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THE GERMAN ROMANTICISTS AND KARL LUDWIG 
VON HALLER’S DOCTRINES OF 
EUROPEAN RESTORATION 


I 


The period in European history from 1815 to 1830 derives its name 
“Restoration Era” from Karl Ludwig von Haller’s Restauration der 
Staatswissenschaft.1 However, ideas of political and cultural restora- 
tion were not original with that author or with the leaders of the 
Holy Alliance. Edmund Burke in England, and Bonald and de Maistre 
in France had amply provided the intellectual arms for the defense of 
the conservative tradition. In Germany the idea of a “restored” 
Europe struck even deeper roots. Beginning with Wackenroder’s 
and Novalis’ glorification of the Middle Ages, there appeared in 
German literature an ever increasing longing for a new “Golden Age” 
of Europe, for a kind of revitalized Holy Roman Empire, a superstate 
of a diversified social and political structure. Europe was to be above 
all a flourishing cultural community guided by one unified Christian 
Church. Such visions and yearnings, current in the writings of this 
period, were initially formulated as a political philosophy by Adam 
Miller, about 1810. However, a complete dogmatic system upholding 
the medieval state and its social institutions first took shape in Haller’s 
Restauration, a work which, according to Meinecke, became a major 
force in the ideological struggle for the future of Europe during the 
decades after the Congress of Vienna. In his Weltbiirgertum und Na- 
tionalstaat, Meinecke states: 

Da erscheint nun zunichst, fast wie quer iiber unsern Pfad gebaut, das Sys- 
tem eines Mannes, der in den Friedensjahren nach 1815 einen gewaltigen 
Einflu8 ausiibte auf die romantisch und politisch zugleich,Gestimmten und 
insbesondere auf die junge Generation derer, die einst regieren wollten, und 
der ihnen doch von Nation so gut wie nichts zu sagen wuGte: Karl Ludwig v. 


Haller. Eben wegen seiner michtigen Wirkung aber kénnen wir ihn nicht 
tibergehen.? 


1 Restauration der Staatswissenschaft oder Theorie des natiirlich-geselligen Zustands 
der Chimdre des ktinstlich-biirgerlichen entgegengesetst, 1-v1 (Winterthur, 1816-34). Vol- 
ume 1 deals with the history of the modern state, the contract theory, and Haller’s own 
doctrines, 11 with monarchies and partimonial states, 11 with military states, rv and v 
with ecclesiastic states, and vi with republics and corporate states. Of the more recent 
publications on Haller only the following deserve mention: Kurt Guggisberg, Carl 
Ludwig von Haller (Frauenfeld, 1938); Ewald Reinhard, Karl Ludwig von Haller: Die 
Restauration der Staatswissenschaft, Miinsterer sozialwissenschaftliche Abhandlungen, 
xvi (Miinster, 1933); Wilhelm Hans von Sonntag, Die Staatsauffassung Karl Ludwig 
von Hallers: Ihre metaphysischen Grundlagen und ihre politische Form (Jena, 1920). 

* Friedrich Meinecke, Weltbiirgertum und Nationalstaat (7. Aufi., Miinchen, 1928), 
PP. 223-24. 
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In his chapter “Haller und der Kreis um Friedrich Wilhelm IV,” 
Meinecke analyzes in detail the restorative ideas and the romantic 
mysticism which later, after 1830, largely molded the concepts of the 
“Romantic King” on the throne of Prussia, but he fails to discuss the 
initial reaction to Haller’s doctines. Only briefly he sketches the 
political program and ideological background of the Chrisilich- 
deutsche Tischgesellschaft (1811) and of the Maikdferei (1816-19), 
emphasizing Adam Miiller’s and Leopold von Gerlach’s eager recep- 
tion of Haller’s ideas and deploring the meager sources of information 
about the further development of the Romanticists’ attitude toward 
him during the 1820’s.* This last statement, originally made in 1907, 
still holds true, even though much has been written since then on 
the political aspects of German Romanticism, and also on Haller. But 
why has his relationship to Romanticism never been fully explored? 
Is there still a lack of information caused by limitations of source 
material, or is it a matter of the controversial character of Haller and 
his doctrines? 

Both questions must be considered here. Obviously, the political 
situation in Germany and Austria during the 1820’s and 30’s did not 
permit much unfavorable public criticism of Haller; strict censorship 
prevailed. Adam Miiller, Friedrich Schlegel, Gentz, and Gérres (as 
professor at Miinich in his later years) found a willing press in their 
support of the existing regime, while the opposition to Haller during 
the Metternich Era could express a frank opinion only in private 
letters. Arnim’s very antagonistic review of Haller’s “Uber die 
Konstitution der spanischen Cortes” (1821) was never published.‘ 
Other attacks assumed such fictional forms as Steffens’ Karikaturen 
des Heiligsten (1819/21) or Arnim’s Metamorphosen der Gesellschaft 
(1826). Secondly, Haller, detested by liberals and applauded by reac- 
tionaries, still remains an enigma. There is no agreement on how he 
should be classified, or how his doctrine should be identified with any 
of the philosophical or political systems of the nineteenth century. 
The most recent Haller biographer has to admit (1938): “Uber die 
geistes-geschichtliche Einordnung Hallers herrscht noch keine Uber- 
einstimmung.’*® According to Goedeke, e.g., the Restauration was for 

* Meinecke, p. 239. 

‘The manuscript of this review is now in the Arnim collection of the Goethe- 
museum, Frankfurt a. M. 

5 Guggisberg, p. 195; in discussing Haller and German Romanticism (pp. 100-105), 
Guggisberg follows mainly Paul Kluckhohn’s Persénlichkeit und Gemeinschaft: Studien 
sur Staatsauffassung der deutschen Romantik (Halle, 1925). 
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a great number of years nothing more than the principal armory of 
the reactionary forces suffering from intellectual poverty.’ Spann re- 
gards Haller together with Adam Miiller and Friedrich Gentz as be- 
longing “‘zu den Vertretern der romantischen Dichtung in der Staats- 
wissenschaft,’”? while Schmitt-Dorotié maintains that the Romanti- 
cists simply reiterated the ideas of Burke, Bonald, de Maistre, and 
Haller.* In Kluckhohn’s opinion, Haller can only be counted in the 
Romantic Movement if one identifies Romanticism with political reac- 
tion. Furthermore, Kluckhohn does not consider the impact of Haller 
or German Romanticism as very significant.° 

Is Meinecke’s assumption still justified that the Restauration 
exerted a considerable influence on German Romanticism, or is Kluck- 
hohn correct in deeming its impact negligible? Here, then, an attempt 
will be made to re-examine the extent of this relationship, beginning 
with Adam Miiller’s enthusiastic reception of this work, and thence 
continuing to Friedrich Schlegel’s and Gérres’ final alliance with 
Haller. 

Karl Ludwig von Haller (1768-1854), born in Bern, revealed an ex- 
traordinary intellect even as a young man. At the age of sixteen he 
began to work for the state chancellery in his native city. To the end 
of his life he boasted that he had never attended a university and 
that book learning had not warped his sound judgment and critical 
faculties. The brilliant young man was sent on various political mis- 
sions which took him to southern Germany, Milan, Paris, etc., and 
brought him into personal contact with the most influential men of 
his time, among them Napoleon, Talleyrand, and Metternich. When 
in 1798 the Helvetian Republic was proclaimed and Bern was occu- 
pied by the French revolutionary troops, Haller went to Austria, 
where he worked for the government and published antirevolutionary 

* Goedeke, Grundri£, vii (2. Aufi., Berlin, 1887), 194. 

7 Othmar Spann, Die Haupttheorien der V olkswirtschaftslehre (Leipzig, 1931), p. 96. 

® Paul Schmitt-Dorotic, “Politische Theorie und Romantik,” Historische Zeit- 
schrift, cxxuu (1921), 377-97. Schmitt-Doroti¢é maintains that it is against the very 
nature of Romanticism to be political: ““Fiir den Romantiker handelt es sich eben um 
Hoheres als um eine Entscheidung. Die selbstbewufte Friihromantik, die sich von dem 
Schwung der anderen irrationalen Bewegungen ihrer Zeit tragen lieS und zudem das 
absolute, weltschépfende Ich spielte, empfand das als Uberlegenheit. Als sich dann aber 
einige typische Romantiker trotzdem theoretisch und praktisch mit den politischen 
Problemen, wie sie die Zeit damals stellte, beschiftigten, ergab sich, da sie Burke, 
Bonald, Maistre, Haller wiederholten, mit anderen Worten, daf es eine politische 


Produktivitét im Romantischen nicht gibt” (p. 394). Cf. also his Politische Romantik 
(Miinchen, 1919), p. 16. 


® Kluckhohn, p. 100, fn. 1. 
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periodicals. After the French army had left Bern in 1806, Haller re- 
turned and was made professor of law at the academy. From then on 
he made himself the chief spokesman for the medieval, feudal polit- 
ical system. His doctrines were first comprehensively developed in 
his Handbuch der allgemeinen Staatskunde (1808). His reactionay ideas 
and uncompromising attitude made him one of the most hated men 
in Europe,—a betrayer of human rights and dignity, so his enemies 
asserted. He was forced to give up his professorship when in 1820 he 
announced his conversion to Catholicism. 

It was while contemplating this conversion that Haller wrote his 
Restauration der Staatswissenschaft. Later, under Charles X, he held 
highly respected positions in Paris. The July Revolution of 1830 put an 
end to all his aspirations, and he returned to Switzerland, where he 
spent the rest of his life writing against the spirit of his time. The scope 
and spirit of his later publications are evident from titles such as 
Satan und die Revolution (1835) and Die Freimaurerei und ihr Einflub 
in der Schweiz (1848). 

Haller embodies many imponderable forces of European intel- 
lectual life, forces which have had far-reaching effects. He is the nine- 
teenth century’s foremost theoretical defender of medieval social and 
political institutions, a chief supporter of ultramontane Catholicism; 
as such he takes his place next to Bonald and Joseph de Maistre. As a 
propagandist of Catholicism in Germany and Austria, he outranks 
Gérres, Friedrich Schlegel, Zacharias Werner and Christian Schlosser, 
the nephew of Goethe’s brother-in-law. 

Haller’s doctrines can be traced to a fervent hatred of Rousseau. 
His main argument against Rousseau’s doctrine of the Social Contract 
is that a social and legal relationship will automatically evolve wher- 
ever people have to live together. Secondly, he contends that, where 
there is superior physical and moral power, leadership will always 
develop according to the divine order. The State then, as a political 
and social organism, will ever have as its natural basis the power and 
wealth of the few and the need for protection of the many. Rousseau’s 
teaching and the French Revolution are only the natural results of the 
Reformation. Consequently, in an open letter announcing his con- 
version, Haller claimed that one has to reject Lutheranism and return 
to Catholicism.’ Haller distinguished but two well-defined, organized 
camps: the “See of St. Peter” and the entire anti-Christian league of 


1 This open letter was also published in England (London, 1821); it was translated 
into French, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, and Polish! 
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the impious. He warned Protestants that if they did not perceive 
their dispersion and their lack of common faith, they would be con- 
founded with the enemies of Christianity. A unified Christian Church 
would also be the best universal arbiter regulating the factional 
disputes of worldly leaders. 


II 


Before the War of Liberation, the great apostle of a political reform 
in Prussia was Adam Miiller. His book Die Elemente der Staatskunst, 
published in 1809, and his lectures, given in Berlin in 1810, met with 
great approval in conservative circles. In the Berliner Abendblitter, 
Miiller had been associated with Kleist and Arnim in fighting against 
Metternich’s henchmen in Prussia. Yet in 1815 he was a consul general 
for Austria in Leipzig, publishing the Deutsche Staatsanzeigen, a 
propagandistic government paper. After 1816, his name was closely 
connected with that of Haller, whose ardent disciple and propagandist 
he became. When in 1816 the Restauration appeared, Miiller declared 
at once in the Deutsche Staatsanzeigen (1817) that the most important 
task of any government newspaper was to propagandize Haller’s 
book, and his greatest wish was to see at every university a special 
chair established for the expounding and spreading of these doctrines." 
In a later discussion of Haller’s work, he even criticized his own 
former views and, as a zealous convert since 1805, he demanded the 
restoration of the original Christian dogma in religious teaching. Of 
the more liberal ideas to which he had previously adhered, Miiller 
wrote to Haller: 

Erlauben Sie mir, Hochverehrter Freund, gegen diese Lehre gréGere Bitter- 
keit und lebhaftere Entriistung zu beweisen, zuvérderst, weil ich ihr selbst 
in friiheren Jahren zugethan gewesen, weil ich sie in meinen Elementen der 
Staatskunst wie einen Nebel um einen guten und griindlichen Kern der Wahr- 
heit geduldet habe; sodann aber, weil sie noch heute Bessere als mich, die 
ersten und gréSten Talente von Deutschland gefangen hilt, und dem Einem, 


was Noth ist, der Wiederherstellung und Reinigung der christlichen Philo- 
sophie, den empfindlichsten Abbruch thut.” 


This stress on the religious element as a political factor however, 
was not quite to the liking of the Austrian government. There were 
fears that Adam Miiller might become primarily the “incense-bearer”’ 
of Catholicism and only secondarily the defender of the political 


" Deutsche Staatsanzeigen, 11, 148-50. 
18 Tbid., U1, 504. 
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status quo. Friedrich Gentz, his faithful sponsor in Vienna, found it 
necessary to warn him that the principles which had guided him re- 
cently in politics, legislation, financial matters, etc., appeared to be 
unjustified even by his religious system.” Here Gentz foresaw a devel- 
opment which was to have a political impact during the next decades 
and was soon to manifest itself in Friedrich Schlegel’s and Gérres’ 
changed outlook. They and others expected salvation and the restora- 
tion of sound political conditions from a Catholic Church raised to the 
position of an all-embracing political institution. 

In his earlier writings, Adam Miiller had interpreted the State as an 
organically developed historical institution, quite in accordance with 
the teachings of Niebuhr, Savigny, and others close to the Romantic 
Historical School, while Haller’s theory was actually rooted in the 
intellectual reasoning of the eighteenth century and in a particular 
“law of nature,” namely, that superiority is the basis of all sovereignty. 
These fundamental differences in philosophical approach were clearly 
enunciated in many pronouncements of Haller’s antagonists but never 
emphasized by Adam Miiller himself. Friedrich Schlegel, however, 
could not yet agree that all the eviis and dangers of this age were due 
to the “false’’ theories of the eighteenth century, even though he 
later supported Haller’s political ideas.“ 

Adam Miiller’s heralding of Haller’s book was warmly welcomed 
by the growing group of ardent young conservatives in Berlin, among 
them the Gerlach brothers, Friedrich Leopold Stolberg’s son Cajus, 
and Albrecht von Alvensleben—a group that was to exert the greatest 
political influence on the future King Friedrich Wilhelm IV. This 
circle, known as the Matkéferei,“ met primarily to foster religious and 
political interests. Their zeal and religious fervor found rich sustenance 


in Haller’s theories, as many entries in Ludwig von Gerlach’s diary 
attest: 


Leopold [von Gerlach] stellte in seiner extremwitzigen Weise den Kanon auf, 
da keiner von uns in einer Gesellschaft sein diirfte, ohne wenigstens ein 
Zeugnis fiir Haller abzulegen. . . . Wir stieBen damit dem gesamten Libera- 
lismus, Tugendbund wie Philistertum, vor den Kopf, aber auch der blo 
historischen Lehre von Staat und Recht (Savigny und Konsorten). Diese 
Lehre, welche in pantheistischer Weise, wesentlich nur aus der Individualitat 
und Geschichte der Vélker, mit Hintansetzung der ewigen Quellen und der 


18 Cicilie Endlicher (ed.), Briefwechsel zwischen Friedrich Gentz und Adam Heinrich 
Miiller, 1800-1829 (Stuttgart, 1857), p. 244. 

4 Cf. Schlegel’s periodical Concordia, 1 (1820), 16. 

1% The name is derived from the meeting place; cf. Friedrich Wiegand, “Der Verein 
der Maikafer in Berlin,” Deutsche Rundschau, CLx (1914), 279-91. 
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allgemein menschiichen, von Gott geschaffenen und daher immer prisenten 
Institutionen (Persénlichkeit, Vaterschaft) ihr System aufbaut, kann daher 
dem Revolutionswesen unseres Jahrhunderts die Spitze nicht bieten. . . ."* 


While these enthusiastic young reactionaries in Berlin prepared 
the way for the identification of Haller’s preachings with the policies 
of the Prussian court, the “Historical School” (Savigny and his 
‘“‘consorts,” the Grimm brothers, as well as Arnim) for sometime failed 
to react publicly to these novel historical and political ideas. Their 
correspondence on this topic reveals rather similar opinions. They 
shared the view that Haller was following in the steps of the Enlighten- 
ment philosophers and had composed nothing but a novel version of 
the “Social Contract.”’ His theories appeared to them impractical, full 
of rationalistic interpretation; and his explanation of the origin of the 
French Revolution seemed almost ridiculous. It was admitted, how- 
ever, that the book deserved praise for its vivid presentation of certain 
modern needs in family and national life. However, they were dis- 
gusted with Adam Miiller’s recent enthusiasm for Haller. Neverthe- 
less, they regarded the former as right in reminding Haller of the 
unavoidable consequences of the latter’s doctrines, namely that every- 
body had to become Catholic.” Savigny mentions Haller again in 
conjunction with his reading of Goethe’s first version of the Wander- 
jahre (1821). In both Goethe and Haller he finds little understanding 
for the significance of the national and historical elements in human 
existence. Because of this failure, the conception of life appears sterile 
and unreal in the poet’s creations as well as in Haller’s theories. 

In Savigny’s writings on law, there is only one reference to Haller, 
namely in his System des heutigen rimischen Rechts (1840), where he 
discusses the evolution and formation of states. Here he asserts that 
originally and in accordance with the laws of nature a state evolves 
within, by, and for the people. 

Allerdings kann auf die Bildung der Staaten Zufall und Willkiir groBen Ein- 
flu8 austiben. . . . Ganz verwerflich aber, ja abenteurerlich ist es, wenn man 
versucht hat, solche stérenden und die sittliche Kraft priifenden Anomalien 
als die wahre Entstehung der Staaten darzustellen, und dadurch die einzig 


mdgliche Rettung zu suchen vor der gefahrlichen Lehre, welche die Staaten 
durch den willkiirlichen Vertrag ihrer einzelnen Mitglieder entstehen laBt." 


% Jakob von Gerlach (ed.), Ernst Ludwig von Gerlach: Aufseichnungen aus seinem 
Leben (Schwerin, 1903), 1, ror f. 

T Reinhold Steig, Achim von Arnim und Jacob und Wilhelm Grimm (Berlin, 1904), 
PP- 397, 398, 402; cf. also Adolf Stoll, Friedrich Karl von Savigny: Professorenjahre in 
Berlin (Berlin, 1929), 11, 194, 220, 241. 

18 Savigny, System des heutigen rimischen Rechts (Berlin, 1840), 1, 31-32. 
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When in 1818 the third part of Haller’s Restauration was published, 
Arnim reviewed this book together with Mme. de Staél’s posthumous 
Considérations sur les principaux événements de la révolution francaise 
(1818)."* These works he saw as clearly showing their authors’ con- 
trasting political views. According to Arnim, the third part of Haller’s 
diffuse work is the most unfruitful and unrealistic one, while on the 
other hand from Mme. de Staél’s much can be learned for practical 
purposes. He gave due credit to Haller for perceiving the nature of a 
state’s evolution as no other author had: the state has its origin in the 
family (the smallest social body representing the spiritual element), 
however, it owes its existence also to landed property (constituting 
the material element). But Arnim also exposed the source of errors in 
Haller’s political system: 

Er triumt sich ein Fortbestehen der Staaten, in jenem urspriinglichen Zu- 
stande, wihrend er die Abweichung gegen die Anforderungen seines eigenen 
Systems sich nicht verbergen kénnte, wenn ihn nicht die heftigen Blitz- 
schlige der Revolution fiir die Gegenwart geblendet hitten.... Frau v. 
Staél kennt nur diese Ubergiinge, der Anfang und das Ende von allem 
Streben in der Welt scheint ihr vdllig entzogen. . . . Haller méchte dagegen 


ein Bestehen den Staaten sichern, wie es in der ruhigsten Familie sich nicht 
bewahren la6t.” 


This rather mild criticism contrasts sharply with Arnim’s later 
writings on Haller, as becomes evident from a cursory examination 
of his review of “Uber die Konstitution der spanischen Cortes” (1820) 
and his political novel Metamorphosen der Gesellschaft (1826). Haller’s 
criticism of the Spanish constitution, with his fierce hatred of popular 
participation in government, caused wide indignation among liberal 
groups throughout Europe. While this book was prohibited in his 
native town, Bern, it was favorably received in Prussian government 
circles, a harbinger of a political trend that finally was to result in 
disaster. ‘‘Noch sehe ich keine Zeit fiir die Fiirsten, sich den Haller’- 
schen Freuden des Lebens zu iiberlassen,” wrote Olsner in his pessi- 
mistic tone to Varnhagen on 31 July 1820. “Im Gegentheil, sie rennen 
in ihr Verderben, wenn sie den rasenden Berner, dessen Buch gegen 
Spanien die Berliner Zensur genehmigt hat, zum _ Leitstern 
wihlen. .. .’*4 Varnhagen, in complete despair, commented on the 


19 Arnim’s review appeared in Gubitz’ Der Gesellschafter (Berlin, 1818); republished 
in Arnim, Unbekannte Aufsdtze, ed. Ludwig Geiger (Berlin, 1892), pp. 38-43. 

* Ibid., pp. 42-43. 

™ Ludmilla Assing (ed.), Briefwechsel swischen Varnhagen von Ense und Olsner 
(Stuttgart, 1865), 11, 96. 
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political climate in Berlin thus: “Ein Verfassungsfreund ist schon ein 
halber Empérer, ein Liberaler durchaus ein schlechter Mensch. . .” 
(to Olsner, 6 October 1820).% Arnim’s review of Haller’s Cortes reflects 
similar thoughts and moods. He did not entertain any hopes for pub- 
lication. “Gott weif, ob sie gedruckt wird,” he wrote to the Grimm 
brothers on 22 January 1821.” Besides making a passionate plea for 
constitutional government, the reviewer mainly analyzed the author’s 
personality and character and the driving forces behind his theories. 
To Haller’s human weaknesses and to his prophet complex he ascribed 
the fact “da® der Verfasser ungeachtet seiner scheinbaren Achtung 
gegen die Fiirsten, doch mit beispielloser Frechheit das seit christ- 
licher Zeitrechnung geheiligte Biindnis der Fiirsten und Vdlker, die 
Verfassung, deren feierliche Erneuung allen deutschen Vélkerschaften 
nach der Umwilzung aller Verhiltnisse des deutschen Reiches als ein 
Gift ausschreit.’”™ 

Arnim probably conceived of an attack on Haller within the frame- 
work of a novel right after his other attempts to make his voice heard 
had failed. The Metamorphosen der Gesellschaft is, first of all, a force- 
ful condemnation of the fashionable pietistic and reactionary tend- 
encies of the time, spiced with much irony and wit, but this work 
also offers an excellent portrait of Prussian court society during the 
1820’s. It is unique in depicting the spiritual forces at work about the 
King and the Crown Prince, and as a Zeitroman outranks Immer- 
mann’s Die Epigonen. The author presents well the various religious 
fanatics, the renegades of freedom, often deceitful and driven by 
selfish motives, as, for instance the youthful Arthur who is the chief 
spokesman for Haller in the story. These characters are contrasted 
with the liberal-minded old cavalry captain and with young Eduard, 
who has been denounced as a democrat because of his Philhellenic 
sympathies. Eduard must reject the principles of the Ultras “weil sie 
Frémmigkeit auch als eine restaurierende Briihe fiir den Staat ansehen, 
jene aufschieSenden Salatstauden, die sich als Eichbiume zu Thron- 
stiitzen angeben, die ohne Halt und Richtung blof parteisiichtig sich 
fiir eine franzésische Konstitutionsform erhitzen.’’* But Arnim’s novel 
is not limited to a portrayal of Prussian high society during this era. 
Beyond that he points to the grave effects of the official policies on the 


® Tbid., 11, 135. 

™ Steig, p. 483. 

™ Quoted from Arnim’s unpublished review of Haller’s Cortes; see fn. 4, above. 
% Sdmmiliche Werke, ed. Bettina von Arnim (Berlin, 1857), xrx, 45. 
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people and the country. The real danger lies in the negation of all 
vital forces and in the smothering of all progress. His age is becoming 
“eine lebensiiberdriissige Zeit.”” He implores his contemporaries: 
“... predigt nicht immer vom Tode, sondern predigt das Leben, 
erhebt die Nichtigkeit zur Wichtigkeit, die Verginglichkeit zur Em- 
pfinglichkeit des Ewigen, und lernt, wie nahe dieses Leben dem Ewigen 
steht, so wift ihr etwas von der wahren Nachfolge.’™ This spiritual 
confusion goes hand in hand with the economic bankruptcy of the 
country caused by the fact that the rulers manage the state finances 
according to Haller’s ‘‘Staatswissenschaften.” Yet the final note in 
the story is optimistic. The old captain, who grew up in the liberal, 
idealistic tradition of the revolutionary years and probably speaks for 
the author himself, is called upon to head the government. He exposes 
the Haller follies and saves the country from spiritual and financial 
ruin. 

Throughout his own hopeless struggle against these tendencies of 
the times, Arnim expected Gérres to challenge Haller. Yet for some 
time the prolific writings of the Swiss seemed to be of no political sig- 
nificance to the famed Rhenish writer and politician, as will be seen 
below. 


Ill 


How did Schleiermacher and Hegel react to Haller, in particular to 
his growing influence in Prussia? Schleiermacher’s opposition to all 
reactionary measures in Prussia and his support of the Burschen- 
schaften were well known. This patriotic student organization still 
dared to burn the Restauration at their Wartburg festival in 1817 be- 
cause its author was opposed to all constitutional goverment. Schlei- 
ermacher, like Savigny, regards the state as a historical organism, 
yet with emphasis on its moral functions. He shares Hegel’s ideas in 
opposing Haller’s crude reaction as well as that individualism which is 
associated with the name of Rousseau. Both Schleiermacher and Hegel 
try to build up the state as an organic entity, emphasizing its spiritual 
and moral functions. Their mutual opposition to Haller is stressed in 
Holstein’s Die Staatsphilosophie Schleiermachers.* 

Hegel referred to Haller in his Grundlinien der Philosophie des 
Rechts (1821). Like Haller, Hegel had aimed shattering blows at the 

% Ibid., XIX, 134-35. 


1 Giinther Holstein, Die Staatsphilosophie Schleiermachers (Bonn, 1922), p. 203; 
also p. 72. 
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eighteenth-century theorists of natural rights and discarded com- 
pletely the idea of the social contract. Nevertheless, he became one of 
Haller’s most severe critics. While admitting that the restorator was 
original and his work a noteworthy phenomenon, he maintained that 
its author not only consciously renounced both the form of thought 
and the rational content, namely the State, but also passionately 
inveighed against them. Hegel also criticized Haller’s bitter hatred of 
all formally and legally constituted right, of all law and legislation. 
“Der Haf des Gesetzes, gesetzlich bestimmten Rechts ist das Schib- 
boleth, an dem sich der Fanatismus, der Schwachsinn und die Heu- 
chelei der guten Absichten offenbaren. . . . ’** He took exception to 
Haller’s basic belief that the rule of the stronger is the eternal ordinance 
of God. Haller seemed to imply that the strong are justified in using 
their power and their knowledge of the law to exploit the helpless 
people. However, Hegel reserved his severest criticism for Haller’s 
piety: 

Herr v. H. hatte es aus Religidsitét vielmehr als das hirteste Strafgericht 
Gottes beweinen miissen, . .. vom Denken und der Verniinftigkeit, von der 
Verehrung der Gesetze und von der Erkenntnis, wie unendlich wichtig, gétt- 
lich es ist, da®B die Pflichten des Staates und die Rechte der Biirger, wie die 
Rechte des Staates und die Pflichten der Biirger, gesetzlich bestimmt sind, 


soweit abgekommen zu sein, da sich ihm das Absurde fiir das Wort Gottes 
unterschiebt.** 


As late as 1818, the conservative Gneisenau complained that any 
praise of Haller’s Restauration was considered as foolishness in Berlin 
government circles.*® However, within three years, at the time of the 
publication of Hegel’s Grundlinien, the doctrines of the Swiss writer 
were guiding Prussia in her policies. Now Varnhagen deplored the 
fact that the disgusting demagogic intrigues were continuing and that 
Haller’s endeavors had found support, “‘. .. mancher Fiirst gilt als 
Jakobiner, und der Herr Minister Stein als ausgemachter Carbo- 
naro. ...So sehe ich im Geiste eine neue Farbentheorie in welcher 
statt wei bei Newton, auf Weif, alles auf Schwartz zuriickgefiihrt 
wird!’ The criticism of prominent men such as Savigny, Schleier- 
macher, and Hegel was disregarded, further free expression and discus- 
sion was suppressed by censorship. Apparently such a popular per- 

8 Sdmiliche Werke, ed. Lasson (Leipzig, 1930), v1, 198-99. 

%® Ibid., p. 201. 


% Pertz und Delbriick, Das Leben des Feldmarschalls Grafen N eidhardt von Gneisenau 
(Berlin, 1864-1880), v, 300. 
1 Assing, 0, 245. 
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sonality as Henrich Steffens supported the restoration in his latest 
writings, even though he was associated with Romantic ideas for years. 
As professor at the University of Breslau, Steffens had gained a unique 
position as an orator for the Prussian cause and as a volunteer in the 
War of Liberation. It was very surprising, therefore, when, after 1817, 
he expressed quite reactionary ideas on political, social, and religious 
problems in a series of publications, especially in Die gegenwértige 
Zeit und wie sie geworden (1817) and Turnziel (1818). His friends 
Schleiermacher, the Grimm brothers, Gérres, Arnim, and Karl v. 
Raumer, Steffens’ brother-in-law, were very much bewildered. Ap- 
parently he shared Haller’s Weltanschauung. His book dealt with the 
debasing influences and the grave moral defects of the gymnastic cult 
(Turnerei), and he emphasized the reawakening of the religious life. 

Steffens entered the Haller controversy with his Karikaturen des 
Heiligsten (1819-21). Here he argues that any state becomes a carica- 
ture of the holiest that mankind possesses if it is based on Rousseau’s 
social contract or on Haller’s law of the inevitable dominance of 
powerful and wealthy individuals over weaker ones. The holiest that 
mankind possesses are its ecclesiastical and political institutions, rep- 
resenting a higher law and authority than the rule of the strongest. To 
prove his point against Haller’s concept of the State, he gives a fic- 
tional example. A strong personality basing his actions on the prin- 
ciples set forth by Haller establishes an almost independent political 
unit within the boundaries of the United States of North America. 
Different social classes emerge among his employees, an army be- 
comes necessary, but all power remains concentrated in the hands of 
the ruler. Finally the question arises whether this private state or 
empire, recognized as such by the government, can retain its original 
one-sided form under a civil law which implicitly recognizes a higher 
law and authority, namely the Congress of the United States. 

In Steffens’ opinion, a state has to be either a “religious institu- 
tion” or a “monster,” because “the very center of the state is divine 
grace.” A king is the symbol in which the national piety may find a 
common peaceful center. He is supposed to symbolize the purest, 
holiest convictions rather than the concentrated power of the State. 
Thus Steffens’ concepts of state and religion have much in common 
with Haller’s ideas on “religious institutions,” which the latter ex- 
pounds particularly in Volume rv of his Restauration. However, in 
contrast to Haller, Steffens sees in Lutheranism and in the Reforma- 
tion a necessary evolution of the Christian religion. The Reformation 
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has not destroyed the true character of Catholicism, but has rather 
led it back to its original source, “the only divine revelation.” The 
salvation of this age is not to be found in nationalism but in religion. 
This point is already stressed in his Turnziel (1818) and later elabo- 
rated upon in Karikaturen: 

Wir behaupten, daf das eigentliche Lebensprinzip des Staates ganz und gar 
die Religion ist. Wir fordern nicht, da der Staat zur Kirche werde; denn 
alsdann wiirde er verschwinden, auch nicht, da& die Kirche zu einem Staate 
werden solle, denn das ist ein Zerrbild (Umkehr ihres eigentlichen Wesens); 


sondern wir verlangen die Einheit von Staat und Kirche, wodurch beiden 
ihre Selbstindigkeit gesichert wird.” 


Steffens, like Friedrich Schlegel and Gérres, saw the only solution to 
the political and moral problems of the times in the reawakening of 
the religious life. This should be strictly Lutheran according to Stef- 
fens, while, at that time, Friedrich Schlegel postulated a spiritualized 
Catholic Universalism. 


IV 


Schlegel had traveled a long and arduous path before his romantic 
longings and search had found peace in Catholicism. The fiery re- 


publicanism of his youthful days, the cosmopolitanism and nationalism 
which he in turn first accepted and later rejected, gave way to a dream 
of a German Empire under Rome’s supremacy. It was conceived as a 
self-sustained corporation in which the family was the smallest unit 
and the cornerstone; Christ and the Church were the all-embracing 
unity. Schlegel’s first attempt to propagate Christian ideals blended 
with “old-German” ways of life was the periodical Deutsches Museum 
(1811-12). His Catholicism became more pronounced when, after the 
Congress of Vienna, he cooperated with Gentz and Adam Miiller in 
their propagandistic activities for Austria. His fight was against the 
mechanistic world philosophy of either revolutionary or legitimate 
pattern, for a union of all European states in one corporation of 
medieval nature, a superstate guided spiritually and morally by 


* Henrich Steffens, Karikaturen des Heiligsien (Leipzig, 1819-21), 1, 140; cf. also 
I, 150; Il, 217, 636. In later years Steffens wrote about his manner of dealing with 
Haller’s doctrines in his Karikaturen: “Ich lieS aber Haller selbst aus seinem Stand- 
punkte sprechen, konstruierte so einen wirklichen Staat, und behauptete nun, dai 
dieser notwendig, bei der gegebenen Form ein katholischer werden miiSte und der 
Verfasser ein Katholik. Der vierte Teil erschien, der Verfasser trat zur katholischen 
Kirche iiber, meine Karikatur hatte ihre einseitige Spitze erhalten, und Haller stellte 
sie dar” (Was ich erlebte [Breslau, 1840-44], Ix, 105-107). 
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the Pope. He wrote in Concordia that, ‘‘nachdem einmal das abstracte 
Recht und die absoluten Vernunft-Grundsitze als eine durchaus 
nichtige und illusorische Grundlage fiir den Staat anerkannt worden, 
dessen Wesen ganz auf dem Positiven beruht,” he would endeavor to 
show “wie iiberall das geschichtiiche und géttlich Positive verbunden 
und vereint erst den festen Grund des Lebens und der Gesellschaft 
gewahren.”’* 

The Concordia (1820-23) was edited by Schlegel with the aims of 
furthering Catholic ideas and doctrines, clarifying vehement disputes 
about Church and State and, if possible, reconciling conflicting opin- 
ions. In his introduction he stated that the seriousness of the present 
moment in world and national history required an equally serious 
treatment of contemporary affairs. Among the other contributors to 
Concordia was Haller, who in 1821 published three articles in it: “Von 
der Grundlage des Friedens,” “Uber den neuen Grundsatz: das Vater- 
land ist der Boden,” and “Uber den Grundvertrag der Gesellschaft.” 
Adam Miiller contributed a much disputed article on “Die innere 
Staatshaltung, systematisch dargestellt auf theologischer Grundlage.” 
Such well known Catholics as Zacharias Werner and Franz von Baader 
also wrote for the periodical. But most noteworthy is Friedrich 


Schlegel’s main contribution, a series of articles entitled “‘Die Signatur 
des Zeitalters”; it has been called Schlegel’s ‘political testament.” 
These articles offer an admirably written analysis of “the soul struc- 
tures” of this age from the point of view of a Catholic dreamer. 


Die Zeit hat Glauben nicht, noch Liebe: 
Wo wire dann die Hoffnung, die ihr bliebe?™ 


Friedrich Schlegel quoted the above lines from his brother August 
Wilhelm, and indeed they serve well as a motto for the philosophical 
meditations about the dilemma of his time. The main cause of all 
contemporary evil was the atheism of the age and the welter of reli- 
gious, moral, and political disbelief, Schlegel maintained. Furthermore, 
the fruits of such an irreligious attitude toward life and society were 
sterile speculations, absurd philosophical systems and_ political 
theories. This criticism also applied to the Restauration: 

Das ausfitihrliche Werk von Haller kann als ein Beispiel dienen von einer 


durchaus . . . léblich gemeinten, in ihrer polemischen Richtung aber gréSten- 
theils vergeblichen, und zugleich auch iiberfliissigen Bemiihung. . . . Als ob 


%3 Concordia, vi (1823), 357. 
* Concordia, 1 (1820), 17. 
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durch eine wissenschaftliche Polemik gegen die jakobinischen Grundsitze, 
der sich selbst liberal nennenden Parthey, noch irgend etwas bedeutend Er- 
sprieBliches erwirkt werden kénne. ... Zur Polemik aber ist die Zeit ganz 
voriiber, und es kann auf diesem Wege keine Hiilfe mehr gefunden 
werden... .® 


The main point at which Friedrich Schlegel had to dissociate him- 
self from Haller was their different interpretation of religion and its 
role in society. He could not accede to any political ideology that ra- 
tionalized religion, the light of God, and degraded it to a party matter, 
as Haller had done. Thus Schlegel wrote in dismay: ‘““Nachdem ihm 
[Haller] das héchste lebendige Positive, Christus in seiner allgemeinen 
Kirche, abgeht, so fehlt damit auch dem ganzen Werke der zusam- 
menhaltende Schlufstein, oder das ordnende ewige Wort des Leb- 
Gos. 

This criticism became obsolete with the publication of the fourth 
volume of Haller’s Restauration, which is entitled Von den unabhingi- 
gen geistlichen Herren oder den Priester-Staaten and deals specifically 
with Catholicism and its many functions in social and political life. 
Since the author at this time (1820) had been received into the 
Catholic Church, a considerable change in his ideology was noticeable. 
This new trend of thinking was more in accordance with Schlegel’s 
ideas on State and Church, because Haller now also assigned a su- 
preme position to the Catholic Church. He elaborated on this theme 
in various contributions to the Concordia. In his article ‘‘Grundlage 
des Friedens” (1821), he envisioned a brotherhood of all states based 
upon recognition of God, their common source of authority, as the 
highest ideal. Now the “restorer” was highly praised in Schlegel’s con- 
cluding essay of “‘Die Signatur des Zeitalters,”” which is concerned with 
“Die bessere Schule der Politik.’ Citing also Edmund Burke and 
Friedrich Gentz, Schlegel emphasized that it was Bonald who pro- 
moted the idea of the Christian state with a monarchical constitution 
in France, and he continued: 

Auf dieses geschichtlich Positive in allen Staatsverhaltnissen, im Gegensatz 
der leeren Theorien des modernen Naturrechts, oder des absoluten Ver- 
nunftrechts unserer Zeiten, ist Hallers Bestreben in seinem griindlichen 
Restaurationswerke bis jetzt ausschlieBlich gerichtet gewesen. . . . Nachdem 
er aber in seiner umfassenden Durcharbeitung des ganzen Gegenstandes an 
dasjenige Kapitel und Faktum von héherer Art, an das Institut der Kirche, 
welches die Grundlage und den Mittelpunkt aller iibrigen gesellschaftlichen 
% Tbid., 1, 16, 17. 
* Tbid., 1, 59. 
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Institute enthilt und bildet, gelangt war, so ist ihm... damit auch die 
Erkenntni& des gittlich Positiven in dem menschlichen Gesellschaftsvereine 
zu Theil geworden, und so durch die That erginzt, was an der friiheren An- 
sicht noch mangelhaft scheinen konnte. . . .”” 


Vv 


In Schlegel’s analysis of “Die bessere Schule der Politik,” also 
Gérres’ role and political position during the decade preceding 1820 is 
scrutinized, and it is noteworthy that he is discussed right after 
Haller. Schlegel reveals understanding and a profound sympathy for 
the famous Rhenish writer and politican, whose complex career was so 
similar to his own. Both had begun as enthusiastic adherents of French 
revolutionary ideas and then had turned to romantic cosmopolitanism. 
During the Wars of Liberation both men became strong advocates of 
German nationalism. Finally they found in the universality and his- 
toric continuity of the Roman Catholic Church the ultimate answer 
to their romantic yearnings. Schlegel proved to be a keen observer 
when, in the above mentioned essay of 1823 and with reference to 
Gérres’ Teutschland und die Revolution (1819), he stated: 

Gérres, schwankt in der Theorie zwischen den corporativen Grundsitzen, 
tiber die es [T. u. d. R.] vieles Vortreffliche enthilt, und zwischen dem ge- 
wohnlichen reprisentativen Schein, dem er immer noch zu sehr anhingt. .. . 
Das Positive in seiner Ansicht ist die welthistorische Bedeutung des gegen- 
wirtigen Moments, wie er sie in religiéser Beziehung aufgefaSt hat, und weil 
er dieses so klar ausgesprochen, miissen wir ihn, auf seinem besondern Stand- 
punkte, als den umfassendsten und geistvollsten unter den deutschen Doc- 
trinairs, den Verteidigern der christlichen Staatstheorie im Ganzen bei- 


zihlen, wie viel Incorrectes auch in seinen Meynungen im Einzelnen noch 
gefunden werden mag... .** 


In Gérres’ writings no trend toward a Catholic political universal- 
ism as acclaimed by Adam Miiller and Friedrich Schlegel can be de- 
tected until 1819. So far, Gérres had remained a lone fighter, aloof 
from all factions. The ideas, however, which he was to propagate 
more and more after 1820 were far from those which he had entertained 
as a young man. In 1798, influenced by Kant’s Zum ewigen Frieden, 
he had written Der allgemeine Friede, ein Ideal. There we find visions 
of world peace through world revolution, ideas of a general peace 
guaranteed by a republic of all peoples. We may also recall here that 
he was an enthusiastic admirer of the “immortal author” of The Social 


* Ibid., V1, 355-359. 
% Tbid., v1, 356. 
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Contract in his youth. Then came the years of friendship and collabora- 
tion with Arnim, Brentano, and the Grimm brothers, and his devo- 
tion to German national literature. The defeat of Napoleon found 
Gérres preoccupied with the political problems of the Rhineland, try- 
ing his utmost to bring liberal laws and political progress to that part 
of Germany. That he had a keen sense for the political climate is 
evident from his editorship of the Rheinische Merkur (1814-16) and 
from Napoleon’s reference to this journal as “la cinquiéme puissance.” 
As we have seen above, after the appearance of Haller’s Restaura- 
tion, Arnim in Berlin counted on Gérres to put Haller in his place. To 
Gérres himself Haller did not seem to be a political actuality. He saw 
the contemporary issues as much more fundamental, writing to 
Arnim in February 1818: 
... ich habe die Uberzeugung, da& wir verlohren sind, wenn wir uns auf den 
feuchten Boden zum Schlafen niederlegen, darum stimme ich fiir Alles, was 
Bewegung bringt. Die Welt ist zu gescheidt geworden, als daf ein Volk ohne 


Todsgefahr dumm bleiben darf, und dumm sind wir in allem Offentlichen 
noch unbeschreiblich.* 


About 1818, Gérres was actually considered antagonistic to Haller, 
and Arnim warned him that he had his enemies especially among the 
disciples of Haller, who had met with great response among the youth 
of Berlin.” 

Gorres’ Teutschland und die Revolution (1819) is the political docu- 
ment of a romantic idealist. The medieval corporate state, with a 
people’s representation of the three social classes (“Lehr-, Wehr- 
und Niahrstand”’) is to be the political organism. Gérres wants to see 
the monarchy restored, but the State as a wordly organism is to serve 
“higher” purposes. The foundation and the ultimate object of a state 
is necessarily ethical and religious, just as man’s final aim on this 
earth is to raise himself above materialism. The State has to be the 
representative of such a moral or religious order. In the long run, im- 
morality will disintegrate any state. The Church complements the 
State in its loftier purposes, for the Church will always protect the 
latter’s ethical foundations. State and Church are the two great forces 
in any social structure, the two poles needed for the harmonious devel- 
opment of society. Teutschland und die Revolution marked the turning 


( * R. Steig, (ed.) “Gérres’ Briefe an Arnim,” Neue Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, xxx 

1916), 114. 

as “ Gérres, Gesammelte Schriften, ed. Marie Gérres (Miinchen, 1874), viru, 556; cf. 
P- 545- 
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point in Gérres’ attitude toward a political Catholicism, as Friedrich 
Schlegel and Friedrich Gentz recognized. Gentz confided to Adam 
Miiller on 7 October 1819 that he who writes thus about the Church, 
about the monarchic principle, about the nature of corporations, 
cannot return again to the vulgar democrats.“ 

Haller’s Restauration must have made an unfavorable impression 
on Gérres, who refers to the work briefly and attacks the author for 
this wrong approach, emphasizing that historians will not be able to 
disregard the Reformation and Revolution.” As to why Haller’s book 


could not have had such enthusiastic reception in certain German 
circles, Gérres writes: 


... Selbst die Zeit vor 1806 in Preufen fand ihre Liebhaber, die sich den 
Freunden der alten guten Zeit zuzahlten. Zu ihnen gesellten sich zwey Classen, 
die sich leicht in Teutschland zu jeder guten Sache finden und jeder leicht 
Meister werden: die Phantasten und Pedanten; jene traumten in ihrer Weise 
vom Mittelalter, wie friiher die Ritterbiicher; diese hingen sich an das Starre, 
Todte, den éden Buchstaben als das eigentlich Urkundliche, und Hallers 
Buch, das zu viel Verdienstlichem und Gutem schon an sich viel Irrthiim- 


liches enthdlt, nach eigener Ansicht umgedeutet, bildete Schule unter 
Beiden. . . .* 


In summing up his impressions, Gérres talks about the childish 
tricks accomplished by juggling with theories in writing history. Haller, 
on the other hand, in discussing the freedom of the Church in the 
fourth volume of his work, deplores the fact that Gérres’ Teutschland 
und die Revolution is still full of revolutionary spirit, marred by ob- 
scure concepts and written in an involved style. Yet the work con- 
tains many good thoughts, he concludes: the autonomy of the “Uni- 
versal Church” is everywhere fervently defended.“ 

Although Gérres’ writings of the early 1820’s show a Catholic 
viewpoint, he—in contrast to Adam Miiller and Haller—remains 
openly critical of the restoration policies as carried out by the “Holy 
Alliance.” The spirit of the Congress of Vienna is to him nothing but 
the reactionary spirit of the eighteenth century. The principles of the 
Holy Alliance—teligion, love, justice, and peace—serve merely as a 
cloak for an absolute negation, for a petrification of the status quo.® 

“ Endlicher, pp. 300-301; cf. p. 249. 

© Teutschland und die Revolution (1819), in Gesammelte Schriften, ed. Wilhelm 
Schellberg (Kéln, 1929), xu, 81. 

# Ibid., p. 82. 

“ Restauration der Staatswi: haft (1822), Iv, 349. 


Cf. Gérres, Die Heilige Allianz und die Vilker auf dem Congresse von Verona 
(1822), in Gesammelte Schriften (Kiln, 1929), Xt, 415-86. 
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Presently, however, Gérres also points out that he considers the 
Christian faith as the only salvation from the spirit of revolution. 
Yet the idealistic religious solution of modern political problems must 
be accompanied by a practical program of political and social liberties 
granted to all men. Gérres, again in contrast to Adam Miiller and Hal- 
ler, also retains a liberal attitude toward his many associates of Prot- 
estant convictions, i.e., the Grimm brothers, Arnim, and Steffens; 
their correspondence continues for many years on very friendly terms. 
In his all-embracing romantic universalism, Gérres still has visions of a 
great mystical union of mankind—an “Una Sancta” that would em- 
brace all spiritual life on earth consecrated by God and expressed in 
many diversified ways, such as in religion, art, philosophy. A Church, 
in Gérres’ definition, should really be an assembly of all those citizens 
who are sanctified by God, a world-wide “ecclesia spiritualis.”’ 

In answer to Adam Miiller’s Von der Notwendigkeit einer theologi- 
schen Grundlage der gesamten Staatswissenschafien (Leipzig, 1819), 
Gérres writes that he considers religion, per se, as a much stronger 
foundation for a constitution than material possessions can ever be, 
just as Heaven is higher than Earth. His deviations from Miiller’s 
religious views he defines thus: “Alles auf eine Wurzel zuriickbezogen, 
méchte wohl der Grund der Verschiedenheit unserer beiderseitigen 
Ansichten darin liegen, da Sie das Christenthum fiir Religion, ich 
aber fiir eine Religion, aber freilich Gipfel und Mitte und Geist und 
Seele aller andern, nehme.’” 

The forces in Vienna behind the “Holy Alliance” remained very 
active on behalf of Gérres because this man, a refugee from the Prus- 
sian police, could possibly become a valuable tool for Metternich. 
Varnhagen wrote in 1823 from Berlin about this diplomatic game: 
Man Argert sich hier, da® die bittere Feindschaft des Herrn Professor Gérres 
gegen Preufen ihm in der Meinung der Osterreicher so wenig schadet, daB 
er in den Wiener Jahrbiichern und in der Concordia sogar dffentlich gelobt 
wird. Es scheint, die Genossenschaft der Herren von Haller, Schlegel und 


Adam Miiller . . . Christian Schlosser und anderer Art, will einen so starken 


Mitstreiter nicht linger wild lassen, sondern in ihre Reihe gezihmt auf- 
nehmen.” 


Yet the repeated attempts of Vienna to win Gérres were continually 
frustrated. It was in Munich that the highly respected court physician 
Ringseis, with the support of Clemens Brentano, secured for Gérres 


“ Gérres, Gesammelie Schriften (Miinchen, 1858), vit, 559; cf. also p. sor. 
* Assing, Ill, 144. 
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an appointment as professor of history for the autumn of 1827. 
Catholicism had won a great strategic victory, and now, increasingly, 
Gérres’ name had to be associated with those forces in Munich that 
agreed with Haller’s doctrines. That this succeeded is especially evi- 
dent from Gérres’ journalistic activities, centered on such periodicals 
as Der Katholik, Eos, and finally the Historisch-politische Blatter.” 
Gérres’ editorship of Eos from 1828 to 1832 and the meetings of the so- 
called “Eos-Kreis” gave a new impetus to the restoration movement 
in Bavaria. In its political tendencies Eos may be considered a con- 
tinuation of Friedrich Schlegel’s Concordia, propagating mainly 
ultramontane ideas. Friedrich Schlegel at once offered his support and 
contributions for Zos and expressed his hope that Gérres had decided 
to take part forcefully in the struggle of the times. Other voices heard 
in Eos indicate the unique character of this periodical. We find rep- 
resented as contributors or with excerpts from their writings: Burke, 
Haller, Adam Miiller, Friedrich Leopold Stolberg, Lamennais, 
Bonald, Hamann, and Solger. Now, more and more, the change in 
Gérres’ political outlook is reflected in his relations to such good 
friends as Arnim and the Grimm brothers. There is a note of chagrin 
in their letters that Gérres and Brentano should be expending their 
great gifts in behalf of the Catholic clergy. Arnim writes to Wilhelm 
Grimm on 29 February 1828: 

Ich kann Dir nicht sagen, welcher Jammer mich zuweilen ergreift, wenn ich 
so bedenke, wie zwei so schéne Talente wie Clemens und Gérres durch diesen 


Glaubenskram und Drehkrankheit aus ihrer Bahn herausgerissen sind... . 


am Ende ist es der Dreck der Zeit, worin sie mit ihren FiiSen stecken ge- 
blieben.” 


Gérres explains his change of views to his Protestant friends thus: 


Wenn ich diese Zeit betrachte und an ihr was gut und nicht gut ist erforsche» 
dann finde ich immer nur, da® Kirchliches, Wissenschaft, Kunst und Ge- 
sinnung nur darum seither besser geworden, da® sie sich dem Katholischen 
d.i. dem Universalen mehr genidhert, daG aber Politik und dffentliches Leben 
darum fortdauernd im Argen liegen, weil sie in ihrem Protestantism, das ist 
im Abgerissenen, Zerrissenen und Partikularen beharrt... .™ 


Although the names of the contributors to the Historisch-politische Blatter are 
never mentioned in this journal, Franz Rhein has identified most of them. He writes: 
“Den gefeiertesten Namen unter den Mitarbeitern neben Josef Gérres trug Karl Ludwig 
von Haller. Auch er gewann, teils direkt, mehr noch indirekt, den tiefgreifendsten 
Einflu8 auf die Blatter. Ja, wir werden spiter zeigen, daf wir sie geradezu als ein Organ 
der Lehren Hallers und seiner Schule zu betrachten haben” (Zehn Jahre Historisch- 
politische Blatter, 18 38-1848 (Bonn, 1916], p. 20). 

* Steig, Achim von Arnim und Jacob und Wilhelm Grimm, p. 576. 

® Steig, ““Gérres Briefe an Arnim” (see fn. 39 above), p. 151. 
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In the Historisch-politische Blatter fiir das katholische Deutschland, 
founded by Gérres and first published in 1838, Haller became, next to 
Géorres, the chief contributor, and his doctrine became the creed of this 
periodical. Their alliance made Munich a stronghold of the restora- 
tion movement, which thus became more powerful than ever. There 
was great rejoicing in Munich when Haller visited it on his last 
journey to southern Germany in the spring of 1840. During the months 
of May and June, he was a frequent guest at the home of Gérres and 
Ringseis, where the conservative Catholic elements of Munich society 
met. Here he frequently saw Clemens Brentano and became ac- 
quainted with the pious Munich art circles. 


VI 


The period of restoration, however, came to a sudden halt with the 
July revolution of 1830 in Paris and the abdication and flight of King 
Charles X. There was great consternation in all European capitals. 
The feeling that a new political era was dawning was prevalent and 
most disturbing to the ruling classes. Niebuhr, who was not in favor 
of Haller, warned of centuries of barbarism. The spreading of the 
revolutionary spirit, he believed, would annihilate ages of human 


achievement. 

Haller did not accept the Paris defeat as final. In his view, a res- 
toration of Europe could still be accomplished under the leadership 
of Crown Prince Friedrich Wilhelm of Prussia. The scene for such ac- 
tion was well prepared. Restoration principles had constantly been 
gaining favor at the Berlin court since the Congress of Vienna and the 
appearance of Haller’s work. The Crown Prince idealized medieval 
Europe and was favorably inclined toward Catholicism. As king, he 
would be antirevolutionary and would, in Haller’s opinion, restore 
Germany to the “natural state” of things. After 1833, numerous ar- 
ticles by Haller reflecting these views appeared in the Berliner 
Politisches Wochenblai® and later in the Neue Preu@ische Zeitung, 
which was to become generally known as the Kreuzzeitung. 

Friedrich Wilhelm IV ascended the throne of Prussia in 1840. 
The gifted but ill-fated king, whose thinking had been romantic from 
early youth on, saw a general religious revival as the best means for 


© Franz Rhein says about the Berliner Politisches W ochenblatt: “‘Diese Zeitschrift 
war im Jahre 1831 von einem Kreise streng konservativer Manner, Anhinger der 
Schule Hallers, gegriindet worden. Karl Ernst Jarcke war ihr erster Redakteur. . . . Karl 
Ludwig von Haller, war, wenn auch nicht Mitbegriinder, so doch seit dem Jahre 1833 
innig an dem Blatte interessiert” (op. cit., pp. 11 f.). 
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restoring European civilization. It seemed to him that the lost balance 
between the inner and the outer life had to be regained and that this 
was more necessary than all intellectual and social progress. In his 
inclination toward a religious mysticism with Catholic overtones, he 
even rejected Hegel’s philosophy because the genuine Christian state 
finds its freedom not in reason but in faith and in the emotional life 
of the citizens, not in their consciousness, but in their hearts. A first 
magnificent act symbolizing the religious unity of western Christian 
civilization was undertaken by the king when with all his Romantic 
idealism he sponsored the restoration of the cathedral in Cologne. 
When the cornerstone was laid in 1842, the Protestant king of Prussia 
together with many European dignitaries participated in the celebra- 
tion and attended Holy Mass. In numerous other ways Friedrich 
Wilhelm tried to reconcile the religious differences existing in Ger- 
many, neglecting completely, however, all basic political and social 
actions. Just as Haller would not see the untimeliness of his own 
ideas, Friedrich Wilhelm was unable to conceive that his dreams of a 
new empire by the grace of God could never be fullfilled unless some of 
the political and economic evils of the nineteenth century were rem- 
edied. A single, courageous voice warned him to be also a king by the 
grace of the people. It was that of Bettina von Arnim, who, sixty years 
old yet eternally young, understood the times and the problems of the 
nineteenth century better than the ruling circles. In Dies Buch gehért 
dem Kénig (1843) and in many appeals to the king and to the minis- 
ters, especially to Savigny, her brother-in-law, she called for social 
action and political deeds to alleviate the desperate lot of those who 
had lost their livelihood through the ever increasing industrialization. 
The king thought Bettina’s ideas fascinating, but remained inactive 
until the political realities of 1848 rudely swept away all his and 
Haller’s dreams. 

The crucial problem in dealing with the political implications of 
German Romanticism—and not only in its reaction to Haller—is to 
evaluate properly how far historical and religious ideas interpenetrate 
political theory. The evidence shows that Haller impressed many 
prominent German Romanticists with his fight against eighteenth- 
century Rationalism and his defense of Europe’s cultural traditions; 
at the same time, many—e.g., Savigny, Arnim, the Grimm brothers, 
Schleiermacher, Steffens, and Hegel—rejected his political doctrines. 
Meinecke’s assumption of a significant influence by Haller on “those 
who were receptive to Romanticism in politics” is justified in regard to 
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Adam Miiller and the circle of young Catholic romanticists in Berlin. 
A direct influence of Haller on Friedrich Schlegel and Gérres cannot be 
ascertained, though their paths later converged. One may rather 
speak of a gradual rapprochement and of affinities in their viewpoints 
after 1820, with emphasis on their ultramontane doctrines. They came 
to consider purely political theories as a secondary matter because the 
Catholic Church—the theocratic state—outranked all other states. 
In his essay “Von der Grundlage des Friedens,” Haller expressed their 
basic “‘political creed’: The restoration of Europe can be accomplished 
only through the fraternization of all states under the authority of a 
universally recognized God. 
HERBERT R. LIEDKE 
College of the City of New York 





THE CONSISTENCY OF GOETHE’S TASSO 


It is no longer fashionable to dismember a work of literature for 
adventitious biographical reasons; our critical bias is holistic, or 
“organic,” and we hesitate to do violence to the unity of a poem for no 
better reason than that we know something of the circumstances of 
its composition. If Tasso criticism seems to form an exception to this 
rule—if it has again and again led to attempts to separate the “Ur- 
tasso” layer of the play from the “Italian” layer—the motive is not 
the old positivistic delight in anatomizing, but rather a very genuine 
uneasiness, a real sense that there is something the matter with 
Tasso and a wish to discover what ails it. 

The diagnosis has been fairly unanimous: the play is inconsistent; 
it suffers from undigested “Urtasso” matter. Between 1780 and 1789 
Goethe—and with him his conception of the poet’s function and place 
in the world of men—changed profoundly, so that when he tried to 
incorporate “Urtasso” fragments in the final version, he was bound to 
fail, the old conceptions and attitudes proved unassimilable. The play 
(so this argument runs) is therefore not comprehensible except insofar 
as we are able to distinguish the earlier elements and so to restore two 
versions, each coherent within itself and each expressing a distinct 
phase in Goethe’s development. 

Thus Tasso becomes something of a test case in the great critical 
debate: Are any data other than those given in the work itself ad- 
missible of interpretation? Can we properly understand the play if we 
do not know—or choose to ignore—that its inception and its com- 
pletion are separated by eight epochal years of Goethe’s life? The 
most sharply defined opposing positions in this debate have been taken 
by Wolfdietrich Rasch (Goethes “‘Torquato Tasso,” Stuttgart, 1954) 
and Walter Silz (““Ambivalences in Goethe’s Tasso,’’ Germanic Review, 
xx1 [1956], 243-68). Professor Rasch considers speculations about the 
“Urtasso” idle or even obstructive to a true apprehension of Goethe’s 
meaning, while Professor Silz declares: “Any interpretation that would 
prove [Tasso a cogent play and unified work of art], objectively, ab- 
stracting from all genetic and personal implications, will never be 
satisfactory.” Refusing to surrender his critical judgment to a doctrine 
of Goethean infallibility, Professor Silz draws up a long list of what he 
considers inconsistencies in the play; these, he believes, are facts 
which the critic is bound to mark and condemn but which the bio- 
grapher can explain. 

I should like to make a case for—and against—both these critics, 
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in the conviction that at crucial points they have not fully con- 
fronted the problems which their approaches have—very properly 
and illuminatingly—traised. Professor Silz is right in probing sharply 
for inconsistencies in Tasso, but I find myself unable to agree with his 
claim that only biography can resolve them. Professor Rasch is right 
in insisting that we must try to understand Tasso as it stands, but at 
times he glides too easily, I think, over some of the very real difficulties 
the play contains. That is to say: I think that if we are to get a valid 
interpretation, we must try to join a keen awareness of the play’s 
“inconsistencies” with a firm purpose to treat it as a meaningful and 
coherent whole. 

My own position is perhaps most readily clarified by an analogy 
between the method of literary interpretation and that of science. 
Where the interpreter discovers an “inconsistency,” he is in the 
position of the scientist who has detected an “inconsistency” in nature. 
To the scientist this discovery means that there is a conflict, not be- 
tween two facts or sets of facts, but rather between a fact and a 
hitherto accepted interpretation. Since his enterprise is the formula- 
tion of principles, or “laws,’’ which are valid for all the observable 
facts they are designed to describe—and since, therefore, the one 
axiom he cannot dispense with is the uniformity (“‘infallibility”) of 
nature—he abandons the law or sets about revising it in such a way 
that it will be consistent with the new fact. If he cannot find a formula 
that fits all the observable facts, he may, indeed, resign himself to 
working with two conflicting ones, but the finding of the resolving 
formula remains one of his chief aims. Analogously, the interpreter’s 
business is to find the “law,” the descriptive formula which accounts 
for all the facts in the verbal microcosm, the poem. For all we know, 
there may be a Being that interrupts at will the uniform behavior of 
matter, but science cannot exist except as it discounts this possibility. 
For all we know, the poet may take liberties with the uniform be- 
havior of the elements that constitute the poem; but interpretation 
cannot exist except as it discounts this possibility. To an interpreter, 
an “inconsistency” should mean that he has not read aright, that he 
must revise the categories or principles which he thought were valid. 

That is why we must keep our eyes open for “inconsistencies”’; 
they compel us to develop more and more comprehensive, valid, 
“true” formulas and so, we trust, to penetrate farther and farther into 
the heart of the matter of the poem. But it is even more important 
that, once we have discovered them, we do not rest satisfied with 
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chalking up an error against the creator. Perhaps there is, in the end, 
no other explanation; but the possibility always exists—and the 
greater the poet, the greater the possibility—that the impasse we have 
come to is of our own devising: that it is the result of our inflexibility, 
our inability to break free of deeply ingrained habits of perception and 
reasoning. Properly, interpretation begins with the discovery of an 
“inconsistency.” If the “New Critics” seem to delight in puzzles and 
to find puzzling poems peculiarly suited to their method, it is not from 
perversity, but from a very sound instinct regarding what they are 
about: they are not so much critics as interpreters, and puzzles are 
what interpretation, like science, thrives on. 

But the real problem is not to be solved a priori; the proof of the 
methodological pudding is in the eating. I must—and I think I can— 
show that the axiom of infallibility yields results by forcing us to try 
to resolve “inconsistencies.” I will confine myself to a particularly 
flagrant one, which has troubled not only Professor Silz but virtually 
every critic who has not (like Rasch) preferred to pass it over in 
silence. The complex of facts involved is the “character” of Antonio; 
the scene in question is the opening one of Act V. Antonio begins by 
informing Alfons that Tasso stubbornly insists on leaving Ferrara, 
and then launches into an inventory of the poet’s foibles so spiteful 
that, as Staiger comments, his remarks “selbst in seinem Munde fast 
erschreckend wirken”’ (Goethe, 1, 389). A few moments earlier Antonio 
has assured Tasso of his friendship and promised him his good offices, 
a few moments later Tasso calls him “edler Mann.” In this scene, 
however, he employs all his considerable resources to blacken Tasso’s 
character, to increase the ill will of Alfons (who is already “ver- 
drieBlich’’) and to portrary his rival as an arrogant, spoiled and ridicu- 
lous troublemaker. In fact, Antonio is so possessed with vindictiveness 
that he does not shrink from turning buffoon and performing a 
scurrilous and degrading farce to drive home his point. Or so it seems. 

I think I may claim that in choosing this scene I am confronting 
the problem of inconsistency where it most compellingly invites us to 
fall back on the theory of undisgested ‘“‘Urtasso” matter. But again I 
might add: “or so it seems.” For what does this theory here imply? 
Nothing less than that Goethe was incapable of avoiding (or eliminat- 
ing) a scene so stridently out of tune that it grates on the ear of the 
most casual listener. Even if one were to grant (though there is not a 
shred of evidence for it) that the scene was already composed in 
1780/81—what possessed Goethe to retain it? The play is too long as 
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it is, and nothing in the scene is remotely necessary to the plot. By 
taking Goethe at his most “inconsistent,” I am pointing up the in- 
herent weakness of the “biographical” explanation: it allows of no 
a fortiori; it gets weaker where it should be getting stronger. In pro- 
portion as an inconsistency becomes more flagrant, it appears more 
and more “‘wilful”—that is, willed by the poet—so that, unless we 
assume that Goethe deliberately set out to write a faulty, incoherent 
play, we are compelled to ask: What did he mean by this? And this 
question does not lead us into Goethe’s biography, but straight to 
where we, as interpreters, belong: the text. What do we find there? 

The dramatic situation is this: Antonio would like to keep Tasso 
from leaving, not because he suddenly loves him, but because recon- 
ciliation is the task—the ‘“‘Geschaft’’—with which Alfons has charged 
him (II.v). Even Leonore’s artful playing up on his jealousy (IIL.iv) 
has not succeeded in deflecting him from this goal, he doesn’t want to 
bear the blame for Tasso’s departure. But the poet’s ultimatum leaves 
him no choice, if he cannot persuade Alfons to let Tasso go gracefully, 
Tasso, overwrought as he is, will himself demand his dismissal and 
not only create a disagreeable scene but, no doubt, incur the serious 
and lasting displeasure of the prince (IV.iv). So Antonio is in the un- 
enviable position of having to reconcile two contradictory wishes; he 
has a task worthy of the highest diplomatic skill. And since he has 
declared himself Tasso’s friend, he has not only one interest to repre- 
sent in this conflict, but both; as a man of honor and a loyal subject, 
he must represent them equally. 

Now if we assume that he is mof a man of honor and has deceived 
Tasso in his declaration of friendship, his behavior is inexplicable. He 
might, in that case, simply have refused to be Tasso’s ambassador, 
then Tasso would have stormed to Alfons and presumably have won a 
dismissal the very opposite of gracious—a banishment. And, with 
Tasso disgraced, Antonio would have been the final victor. But even 
if this course seemed still too risky to him—after all, Alfons might 
still have held him responsible for being the prime cause of all the 
unpleasantness—all such risk is at an end at the outset of our scene, 
because there Alfons expressly, and in retraction of his earlier judg- 
ment (II.v), absolves Antonio of all responsibility: “Ich schreib es 
dir auf keine Weise zu’’ (1. 2864). Alfons is by now so annoyed at 
Tasso’s obstinacy that he has reassessed the guilt for the quarrel to 
the point of completely exculpating Antonio. All Antonio would have 
to do is to stand aside and let the sovereign wrath take its course. 
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Instead, he launches into his apparently quite superfluous attack. 
And what does he accomplish? The very opposite of what—if he still 
hates Tasso—he should wish. Alfons’ first words in the scene are: 
“Ich bin verdrieBlich” (1. 2836), but his last speech begins: ‘Ich bin’s 
zufrieden” (1. 2979), and he goes on to grant Tasso a leave which is 
not merely gracious, but actively solicitous, and which provides for 
the poet’s eventual return to the court. 

Of course we might conclude that this is an instance of Antonio’s 
being hoist with his own petard; if we share Professor Silz’ very low 
opinion of Antonio’s diplomatic skill, this conclusion, as such, would 
not be unreasonable. But not only is the evidence of the play uniform 
in attesting Antonio’s skill; more important is that this explanation 
would leave us still deeper in the lurch. The contradiction between a 
sinister intrigant and the “edle Mann” as whom we are manifestly 
expected to accept him a few scenes later is bad enough; it becomes 
wholly incomprehensible if Antonio is not left even the dignity of 
skill. For then the “edle Mann” is nothing more than the old farce’s 
stock figure of utter contempt, der geprellie Teufel. And Goethe here 
is nothing more—indeed less—than a clumsy hack. 

So—back to the text. The scene clearly reveals how Alfons is 
brought around from his initial ‘“verdrieBlich’’ to the final “zu- 
frieden.” His anger abates as Antonio’s spite increases: “Ich hab es 
oft gehért und oft entschuldigt” (1. 2917), “Du hattest Recht, 
Antonio, wenn...” (1. 2935). Antonio leads Alfons to see the ma- 
ligned Tasso in a more and more favorable light by forcing the prince 
to become the poet’s advocate; he allows himself to be “set straight” 
and thereby provides a harmless outlet for Alfons’ anger. It is hardly 
overstating the matter if we say that Antonio sacrifices his personal 
dignity to the difficult task he has assumed: to obtain for Tasso a 
gracious dismissal. 

This reading of the scene is, I believe, at least as tenable as the 
traditional one, and it has the very telling advantage of making 
Antonio’s behavior jibe with the final judgment which Goethe wants 
us to form of him. But does that suffice? Have I offered more than an 
ad hoc explanation which has nothing to recommend it except that it 
acquits Goethe of the charge of exceedingly poor judgment or out- 
rageously poor workmanship? If it does no more than that, it only 
raises a new difficulty. Tasso criticism furnishes abundant evidence 
that this scene—if we assume my reading of it to be correct—is highly 
(indeed, it might seem: perversely) misleading. If Goethe wanted to 
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show that Antonio turns into a loyal and effective friend, why did he 
write a scene which virtually everyone has felt to be completely un- 
fitted to this end? Why should he wilfully put stumbling blocks in the 
path of our understanding? 

To answer this objection I must be able to show that this peculiar 
way of exhibiting Antonio’s loyalty has implications—i.e., meanings— 
beyond the immediate one. By a procedure apparently so strange, 
Goethe jars us into attending to a question quite apart from the simple 
one of Antonio’s moral stature. The question is: Does Antonio tell the 
truth? Does he just “‘talk like that” in order to accomplish his purpose, 
while he “really” thinks Tasso a fine fellow? Ambassadors, by Wot- 
ton’s famous punning definition, “lie abroad for their country”; does 
Antonio lie abroad for his friend? 

No, he doesn’t lie (good diplomats don’t); what he says of Tasso 
is confirmed at every point by Alfons. But neither, surely, does he tell 
the truth. And precisely this, I suggest, is the intention of the scene: 
to show in action a mode of speech to which the categories truth and 
falsehood are entirely irrelevant. Antonio speaks to accomplish a 
certain end; and judged by his success (by which alone he can be 
judged), he speaks superlatively well. What he thinks, how he feels 
about Tasso, we have no means of knowing, the pure “states-man” 
does not speak to reveal himself and the truth that is in him, but to 
accomplish a purpose. What we are to discover in the scene, therefore, 
is not that Antonio is spiteful and treacherous, nor that he is generous 
and loyal, but rather that he is mot the kind of man whose inner truth 
is to be got at from what he says. For him, as well as to him, actions 
speak louder than words; he is to be known only by what he does. 

This leads us farther, because Tasso is Antonio’s antithesis. Tasso, 
we may infer, judges language solely under the categories truth and 
falsehood. Because he does so, he considers all speaking that is 
absichtlich as lying. It is worth noting that in the whole play he is the 
only one who utters real lies, as when he answers Leonore’s proposal to 
come to Florence: 


Gar reizend ist, was du mir sagst, so ganz 
Dem Wunsch gemi®, den ich im stillen nihre. (ll. 2426-27) 


In fact, he raises deception to the level of a principle of conduct: 


Wer spit im Leben sich verstellen lernt, 
Der hat den Schein der Ehrlichkeit voraus. 
Es wird schon gehn, nur iibe dich mit ihnen. _ (Il. 3107-09) 
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He does so, not, of course, because he is by nature dishonest, but on 
the contrary, because he is so fanatically honest—has so absolute an 
idea of the truth function of speech—that he feels surrounded by 
“liars”: people who talk to gain ends. 

It is for this reason that, in one sense, Antonio and Tasso exchange 
roles midway in the play. Until the end of Act II Antonio is the divi- 
sive force, while Tasso strives for union; in the last two acts Tasso is 
the divisive force, while Antonio strives for union. Why the turnabout? 
In the beginning, Tasso’s mode of speech is the appropriate one: the 
speech of friends who pursue no hidden designs, who want only to 
reveal themselves and their truth to each other. In the half real, half 
unreal world of the idyllic park Tasso feels at home; but for Antonio 
it is “fremdes Land,” so that he says: 

Vergebt, wenn ich... 
... weder Zeit noch Ort, 
Noch, was ich sage, wohl bedenken kann. (ll. 736-38) 


What he needs in order to speak properly is a purpose; so that when he 
is given a beneficent one (at the end of Act II), he speaks admirably— 
to the purpose. (When his passions give him a malignant one—in the 
quarrel scene—he speaks equally admirably—to that purpose.) But a 
purpose in speaking is precisely what Tasso despises and fears; and 
so, as soon as he feels compelled to speak in this fashion, he lies and 
with every word widens the gap between himself and the others. 

It has often been observed that Goethe took the greatest pains to 
keep the two antagonists morally equivalent. I hope the preceding 
paragraphs have further buttressed that observation. The moral 
balance is so exact because we are not supposed to sit in judgment over 
the two men; we are supposed to apprehend two modes of being— 
which is Goethe’s poetry always means two modes of speaking. When 
Antonio “etwas Menschlichs in dem Busen fiihlt” (I. 2004), he be- 
comes dangerous; to speak properly, he must have a proper purpose 
assigned to him by the state, since he is the “states-man,”’ the “func- 
tionary”: “Was gelten soll, mu wirken und muf dienen” (I. 671). 
But when Tasso speaks in this manner, denying his true “Gefiihl,” 
he becomes dangerous, to speak properly, he must give voice to what 
is within him: 

Doch schéner ist’s, wenn uns die Seele sagt, 
Wo wir der feinen Vorsicht nicht bediirfen. (ll. r2z1-12) 


And so it is that in the final scene Antonio is almost silent (of 167 
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lines he has a mere 24) but does the deed that puts his humanity be- 
yond doubt: wordlessly, without protestations of friendship, he steps 
up to the desperate poet and takes his hand. He is ein Mann der Tat. 
Tasso, conversely, accepts the impossibility of fulfilling himself in 
action: “Ich gebe mich, und so ist es getan”’ (1. 3381). He speaks, and 
in speaking discovers his true function, his mode of self-fulfilment: 


Und wenn der Mensch in seiner Qual verstummt, 
Gab mir ein Gott, zu sagen, wie ich leide. (ll. 3432-33) 


He is ein Mann des Wortes. 

A full development of this theme would finally involve, I am con- 
vinced, a full interpretation of the play—that is to say, the formula- 
tion of the “law” which would reveal Tasso as a wholly consistent 
verbai universe, or ‘‘consequente Composition” (to quote Goethe’s 
own judgment of his play). This is not the occasion to attempt such 
an interpretation; but I trust that what I have suggested of it is 
enough to prove my point: that Goethe had a compeiling reason for 
writing V.i precisely as he did. Not a compulsive reason, as though he 
had to get some old hatreds off his chest, and let the devil take the 
play. But a compelling one: a certain meaning had to be put across, 
and he saw no other—at least no better—way to do it. 

Here, of course, the critic may step in and say: “TI still don’t like 
it. This is not the best of all possible worlds; the thing could have been 
done more simply, more neatly, without creating so much puzzle- 
ment.” Saying this devolves upon the critic the task of showing how it 
should have been done; but that, surely, is not an unfair demand to 
make of those who reject the doctrine of the poet’s infallibility. And 
there is still another position the critic can take: even though he admit 
the play to be perfect, he needn’t like it. We may justifiably feel that 
the best of all possible worlds is nevertheless pretty miserable, or 
pretty dull. I don’t believe that King Lear could be shown to be as 
perfect as Tasso; but I should think him a very poor critic who there- 
fore decided that Tasso was the greater play. The critic works with a 
set of values different from those of the interpreter, since he is not 
concerned solely with meaning but with that elusive quality—beauty 
—and since, where he finds it, he tries to be contagious about it. The 
interpreter tries to demonstrate; it is not his business to persuade us 
that the poem is beautiful, any more than it is the scientist’s business 
to persuade us that the world is glorious. He tries to show how it 
works; having done so, he leaves the critic to decide whether his dem- 
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onstration has sharpened our sense of the poem’s beauty. (I believe 
that in some way and in some measure it inevitably will, though I am 
not prepared to say how. In any case, the problem is in good part 
academic, since no interpreter in his right mind would bother to waste 
the very considerable effort of an interpretation on a poem that he did 
not, as critic, think highly of.) 

I should say, then, that we cannot dispense with the “tough- 
mindedness” which frankly recognizes and probes the apparent errors 
and inconsistencies of even the most venerable poets. But neither can 
we dispense with the working hypothesis that the poet is infallible. 
For if we do, we are, in the face of an “inconsistency,”’ committed to 
judging before we have made every effort to understand. That is why 
biographical information so often is more of a hindrance than a help: 
if offers us far too easy an escape from the possibly laborious task of 
pushing through to the poet’s last intention. There are two kinds of 
response to the reading of poetry: the too ready acquiescence and the 
too ready judgment. What poetry of the first rank demands of us is a 
precarious balance between acquiescence and judgment. If we can 
maintain it, poets like Goethe will reward us with unsuspected mean- 
ings and, beyond them, with the severe pleasure we derive from seeing 
a grand and yet minutely articulated structure. 


SIGURD BuRCKHARDT 
The Ohio State University 





NOTES ON THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE 
EARLIER “BIEDERMAIER” 


A century has gone by since the last of a group of humorous poems 
under the name of a fictitious village schoolmaster, “Gottlieb Bieder- 
maier,” came out in the Munich comic weekly, Fliegende Blitter 
(1857). It is now fitting to examine at last the original collection and 
the few book versions of it, in order to clear up misconceptions and to 
correct long-standing errors. 

The idea of the ‘“‘Biedermaier”’ collection originated in 1853 with 
Dr. Adolf KuSmaul. After he had assembled a number of poems he 
invited his friend, Ludwig Eichrodt, to contribute others and to help 
him edit the work for publication. These young men were jolly 
Badenser, lately corps-students in Heidelberg, close friends of J. 
Viktor Scheffel. Eichrodt, like Scheffel, belonged to Alemannia: Kuf- 
maul was a member of Suevia. 

Kufmaul (1822-1902) had prepared himself for a medical career 
and in time became one of Germany’s most eminent physicians and 
professors of medicine. Late in life he published his Jugenderinnerun- 
gen, a book which was so readable that it continued in print long after 
the death of the author.’ It contained a generally overlooked chapter 
in which Kufmaul, after forty-six years, related his part as the 
creator of “Gottlieb Biedermaier’”’ and sketched Eichrodt’s work with 
him on the first version. Practically everything written on the subject 
in reference works and elsewhere is at fault in ascribing the origin of 
“‘Biedermaier” to Eichrodt rather than to Ku®maul. 

Ludwig Eichrodt (born 1827), a member of a prominent family, 
was five years younger than Kufsmaul. After his Heidelberg period 
there came restless years, during which he even considered following 
some of his friends who, for political reasons, had gone to America. 
Finally in 1871 he settled down as an Oberamtsrichter in Lahr where 
he died in 1892. He was indefatigable as a writer of verse.? For many 
years Eichrodt edited at Lahr the famous Allgemeines deutsches 
Kommersbuch, the 1920 printing of which still contained sixteen texts 
over his name. Richard M. Meyer wrote of him: “Er wurde vor und 
eigentlich iiber Wilhelm Busch zum Klassiker des ‘héheren (geist- 

1 Adolf KuSmaul, Jugenderinnerungen eines alten Arztes, Stuttgart, 1899 (16.-18- 
Aufl. 1936). A few American libraries have this book (e.g., Yale, Library of Congress). 

2 In KuSmaul’s words: “Er hatte sich als Humorist und Meister in lustigem Reimen 
und Dichten bekannt gemacht und war geradezu unerschipflich im Versemachen” 
(Jugenderinnerungen, p. 470). In Heidelberg days as contributor to the Kneipzeitung 


‘““ibertraf L. Eichrodt ihn (J. V. Scheffel) an leichtem Versbau und neckischer Laune” 
(op. cit., p. 166). 
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reichen) Blédsinns.’’* Like a number of other humorous poets, 
Eichrodt was annoyed when his serious lyrics were slighted in favor of 
his comic verse.‘ 


The publication of “Biedermaier” in Fliegende Blitter was not 
followed by special editions, hence the public got out of touch with 
the poems.’ But “‘Biedermaier” lived on and hovered about Eichrodt 
as his alleged creator. Also the notion of the Biedermaierzeit developed, 
arousing for a long time nostalgia for “the good old days.” 


The nineteenth-century “Biedermaier” of KuSmaul and Eichrodt 
we may call “Biedermaier I.” 


The most important employment of the old name lies outside the 
scope of the present study. It occurs in countless discussions of 
Biedermeierstil in furniture design, interior decoration, architecture 
and what not, including particularly literarisches Biedermeier. ‘‘( Das) 
Biedermeier,” as the designation for a style, can be termed “‘Bieder- 
meier II.” It has, of course, established itself—with this spelling— 
in the western world in the twentieth century.® The significance of 
“‘Biedermeier IT” justifies a good look here at its predecessor. 


* R. M. Meyer, Die deutsche Literatur des XIX. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1912), p. 319. 

‘In 1887 Eichrodt wrote, in a whimsical tone, a short Aulobiographie for a serial 
publication, Das humoristische Deutschland of Stuttgart (1m, 110-13). A. Kennel pub- 
lished the story of Eichrodt’s life in a small volume, Ludwig Eichrodt: Ein Dichterleben 
(Lahr, 1895). These two publications are not available in this country, but through the 
kindness of Dr. Haas of the University of Heidelberg Library the writer was enabled 
to examine a copy of Kennel and to obtain a photostat of the Autobiographie. The 
Allg. deut. Biographie has an article on Eichrodt (xtvim, 298-310). A half-century after 
his demise he was remembered, in the midst of war, by a contributor to the Frankfurter 
Zig., 5 Feb., 1942, nos. 65-66, one column, signed by “D,” with the title, “Weiland 
Gottlieb Biedermaier.” It repeats several of the common misconceptions about Eich- 
rodt and “Biedermaier.” 

5 Eichrodt’s version of 1869 may have had little influence. 

* The spelling “Biedermaier” was used regularly in the older period, a practice 
from which KuSmaul did not deviate. In Eichrodt’s writings, possibly through careless- 
ness, “‘Biedermeier” occurred three times (p. 6, and once in his Autobiographie). 

Orthographic reform may have had something to do with the change to “Bieder- 
meier.” But the numerous poems by Fritz von Ostini (editor of the widely read Munich 
weekly, Jugend), all of which were signed ‘‘Biedermeier mit ei,” may rather have been 
responsible for popularizing this inessential spelling. These verses were seitkritische 
Gedichte, humorous and serious, published in Jugend (with illustrations) during a period 
of several years from 1898 on. In 1904 Ostini collected them in a 156-page volume, 
Biedermeier mit ei, Stuttgart, A. Bonz & Co.; second edition 1908. 

M. Miiller-Jabusch in his Das Bichlein Biedermaier, p. 3 (see note 8), makes a 
surprising assertion: “Aber die Zeitschrift Jugend gab noch [beside its “Jugendstil’”’] 
einer Kunstepoche den Namen, die bisher noch keinen hatte und der man sich eigent- 
lich nicht so bewuSt geworden war, jener sehr biirgerlichen und bescheidenen Epoche 
nach dem Empire vor der Wiederaufnahme der historischen Stile, eben dem Bieder- 
meier.” 
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Writers on the very different “Biedermeier II” have little occa- 
sion even to mention Kufmaul’s and Eichrodt’s comic verses. How- 
ever Rudolf Majut of Berlin stepped over the border in introducing 
a profound study of “Das literarische Biedermeier” with some re- 
marks on early “Biedermaier,” using Kennel’s biography of Eichrodt.’ 
Majut disproved, once for all, the claim that Ludwig Pfau had in- 
vented the name “Herr Biedermaier” seven years before 1853. He 
also corrected the false date of 1850 for the first published ‘“Bieder- 
maier” (see below, p. 413). But he had not discovered Dr. KuSmaul’s 
Jugenderinnerungen with the first-hand account of the beginnings of 
“Biedermaier.” 

Important studies on “Biedermaier I” are lacking.® 

In the following pages the various versions of the “Biedermaier I” 
poems will be examined. 


I. THE ‘“‘BIEDERMAIER” OF KUGMAUL AND EICHRODT 


In the latter part of May, 1853, Dr. Adolf Ku®maul, then of 
Kandern in Baden, paid a short visit to a corps-brother of Heidelberg 
days, Heinrich Goll. The latter was living with his father, at that time 
an official in Karlsruhe. While Kufmaul was browsing among his 
host’s books “in der guten Stube,” be found a volume of homely verse 
which was a great favorite of the elder Goll. Its quaint title-page read: 
Samuel Friedrich Sauters, des alten Dorfschulmeisters, welcher an- 
finglich in Flehingen dann in Zaisenhausen war und als Pensionir 
wieder in Flehingen wohnt, simmtliche Gedichte. Mit zwei Abbildungen. 
Auf Kosten des Verfassers. Karlsruhe, bei Kreuzbauer und Hasper in 
Kommission gegeben. 1845. 1 Thaler.® 

In his Jugenderinnerungen Kufmaul related: 


7 Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift, xx (1932), 401-404. 

* Two minor publications dealing with “Biedermaier I” deserve mention. R. K. 
Goldschmit-Jentner published in Velhagen and Klasings Monatshefte, Vol. Lit, p. 241- 
44, “Biedermeier. Ein vergessenes Kapitel aus der deutschen Literaturgeschichte.” It 
is superficial and contains glaring errors. 

The new edition of the Reallexikon der deutschen Literatur lists Das Biichlein Bieder- 
maier. Hg. v. Maximilian Miiller-Jabusch (1954). It is a 32-page pamphlet, privately 
printed as a Christmas greeting for friends, hence not available to the public. The 
compiler is a prominent newspaper editor and publisher “auf der Insel Berlin.” He gave 
a correct thumbnail sketch of the earlier “Biedermaier.” Texts: eight from “Bieder- 
maier,” nine from S. F, Sauter, and four others in an Anhang. 

The Enciclopedia Italiana, article on “Biedermeier” by Prof. L. Vincenti of 
Munich, 1949, seems to be the only reference work in any language which names with- 
out errors the sources of “Biedermaier I.” 

* No copy has so far been located in an American library. Copious extracts from 
Sauter were published by Eugene Kilian in Neujahrsblater der Bad. Histor. Kommission 
in 1902. 
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Vater Goll war so giitig, mir es nach Kandern mitzugeben, wo ich es acht 
Tage behielt und mit unbeschreiblichem Vergniigen durchlas. ... In den 
Gedichten entdeckte ich einen bisher ungehobenen Schatz einer eigenartigen 
Poesie von ungewéhnlich komischer Kraft. Die Gedichte waren meist ganz 
ernst gemeint und nicht auf Erregung der Lachmuskeln berechnet; aber ge- 
rade weil sie diese unbeabsichtigte Wirkung hatten, wirkten sie doppelt 
lustig, und darin lag der Humor. 

Der Dichter war ein altviterischer Dorfschulmeister gewesen und zeit- 
lebens freigeblieben von sentimentalen, weltschmerzlichen und politischen 
Anwandlungen. ... Er war ganz und gar naturwiichsig und harmlos. Seine 
poetische Ader glich den friedlichen Bachlein seiner stillen Kraichgauer Hei- 
mat, iiber die er kaum je hinauskam. Seine Muse kannte nur die Freuden und 
Leiden seines Dorfes. . . . 

Mein unerwarteter Fund gab Anla® zur Einfiihrung des Dichters “Bie- 
dermaier” in den deutschen Musenhain.... [Ich] schnitt sofort dessen 
drollige Figur aus der Sauterschen Sammlung, stellte eine Anzahl der Ge- 
dichte unverindert, sowie einige, neu von mir in Sauter’s Geiste verfafte, 
zusammen und iiberschickte “das grofe Werk weniger Tage,” wie ich mich 
ausdriickte, nebst einer Vorrede, welche die Biedermaierpoesie scharf charak- 
terisierte, meinem Freunde Eichrodt, der damals in Durlach [bei Karlsruhe] 
wohnte. Ich forderte ihn zur Mitarbeit auf mit der Bemerkung, “Obschon 
du den Sauter nicht iibertreffen kannst, so diirfte dirs doch gelingen, ihn zu 
erreichen.” Ich legte Sauters Gedichte bei und bat, sie dem alten Goll zu- 
riickzugeben.”” 


Thus the idea of the project was Kufimaul’s alone. He took the 
initiative vigorously and worked out carefully his plan leading 
through to publication. 

In the letter to Eichrodt dated June 2, 1853, which accompanied 
“das grofe Werk weniger Tage,” Kufmaul had already called his 
collection “Biedermaiers und Schartenmaiers Gedichte,’™ with the 
explanation: “Ich habe gefunden, es lassen sich nur zwei Kategorien 
biederer Poesie auffinden, bewufte (Schartenmaier) und unbewuBte 
(Biedermaier).’’* “Schartenmaier’s” were poems, “die durch witzige, 
mit Gliick nachgeahmte Naivetat absichtlich Heiterkeit zu erzielen 
trachteten.” Kufmaul conceived “Schartenmaier’” himself as the 
urban counterpart to ““Biedermaier,” the village schoolmaster. 


1° KuGmaul, Jugenderinnerungen, p. 488. For some parts of the above Kufmaul 
used Kennel’s biography of Eichrodt, containing quotations from his own letters to his 
friend in 1853. 

u “unter dem Namen Schartenmaier hat bekanntlich Fr. Th. Vischer als 
Student das késtliche Bankelsangerlied vom Helfer Brehm vorgetragen” (Jugenderin- 
nerungen, p. 489). This poem, “Der ich von des Datpheus Leben,” in forty-five four-line 
stanzas, can be found in Musenklange aus Deutschlands Leierkasten, Reutlingen, s. a. 

2 Kennel, p. 80. 

8 Jugenderinnerungen, p. 489. 
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There soon followed, by post only, an exchange of materials with 
Eichrodt who was eager to join in the undertaking. In his youth Eich- 
rodt had once seen Sauter himself. Kufmaul was obliged to restrain 
somewhat the exuberance of his younger collaborator who had as- 
sembled many poems for inclusion which did not fit Ku8maul’s rigid 
two-part classification. Finally the two agreed to admit as a third 
category a number of poems (chiefly by Eichrodt) to be ascribed to a 
fictitious bookbinder, “‘Horatius Treuherz.” 

Neither of the two friends left an unequivocal statement as to 
which of them coined the name “Biedermaier.’”"* However Kufmaul, 
as the first to use it (in the above-mentioned letter to Eichrodt), must 
also have invented it. Comic “-maier’’ compounds “‘were in the air.” 
Having ‘“‘Schartenmaier,”’ and with “bieder” uppermost in his mind, 
Kufmaul scarcely needed help to make up “‘Biedermaier.’’” Eichrodt 
was the first to get the name into print, when he mentioned it twice 
(as ‘‘Biedermeier’’) in his Gedichte in allerlei Humoren® which was 
printed not earlier than the summer of 1853, as it already contained 
the name of “Horatius Treuherz.” 

Having assumed academic and professional duties, Dr. Kuimaul 
seems to have left to the zealous Eichrodt the responsibility for secur- 
ing a publisher for the collection which was finished in July (1853). 
In the political atmosphere of those days publishers were timid about 
issuing the poems. Finally Eichrodt’s friends, the editors of the 
Munich Fliegende Blitter, came to the rescue. The poems were to be 
published, according to the policy of the periodical, without the 
names of their two editors. This suited Kufmaul, at any rate.’” 

A plan to issue later a separate book edition was not carried out. 

The first installment did not appear until midwinter 1855 in Vol. 
xxI (No. 493) of Fliegende Blatter, on page 102. Publication, one or two 


M4 A. Kennel explained that the facts on the origin of the name could not be learned 
from the elderly Kufmaul and Eichrodt themselves, “da die Erinnerungen der Freunde 
nach einem halben Jahrhundert unbestimmt und nicht ohne Widerspruch sind” 
(Ludwig Eichrodt, p. 79-81). 

% Majut assumed (GRM, xx, 402) that there had been an earlier exchange of 
letters (shortly before June 2, 1853) between KuSmaul and Eichrodt in which the latter 
contributed some poems under “Knittelmaier” and possibly suggested the name 
“‘Biedermaier.” This is improbable, in view of the distance separating the two friends 
and the shortness of the time. 

6 Majut, p. 403. 

17 “KuSmaul hiitete sich damals wohl, ‘als klinischer Biedermaier vor seinen 
Studenten und Patienten zu figurieren,’ wie er sich scherzhaft ausdriickte, und war 
fiir Anonymitit.” (Cf. A. Kennel, p. 83.) 
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poems at a time, continued in Vols. xxm, xxi, xxv, and up to about 
late April, 1857, in Vol. xxv1 (No. 618), 142."8 


At the end of the first page are some remarks which bring the 
title and introduce the Vorrede: 


..» Die Sammler nachstehender Gedichte, welche solche meist aus Bruch- 


stiicken und Andeutungen zu lebendigem Organismus hergestellt haben, 
schicken ihrer Arbeit unter dem Titel: 


1. Auserlesene Gedichte von Weiland Gottlieb Biedermaier, Schul- 
meister in Schwaben, und Erzahlungen des alten Schartenmaier. 
Mit einem Anhang von Buchbinder Horatius Treuherz 


folgende Erlauterung [die Vorrede] voran, die auch hier nicht leicht entbehrt 
werden kann. 


There was a portrait of “Gottlieb Biedermaier” and nearly every 
poem was accompanied by an illustration. The greater part of the 
drawings bore the initials of Prof. Eduard Ille, the ablest of the 
Fliegende Bliiter artists. The illustrations were in perfect harmony 
with the texts and, with their “Biedermaier” charm, may have made 
a greater appeal than some of the poems. 

Kufmaul’s unaltered Vorrede was dated “Schwaben im Wonne- 
mond des Jahres 1853,” which places its composition before the 
association of Eichrodt with the project, hence there was as yet no 
mention in it of “Treuherz.” In that letter of Kufmaul to his friend 
(June 2, 1853) this significant passage occurs: “Meine Vorrede be- 
handelt das Historische und Asthetische der Biedermanns-Poesie, 
hoffe ich, so geniigend, daf es Dir klar werden wird, wie ich meine, 
da die Sache aufgefaSt werden muf.”!” 

In the Vorrede itself KuSmaul hailed whimsically the Swabian 
region of Gottlieb Biedermaier’s birth and went on to characterize the 
gentle spirit of the humble pedagogue, content even in penury, and 
finally to deplore the passing of the old-time schoolmasters of village 
and town (“‘Schartenmaier”’ is here der stédtische Prizeptor). A number 
of passages from the Vorrede must be quoted: 

Es ist doch eine schéne und gesegnete Provinz das Land am Oberrhein 
und der Donau, fruchtbar an Obst und Wein, Korn und Weizen, Schwaben 


und beritihmten Mannern... O ihr freundlichen Thaler und Héhen der 
Umgegend Knittlingens und Brettens, wo ein Faust das Licht der Welt er- 


18 Neither the semiannual volumes of Fliegende Blitter nor the weekly issues were 
dated. The volumes were numbered and paged and the eight-page weekly issues were 
numbered consecutively throughout the years from the beginning in 1844. For the 


first 25 volumes a strange scheme of publication was in force: 24 issues instead of 26 toa 
volume. 


18 A. Kennel, p. 80. 
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blickte, ihr saht auch den trefflichen Biedermaier geboren werden . . . Faust 
und Biedermaier, welche Gegensitze! Und doch gehéren beide demselben 
Schwaben an, der hypergeniale Ikarus . . . und der geniigsame Biedermaier, 
dem seine kleine Stube, sein enger Garten . . . und das diirftige Loos eines 
verachteten Dorfschulmeisters zu irdischer Gltickseligkeit bescheiden ge- 
niigen .. . Nur eines muf ihn betriiben. Das Verhangni& scheint den Unter- 
gang des Geschlechtes der Biedermaier unabwendbar beschlossen zu 
haben ... Mit ihm scheidet zugleich der letzte jener Ehrenminner, welche 
unsere Vater Schulmeister genannt haben. An ihre Stelle tritt der moderne 
Schullehrer, der auch ... [des alten Schulmeisters] Gemiithlichkeit abge- 
streift hat, eine Brille trigt und—Georg Sand liest. 

... Gemiithliche Biederkeit ist der Grundton, der durch diese Lieder 
zieht, eine naive Beachtung der einfachsten Verhiltnisse des Lebens, welche 
der raffinierte moderne Weltmensch gar nicht mehr zu erkennen vermag, 
eine Verehrung der Autoritaét und Ordnung, wie sie uns leider in den Wirrsalen 
der letzten Jahre ganz abhanden gekommen ist. Schade, da nicht unser 
groGer Schiller seinen wackeren Landsmann gekannt hat... . 

... Biedermaier ist die unbewuSte Biederkeit gegeniiber der kiinst- 
lichen . . . des stidtischen Prizeptors. Schartenmaier erheitert immer ab- 
sichtlich. . .. Biedermaier dagegen erheitert unabsichtlich; selbst da, wo er 
das Gegentheil von Erheiterung bezweckt, muf der herrliche Menschen- 
freund noch seinem Nichsten Freude machen und ihn ergétzen. 

Beide aber, Biedermaier wie Schartenmaier, werden bald zu den fossilen 
Uberresten jener vormarzstindfluthlichen Zeiten gehéren, wo Teutschland 
noch im Schatten kiihler Sauerkrautképfe gemiithlich aG, trank, dichtete und 
verdaute, und das Ubrige Gott und dem Bundestage anheimstellte. Sie 
[Biedermaier, Schartenmaier] kiinftigen Zeiten zu erhalten ist eine Pflicht, 
der wir uns hiemit entledigt haben.” 


On the basis of old letters, etc., Eichrodt’s son (see title 4 below) 
attempted to identify the authors of the “Biedermaier” poems. Thus 
for the twenty-seven numbers of the “Biedermaier”’ section proper in 
the Fliegende Blatter version we find that (a) three had been taken over 
directly from S. F. Sauter: a group of three short “‘Friihlingslieder,” 
“Das arme Dorfschulmeisterlein,” and the famous “Kartoffellied” 
(““Herbei, herbei zu meinem Sang’’);”° (b) five others were altered by 
Kufmaul “frei nach Sauter,” including “Die Schlacht bei Leipzig” 
und “Die Siindfluth, in lauter einsilbige Wérter gesetzt” (five three- 
line stanzas); (c) Kufmaul and Eichrodt together inserted one, 


*® Sauter was not mentioned by name. In his old age KuSmaul wrote (Jugenderin- 
nerungen, p. 489): “Ausdriicklich sei noch bemerkt, da & ich in einer Note zu dem Vor- 
wort [1853] auf Sauter, als den echten und eigentlichen Biedermaier, hinwies, um keines 
Plagiats geziehen zu werden.” Someone must have eliminated this note before the Flie- 
gende Blatter version was printed. E. Kilian, who reprinted some of Sauter, disapproved 
of KuGmaul’s and Eichrodt’s use of the schoolmaster’s verse—he even called it “bedenk- 
liche literarische Freibeuterei.”* 
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“Warnung vor der Trunkenheit,” “frei nach Sauter”; (d) four were 
written by KufSmaul and (e) four by Eichrodt; (f) three others, 
allegedly or in fact, had been contributed by friends and (g) the 
authorship of seven poems is still uncertain. 

One of the most amusing items in “Biedermaier” was a little 
hoax perpetrated by the editors of Fliegende Blatter. They smuggled in 
as “‘Biedermaier’s” the little-known seven-line rhyme from Goethe’s 
Nachgelassene Werke, ‘Eins wie’s andere” (“Die Welt ist ein Sardel- 
lensalat”’). Since nobody protested the plagiarism, they themselves 
inserted two weeks later a letter purporting to have come from a 
stuffy pedant in Dresden, who called attention to the “little error” 
and also suggested solemnly that there might after all be real points 
of contact between “‘Biedermaier” and the Bard of Weimar, “welche 
eine ganze Liicke in der bestehenden Goethe-Literatur auszufiillen 
im Stande sind.’™ Fliegende Blitter followed this up with an “Erkla- 
rung” and then with ““Notgedrungene Erklirung” over the name of 
our friend “‘Horatius Treuherz” (xxvi, 46, 62, 86, 127). 

In spite of Kufmaul’s emphasis on “‘Schartenmaier” only two such 
poems were printed with the original “Biedermaier”; one of them 
written by him, “Fridolin” (xxv1, 14), and the other by Eichrodt, 
“Schartenmaiers Klage um Biedermaier”’ (xxv1, 142). 

In the title of ““Biedermaier” an “Anhang von Buchbinder Hora- 
tius Treuherz” was mentioned.” These poems were not assigned to a 
special Anhang but were scattered through the five volumes of 
Fliegende Blatter containing “Biedermaier.”” Thus the two sets of 
poems appeared concurrently in the comic weekly. A special caption, 
“Lieder des Buchbinders Treuherz,’’ was used for six of these nine 
numbers, while the rest were mixed in with “Biedermaier.” In Vol. 
XxI, page 174, Kufmaul, “zur Einfiihrung,” contributed a letter from 
“Treuherz,” dated May 1, 1853, to introduce these poems. Kufmaul 
also wrote the first number, ‘“‘Politische Triolette,” and joined with 


| At that time this made a good joke. But in the “‘Biedermeier IT” period serious 
attempts have been made to discuss Goethe and some aspects of “Biedermeier” (see 
Kohlschmidt and Mohr, Reallexikon*, p. 172). 

@ Kufimaul, Jugenderinnerungen, p. 489: “Eichrodt schickte mir zahlreiche 
Gedichte, die bis auf wenige, nicht in die Kategorie der echten Biedermaierpoesie 
gehérten. Wir kamen deshalb iiberein, sie einem fingierten, von der Politik bereits 
angekriankelten und mit Schiller und Goethe befreundeten Buchbinder Treuherz unter- 
zuschieben.” 

* Kufmaul referred to this letter as a “Vorrede.” Dating it May 1 was an after- 
thought, as it must have been written in the summer of 1853. Here KuGmaul had 
Treuherz say, “Ich bin mit Biedermaier von miitterlicher Seite verwandt.” 
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Eichrodt in composing a ““Hymnus auf Goethe” (xxm, 151, fourteen 
six-line stanzas). The rest of the ‘““Treuherz” poems were by Eichrodt. 
One was a “Hymnus auf Schiller” (xxi, 39) to match the one on 
Goethe. Accompanying some of the “Treuherz’”’ poems were illustra- 
tions, some of which were initialed by Prof. ille and done in the same 
style as his drawings for ‘‘Biedermaier.”’ 

After the completion of this ‘‘Ur-Biedermaier” in July, 1853, Dr. 
Kufmaul, who had been the dominating personality in the collabora- 
tion, seems to have had no further connection with the undertaking. 


Il. EICHRODT’S VERSIONS OF “‘BIEDERMAIER” 


Ludwig Eichrodt’s two versions of the “Biedermaier’’ collection 
were published, not as separate prints, but as sections within volumes 
of his own comic verse. He rearranged and edited the poems at will. 

One of the little books which he put out in 1869 was Lyrische 
Karrikaturen [sic]. Eine Anthologie von Ludwig Eichrodt. Lahr. 
Verlag von Moritz Schauenburg.™ It was on inferior paper and con- 
tained no illustrations. Of the 147 pages the first 57 were taken up by 
the “‘Anthologie.” The other, much larger, section (to page 147), 
having no relation to the “Anthologie” and not being mentioned on 
the title page, seems to have been included to make up a full volume. 
It was introduced on page 59 by a convenient new short title, ““Das 
Buch Biedermaier.”” The main title of this section and the beginning 
of the Vorwort followed on page 61: 

2. Weiland Gottlieb Biedermaiers Schulmeisters in Schwaben Auser- 


lesene Gedichte nebst Beilagen des Buchbinders Horatius Treuherz 
und des alten Schwartenmeier [sic]. 


Pages 65-105 contained the “Biedermaier” texts proper, and the Bei- 
lagen filled out the section. 

In his A utobiographie of 1887 (see note 4) Eichrodt had only this 
to say of his 1869 version: “Biedermeier [sic] und Genossen wagen 
sich ausgebiirstet auf den Biichermarkt.” The edition was probably 
small and could not have reached as large a public as the ‘“‘Bieder- 
maier” of Fliegende Blatter. It came out, too, at a time soon to be 
dominated by the great events of 1870-71. Neither Dr. Ku8maul nor 
Eichrodt’s son (title 4 below) mentioned this version, reference works 
overlook it or list it inaccurately. 

* The Library of the University of Chicago has a copy (bound with Eichrodt’s 


Lyrischer Kehraus), possibly the only one in this country. 
% “Schwartenmeier” for “Schartenmaier” in this version only. 
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In the Vorwort Eichrodt altered in places KuSmaul’s old Vorrede 
(omitting certain passages and adding two new ones), but took over 
the greater part intact. 

He now brought the texts together under the three divisions men- 
tioned in the title. From the twenty-seven strictly ‘‘Biedermaier” 
poems of Fliegende Blatter Eichrodt selected twenty and added six 
new ones, perhaps his own. Among these was his “Grofe deutsche 
Literaturballade” (Schiller, Goethe). 

Under “‘Horatius Treuherz’”’ the nine original poems reappeared 
and six others were added. 

“Schwartenmaier” included the two from the comic weekly and 
three others: Kufimaul’s extraordinary “Der verlorene Sohn” (“In 
dem Lande Mesopotamien”) in thirty-four four-line stanzas, and 
another poem of his (“Jeremias Birkenstecken”), also Eichrodt’s 
“Mythus vom ersten Bruder Liederlich” (Kain), twenty-two four- 
line stanzas. 

At least by 1869 Eichrodt’s connection with “‘Biedermaier” had 
become known. In that year, too, he printed an acknowledgment that 
he was not solely responsible for all those poems, but without giving 
his “like-minded friend” (Ad. KuSmaul) full credit for initating the 
project.* By the time of his fiftieth birthday in 1877 Eichrodt himself 
was not only hailed generally as the actual creator of that figure, but 
sometimes he even called himself “Biedermaier.” Fr. Th. Vischer 
honored Eichrodt on that occasion in 1877 with a poem “Scharten- 
maier an Biedermaier”’ (eleven four-line stanzas), to which his friend 
responded with “Biedermaier an Schartenmaier”’ (fourteen stanzas) 
signed “G. Biedermaier (L. Eichrodt).” (See also p. 414 below.) 

It must be remembered that Professor Dr. med. Adolf Kufmaul 
might still have been reluctant to have his name connected with 
“Biedermaier.”” However, after Eichrodt’s death he felt free to express 
a degree of irritation over the liberties the former had been taking with 
his friend’s literary products.?? 


% Passage inserted in Vorwort of the 1869 version, p. 63: “Seinen Zweck zu er- 
reichen, mufte der Verfasser dieses ‘Buches’ manches Fremde benutzen, und sei auch 
hier erwaihnt, daf er zu Manchem die Mitwirkung eines gleichgestimmten Freundes 
in Anspruch nahm.” 

7 Jugenderinnerungen, p. 470: “Diese Bierzeitungs-Poesie hat er (Eichrodt] spiter, 
ohne mich zu fragen, teils im Lahrer Kommersbuch, teils bei seinen eigenen Gedichten 
untergebracht. Einer dieser Scherze ist die Geschichte von dem verlorenen Sohn in 
Mesopotamien, ein Widerhall der ‘Wanderlust’ Eichrodts [‘Nach Italien, nach Italien’) 
im Gewand einer Romanze; er mag sie aus diesem Grunde als sein eigenes Kind ange- 
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Eichrodt himself was either careless, or confused by the lack of 
dates in Fliegende Blatter when, in 1869 and 1890, he added at the end 
of his reprints from the ““Biedermaier” Vorrede of 1853, ““Geschrieben 
1850. (Vergl. Fl. BI.).” As noted by Majut (p. 405 above) the editors of 
many reference works took up this error and made it worse by regard- 
ing 1850 (rather than 1855-57) as the date of the publication of 
“Biedermaier” in Fliegende Blatter. 

Under “Biedermaier” or “Eichrodt’”’ the compilers of most of the 
best works of reference have been copying from one another for many 
decades the false title “‘Biedermaiers Liederlust 1870.” This error goes 
back at least to Ad. Stern’s Lexikon der deutschen National-Litteratur, 
1882. As a rule such bibliographers give the impression that this 
“Biedermaiers Liederlust” was an independent publication. But in 
fact it could have been nothing else than the above discussed section 
within the covers of Eichrodt’s Lyrische Karrikaturen, 1869." 

As late as 1882 the persistent Eichrodt started a ‘“Biedermaier” 
series of his own for Fliegende Blatter, but only two poems were 
printed (A. Kennel, p. 82). 

3. Eichrodt’s second version of ‘“‘Biedermaier” was incorporated 
in his Gesammelie Dichtungen (Stuttgart: Ad. Bonz & Comp., 1890), 
two well-printed volumes without illustrations.** ‘Biedermaier” 
occupies pages 56-160 of Vol. 2 (“Kehraus”). The short title, ““Das 
Buch Biedermaier,” and the formal title (“Weiland Gottlieb Bieder- 
maiers ...,”), are the same as in 1869 (but with Schartenmaier for 
Schwartenmeier). 

The Vorwort is that of 1869 except for the omission of the two 
passages which Ejichrodt had inserted in 1869 in Kufmaul’s old 





sehen haben, obwohl er nur wenige, und nicht gerade gliickliche Anderungen daran 
vorgenommen hat.” (Eichrodt included “In dem Lande Mesopotamien” in both of his 
versions of ‘‘Biedermaier.”’) 

*8 A cryptic statement of Eichrodt’s in another book was responsible for the mis- 
leading title. In the Nachrede of the second part of his Lyrischer Kehraus, 1869, p. 133, 
Biedermaiers Liederlust was mentioned, but evidently as a (playful?) designation for the 
“Biedermaier” poems published, or to be published, also in 1869, as one of the two 
independent sections in Lyrische Karrikaturen. Eichrodt himself seems not to have used 
the expression again. 

The continuation of Goedekes Grundri£ (Akademie-Verlag, Berlin, 1955, 1, 62) is 
worthless for the older “Biedermaier.” It offers one reference only—to Lyrische Kar- 
rikaturen, giving Biedermeiers [sic] Liederlust as the Vortitel. The Goedeke bibliogra- 
pher had evidently not seen Lyrische Karrikaturen which (in the Chicago copy) has 
“Das Buch Biedermaier” as a Vortitel for the second section. 

* The Library of the University of California at Los Angeles has a copy. 
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Vorrede and for the addition of the following in which Eichrodt iden- 
tifies KuSmaul by his initials but still cannot bring himself to concede 
frankly that the idea of ““Biedermaier” had originated with his friend: 


Das urspriinglich zur selbstandigen Ausgabe dieser Sammlung geplante 
Buch Biedermaier kam in des Jahrhunderts Mitte in die Miinchener Flie- 
genden Blatter und wurde von Professor Ile preiswiirdig illustriert, der Name 
Biedermaier war mit des Herausgebers ersten Gedichten dieser Art auf- 
genommen, worauf derselbe sich mit seinem Freunde A. K., jetzt in Heidel- 
berg, zusammengethan, um die rechten Sachen weiter zu finden und zu 
erfinden, das Ganze aber wirksam zu redigieren. Das Buch Biedermaier in 
der jetzigen Gestalt scheint dem Herausgeber den Zeiten angemessen zu sein.*® 


The 1890 version had twenty-seven “Biedermaier’”’ poems (of 
which nineteen had appeared in Fliegende Blitter and twenty in 
1869); eighteen under “Treuherz” (eight from Fi. Bl., the rest as in 
1869); and seven under “Schartenmaier” (two from Fl. Bl. and five 
from 1869). 

An Anhang (pp. 156-60) contained the two poems exchanged 
between “Schartenmaier”’-Vischer and “Biedermaier’”’-Eichrodt men- 
tioned above, also a ““Nachklang” of two four-line stanzas by the 
sixty-year-old Eichrodt after the death of Fr. Th. Vischer in 1887: 

“Schartenmaier ist hiniiber! 

Seufzet “Biedermaier” jetzt... . 
Und es hiingt auch “Biedermaier”. . . . 
An die Holzwand seine Leier, 

Denn es ist nun andre Zeit. 


III. THE EDITION BY L. EICHRODT’S SON 


The plan of the 1850’s of an independent edition of “Biedermaier” 
was carried out by Eichrodt’s son years after the death of the original 
editors. This little-known publication also reproduced for the first 
time many of the appropriate illustrations from Fliegende Bliétter. 
The title-page of the 143-page volume read: 


4- Das Buch Biedermaier. Gedichte von Ludwig Eichrodt und Adolf 
KufSmaul sowie von ihrem Vorbild dem “alten Dorfschulmeister”’ 


Samuel Friedrich Sauter gesammelt und herausgegeben von Lud- 
wig Eichrodt. 


* Three years earlier in his Autobiographie (see note 4) he had written: “1852 
jactually, 1853] schickte ich den ‘Weiland Gottlieb Biedermaier’ in die Fliegenden, es 
war eine fréhliche Arbeit, die ich mit einem Freunde unternommen, dem jetzigen 
Geheimrat KuSmaul in StraSburg, der spater noch weit mehr zum Wohle der Mensch- 
heit beitrug, aber als Arzt und Gelehrter.” Although Eichrodt named Kufmaul here, 
he still left the impression that it was he himself who had led in the undertaking. 
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Neue, von Friedrich Eichrodt besorgte und von Eduard Ille 


illustrierte Ausgabe. Stuttgart 1911, Verlag von K. Ad. Emil 
Miiller.® 


In his preface Friedrich Eichrodt quoted a part of the Vorwort of 
1890 and added several pages containing nothing new. He did not 
mention his father’s version of 1869. As to the texts, he reprinted 
thirty-three ‘“Biedermaier’” poems, twenty-two under “Treuherz”’ 
and six under “Schartenmaier,” with the same Anhang as in 1890. 
These had been published in one or more of the previous versions 
except for one poem by Eichrodt which his son inserted under the 
“Biedermaier” caption (p. 39, ““Zum Amtsantritt des Herrn Forstver- 
walters Rettich’’). 

In the title Friedrich Eichrodt gave S. F. Sauter belated credit for 
the pieces appropriated from his book of verse fifty-eight years earlier. 
The new editor also made a more serious effort than his father did to 
afford Ad. Kufimaul justice. But he did not put first the name of 
Kufmaul who originated “Biedermaier,” who had prepared indepen- 
dently the nucleus of the collection, including the Vorrede, and who 
had supervised that best version in Fliegende Blatter. The younger 
Eichrodt had not evaluated properly the facts in A. Kennel’s Ludwig 
Eichrodt and, strangely, he did not know Dr. Kufimaul’s very impor- 
tant account of the origins of “‘Biedermaier.”’ 

So, even in this edition, Ludwig Eichrodt got the lion’s share of 
credit. He did, of course, deserve a good measure of credit for his 
collaboration in 1853, for getting the original version published, and 
keeping portions of the German public conscious for decades of the 
worthy “Gottlieb Biedermaier.” 

But the second century of “Biedermaier’”’ should begin with the 
frank recognition everywhere that Dr. Adolf KuSmaul was the real 
creator of that figure. 


CHARLES A. WILLIAMS 
University of Illinois 


%! Princeton and the New York Public Library have this edition. 





“JOYE AFTER WO” IN THE KNIGHT’S TALE 


Some time ago in commenting on Chaucer’s use of the Teseida, I 
suggested how, in retelling Boccaccio’s story, Chaucer had integrated 
the action, the setting, and the characters, thus achieving for the 
Knight’s Tale a unity and effectiveness absent from its Italian source." 
Others have pointed out how the poem has also a philosophical unity, 
based on Boethian Providence and Destiny.? Underlying both the 
unity of action and the unity of philosophic theme, I find as substra- 
tum another unifying idea, so obviously stressed by Chaucer and so 
naturally and thoroughly accepted by readers of the Knight’s Tale 
that it has not received particular critical attention—the theme of 
“Joye after wo” brought about both by the plot and by Boethian 
Destiny. 

When Chaucer wrote Troilus and Criseyde he transferred to that 
story much of the epic decoration that overloaded the romantic nar- 
rative of Boccaccio’s Teseida; on the other hand, no excess of classical 
invocation and allusion encumbers the Kmight’s Tale, whose simple 
plot of chivalry and love is treated—despite moments of thoughtful- 
ness and sadness—mostly in a light-hearted and romantic manner. 
The Knight’s Tale, written probably very soon after the Troilus, and 


perhaps already in Chaucer’s mind as he completed that poem, may 
be the comedy he had looked forward to writing as he brought the 
earlier work to a close: 


Go, litel bok, go, litel myn tragedye, 
Ther God thi makere yet, er that he dye, 
So sende myght to make in som comedye!* 


For this tale of Palamon and Arcite begins in sorrow and ends in 
gladness.‘ The two opening “Theseidic” events—the conquest of the 
Amazons, and the defeat of Creon—bring overtones of war, and in 
their early speeches Palamon and Arcite are sad enough because of 


1 “Chaucer’s Use of the Teseida,” PMLA, txu1 (1947), 598-621. 

® See, for example, H. S. Wilson, “The Knight's Tale and the Teseida Again,” UTQ, 
XVIII (1949), 131-46, especially p. 145; R. M. Lumiansky, ‘‘Chaucer’s Philosophical 
Knight,” Tulane Studies in English, ut (1952), 47-68, or Of Sondry Folk (Austin, 1955), 
PP. 32-49. 

* Troilus and Criseyde, V. 1786-88. All quotations are from The Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson, 2nd ed. (Boston, 1957). 

* On the medieval concepts of tragedy and comedy see Robinson, p. 746; and R. K. 
Root, ed., The Book of Troilus and Criseyde by Geoffrey Chaucer (Princeton, 1926), 
P- 409, where he quotes Dante: “‘Comoedia vero inchoat asperitatem alicuius rei, sed 
eius materia prospere terminatur.” On the Knight’s literary taste, see R. E. Kaske, 
ELH, xx1v (1957), 249-68. 
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prison and love, but most of the scenes are joyously recounted, and 
in the end, after tournament and funeral, Arcite has found “welfare”’ 
(1. 3063) and Palamon has found his “wele” (1. 3101) living in bliss 
with Emelye. The end is joy after sadness. 

If the thematic design of the Kmight’s Tale is the finding of joy for 
Arcite and Palamon, we shall do well to examine the early sorrow with 
which each is afflicted. The first sorrow is that of imprisonment: 


And in a tour, in angwissh and in wo, 
This Palamon and his felawe Arcite 
For everemoore.® 


When Palamon sees Emelye and cries out, Arcite comments thus on 
their imprisonment: 


“Cosyn myn, what eyleth thee, 
That art so pale and deedly on to see? 
Why cridestow? who hath thee doon offence? 
For Goddes love, taak al in pacience 
Oure prisoun, for it may noon oother be. 
Fortune hath yeven us this adversitee. 
Som wikke aspect or disposicioun 
Of Saturne, by som constellacioun, 
Hath yeven us this, although we hadde it sworn; 
So stood the hevene whan that we were born. 
We moste endure it; this is the short and playn.”’ (1081-91) 


Palamon, thinking that Emelye is Venus, prays in these words: 


“Venus, if it be thy wil 
Yow in this gardyn thus to transfigure 
Bifore me, sorweful, wrecched creature, 
Out of this prisoun help that we may scapen. 
And if so be my destynee be shapen 
By eterne word to dyen in prisoun, 
Of oure lynage have som compassioun, 
That is so lowe ybroght by tirannye.” (1104-11) 


Then “on a day” Duc Perotheus frees Arcite, and the two young 
men reconsider their positions. Arcite now thinks that prison was not 
so bad after all; Fortune has aided Palamon: 


“O deere cosyn Palamon,” quod he, 
“Thyn is the victorie of this aventure. 
Ful blisfully in prison maistow dure,— 
In prison? certes nay, but in paradys! 
Wel hath Fortune yturned thee the dys, 


5 Canterbury Tales, I (A), 1030-32 (subsequent citations are from Fragment I). 
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That hast the sighte of hire, and I th’absence. 
For possible is, syn thou hast hire presence, 
And art a knyght, a worthy and an able, 
That by som cas, syn Fortune is chaungeable, 
Thow maist to thy desir somtyme atteyne. 
But I, that am exiled and bareyne 

Of alle grace, and in so greet dispeir, 

That ther nys erthe, water, fir, ne eir, 

Ne creature that of hem maked is, 

That may me helpe or doon confort in this, 
Wel oughte I sterve in wanhope and distresse. 
Farwel my lif, my lust, and my gladnesse!”’ (1234-50) 


Arcite next comments on the vanity of human wishes, and like 
Boethius, is puzzled by the stupidity of man, who complains of God’s 
Providence, or of Fortune, which often gives him better than he 
himself can choose: 


“Allas, why pleynen folk so in commune 

On purveiaunce of God, or of Fortune, 

That yeveth hem ful ofte in many a gyse 
Wel bettre than they kan hemself devyse? 
Som man desireth for to han richesse, 

That cause is of his mordre or greet siknesse; 
And som man wolde out of his prisoun fayn, 
That in his hous is of his meynee slayn. 
Infinite harmes been in this mateere. . . . 
We seken faste after felicitee, 

But we goon wrong ful often, trewely.” 


(1251-59;-1266-67)’ 


Palamon, in turn, claims that he is even more miserable than his 
cousin: with both prison and love, his woe is doubled. He, again like 
Boethius, is puzzled by the cruelty of the governing gods under whose 
governance man appears to be worse off than a beast; in life man often 
suffers, though innocent; he must control his desires; and must suffer 
after death, even though he have care and woe and pain in this world 
(ll. 1303-24). Thus the two kinsmen find this world a place of woe: 
Arcite blames man’s stupidity; Palamon blames the gods. 

The second cause for their sorrow is love; this had been the real 
cause of Palamon’s cry in prison; and Palamon, as we have noted, 
finds it a double woe that he must remain in prison and in love while 
Arcite roams abroad: 

6 See Teseida, V. 1 and 3. I use Giovanni Boccaccio, Teseida delle Nozze d’ Emilia, 
ed. A. Roncaglia (Bari, 1941). 


7 See Boethius, De Consolatione Philosophiae, iii, pr. 2. For Palamon’s thoughts, in 
the next paragraph, see i, m. 5. 
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“For I moot wepe and wayle, whil I lyve, 

With al the wo that prison may me yive, 

And eek with peyne that love me yeveth also, 

That doubleth al my torment and my wo.” (1295-98) 


The sorrow and woe of the two young men as lovers need not be dwelt 
upon: again and again it is borne on our attention; in Book II the 
exiled Arcite experiences the woes of love; we learn that 


So muche sorwe hadde nevere creature 
That is, or shal, whil that the world may dure, (1359-60) 


and read of 
This crueel torment and this peyne and wo. (1382) 
Meantime 


In derknesse and horrible and strong prisoun 

Thise seven yeer hath seten Palamoun 

Forpyned, what for wo and for distresse. 

Who feeleth double soor and hevynesse 

But Palamon, that love destreyneth so 

That wood out of his wit he goth for wo? (1451-56) 


But Arcite makes his way to Theseus’ service in Athens, and Palamon 
escapes from prison; and freed from the woes of physical restraint, 


the two cousins are soon in the grove, motivated by their rivalry in 
love: 


Up to the ancle foghte they in hir blood. (1660) 


At this crisis Theseus is to enter—the deus ex machina who will 
take the conflict under control and raise it to the level of tournament. 
As the private quarrel is thus about to be made a public affair, 
Chaucer reminds us of the dominating role of God’s Providence: 


The destinee, ministre general, 

That executeth in the world over al 

The purveiaunce that God hath seyn biforn, 

So strong it is that, though the world had sworn 

The contrarie of a thyng by ye or nay, 

Yet somtyme it shal fallen on a day 

That falleth nat eft withinne a thousand year. 

For certeinly, oure appetites heer, 

Be it of werre, or pees, or hate, or love, 

Al is this reuled by the sighte above. (1663-72) 


Here is at least a partial answer to the philosophical query or com- 
plaint of Arcite in prison: the ‘appetites’ —the desires—of man, as 


5 See Dante, Inferno, vii. 73-78; Boccaccio, Teseida, VI. 1; V. 77. 
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well as the gifts of Fortune, are ruled by God’s Providence. Chaucer’s 
comment serves yet another purpose, I believe: for thus is the advent 
of Theseus as a kind of deus ex machina apologized for by Chaucer, 
lest anyone think it too great a coincidence that Theseus choose to 
hunt this May morning in the very grove where the ijovers battle. 
Yet for the hunting duke thus to surprise the two young rivals seems 
se natural a happening that Chaucer’s expansion of Boccaccio at this 
point may be for the purpose ef preparing the audience for the later 
interventions of supernatural powers, especially the interference of 
Saturn for the destruction of Arcite, an event ill accounted for by 
Boccaccio, but presented by Chaucer as the work of divine Providence 
through the instrumentality of the most malefic of planets. 

Arcite and Palamon were early aware of the power of Saturn in 
their lives (see 1. 1088 for Arcite, |. 1328 for Palamon); and his almost 
masochistic delight in his destructiveness is set forth in his famous 
catalogo (\l. 2453-69) which includes the line, 


“Mypn is the prison in the derke cote.” (2457) 


Yet, curiously enough (“Al be it that it is agayn his kynde’’),* Saturn 
offers himself in the story as the wise peacemaker between Venus 
and Mars at a juncture when not even Jupiter himself could settle the 
quarrel between them—as peacemaker, and at the same time as the 
solver of a kind of destinal problem or puzzle: how events can be so 
arranged as to fulfill the apparently contradictory promises made by 
Venus and Mars. Chaucer’s phrases introducing Saturn are worth 
noting in detail: there was strife in heaven 

Til that the pale Saturnus the colde, 

That knew so manye of aventures olde, 

Foond in his olde experience an art 

That he ful soone hath plesed every part. 

As sooth is seyd, elde hath greet avantage; 

In elde is bothe wysdom and usage; 

Men may the olde atrenne, and noght atrede. (2443-49) 


After telling (as noted above) of his malefic powers, Saturn promises 
Venus that Mars shall help his knight Arcite, but that Palamon shall 
have the lady; this solution, although permitting the observance of 
the letter of Mars’ promise, fulfills both letter and spirit of the promise 
made by Venus, whose “‘aiel” Saturn is. Palamon is clearly to be the 
winner: he will come from woe—even double woe—to gladness. But 


* Line 2451. 
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what “welfare” can there be for Arcite in the fatal outcome of events, 
in his undeserved death? (In the answer to this question will be found 
also a partial answer to Palamon’s philosophical complaint in prison on 
the cruelty of the gods.) 

The answer is found in a speech presented by another old, wise 
being, Theseus’ father, Egeus. Chaucer introduces him in words 


which partly echo the introduction of Saturn (Il. 2444-49, quoted just 
above): 


No man myghte gladen Theseus, 

Savynge his olde fader Egeus, 

That knew this worldes transmutacioun, 

As he hadde seyn it chaunge bothe up and doun, 

Joye after wo, and wo after gladnesse. (2837-41)'® 


“Joye after wo, and wo after gladnesse’”’—this cycle that Egeus knew 
so well, represents the cycle of earthly affairs; while in literature, ac- 
cording to medieval definition, the two phases stand respectively for 
comedy and tragedy. As Egeus speaks to Theseus of the death of 
Arcite, he interprets it in terms of “Joye after wo”’: 


“Right as ther dyed nevere man,” quod he, 

“That he ne lyvede in erthe in som degree, 

Right so ther lyvede never man,” he seyde, 

“In al this world, that som tyme he ne deyde. 

This world nys but a thurghfare ful of wo, 

And we been pilgrymes, passynge to and fro. 

Deeth is an ende of every worldly soore.” (2843-49)" 


Egeus’ closing line—‘‘Deeth is an ende of every worldly soore”— 
brings to mind the woes expressed by Palamon in his prison com- 
plaint: “What is mankynde...?” He “dwelleth eek in prison and 
arreest, And hath siknesse and greet adversitee,”’ and “after his deeth 
moot wepe and pleyne, Though in this world he have care and 
wo. ... Wel I woot that in this world greet pyne ys.” In Egeus’ 
words we begin to find an answer to Palamon’s complaint. 
Furthermore, like the early philosophical complaints of both Arcite 
and Palamon, Egeus’ words are a preparation for Theseus’ long speech 
with which the poem draws to a close. Theseus’ “olde fader Egeus . . . 


10 See Teseida, XI. 9-11, especially XI. 11. 5-6: “le morti e’ mutamenti e ’] duolo e 
1 canto l’un dopo l’altro spesso ogn’uom vedere”—the lines which suggested 1. 2841: 
“Joye after wo.” 

" On life as a pilgrimage, see R. M. Smith in MLN, txv (1950), 443-47; and J. Parr, 
MLN, txvu (1952), 340-41. 

2 Lines 1307, 1310-11, 1320-21, 1324. 
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knew this worldes transmutacioun, As he hadde seyn it chaunge 


bothe up and doun” (Il. 2838-40); and Theseus in turn develops this 
idea as he speaks of the ‘“‘Firste Moevere: 


“And therfore, of his wise purveiaunce, 

He hath so wel biset his ordinaunce, 

That speces of thynges and progressiouns 

Shullen enduren by successiouns, 

And nat eterne, withouten any lye.” (3011-15) 


After a series of examples (Il. 3017-25: oak, stone, river, towns) show- 
ing that “al this thyng hath ende” (1. 3026), he, like Egeus, applies 
his knowledge to man, stating that all men must die (Il. 3027-34); he 
adds that Jupiter is “prince and cause of alle thyng”’ (1. 3036), con- 
verting everything back to its source; and then asks: 

“Why grucchen we, why have we hevynesse, 

That goode Arcite, of chivalrie the flour, 

Departed is with duetee and honour 

Out of this foule prisoun of this lyf?” (3058-61) 


A portion of Arcite’s “‘welfare,”’ then, is that he has departed “Out of 
this foule prisoun of this lyf”; or, as Egeus phrased it earlier, 


“This world nys but a thurghfare ful of wo, 
And we been pilgrymes, passynge to and fro. 
Deeth is an ende of every worldly soore.” (2847-49) 


This is not all: to Egeus’ generalized recognition of ‘‘this worldes 
transmutacioun,” and of death as “an ende of every worldly soore,”’ 
Theseus adds another thought: Arcite has died with honor: 


“And certeinly a man hath moost honour 

To dyen in his excellence and flour, 

Whan he is siker of his goode name; 

Thanne hath he doon his freend, ne hym, no shame. 

And gladder oghte his freend been of his deeth, 

Whan with honour up yolden is his breeth, 

Than whan his name apalled is for age, 

For al forgeten is his vassellage. 

Thanne is it best, as for a worthy fame, 

To dyen whan that he is best of name.” (3047-56)"* 


Theseus’ words are, indeed, a reflection and extension of a portion of 


Arcite’s death speech: his commendation of his soul to Jupiter, and his 
commendation of Palamon: 


18 See Teseida, XII. 13-17; for 3017-56, see XII. 7-12. 
4 See Teseida, XII. 9, 12. 
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“And Juppiter so wys my soule gye, 

To speken of a servaunt proprely, 

With alle circumstances trewely— 

That is to seyen, trouthe, honour, knyghthede, 
Wysdom, humblesse, estaat, and heigh kynrede, 
Fredom, and al that longeth to that art— 

So Juppiter have of my soule part, 

As in this world right now ne knowe I non 

So worthy to ben loved as Palamon, 

That serveth yow, and wol doon al his lyf. 

And if that evere ye shul ben a wyf, 

Foryet nat Palamon, the gentil man.” (2786-97) 


In this speech Arcite himself prepares the way, as it were, for Theseus’ 
final commendations of Arcite’s life and death, and Theseus’ renewal 
of the commendation of Palamon as a fitting husband for Emelye. Thus 
Arcite’s ultimate “‘welfare”’ and Palamon’s “wele’’ are both brought 
about in the spirit of “Joye after wo.’"® Palamon has his lady, and 
the universe is bound in “‘the faire cheyne of love’’ (1. 2988) ; this life is 
both a prison and a pilgrimage. With such thoughts Chaucer starts 
his company along the pilgrim road to Canterbury. 
RoBert A. PRATT 


University of Illinois 


16 Chaucer remembers this theme as he ends the Man of Law’s Tale: “But litel 
while it lasteth, I yow heete, Joye of this world” (C. T., II [B], 1132-33); and in the 
benediction: ““Now Jhesu Crist, that of his myght may sende Joye after wo, governe us 
in his grace, And kepe us alle that been in this place!” (Il. 1160-62). 





THE TAMING OF A SHREW AND THE TAMING 
OF THE SHREW: A CASE REOPENED 


I 


I hope to reopen in this paper an inquiry which most students of 
Shakespearean textual problems seem to regard as finally and com- 
fortably closed, that of the relationship of the anonymous play The 
Taming of a Shrew (Q 1594) to Shakespeare’s The Taming of the 
Shrew (F 1623).! This relationship has been defined in a surprising 
number of ways, but I think three propositions will sufficiently char- 
acterize the major schools of thought: (1) A Shrew is the original play 
and The Shrew derives from it. (2) The Shrew is the original play and 
A Shrew a “bad”’ version of it. (3) Behind both A Shrew and The Shrew 
lies a common original, a lost Shrew play from which both inde- 
pendently derive. 

The third of these three propositions may fairly be called the 
modern orthodox view of the matter. Hardin Craig, writing in its sup- 
port in 1945, suggested that its probability had become so strong that 
“the long debate over the relation between The Taming of the Shrew 
and The Taming of a Shrew may have come to . . . a satisfactory end,” 
and even though in the same volume of essays T. M. Parrott indicated 
his preference for the old-fashioned notion that A Shrew was The 
Shrew’s source, all the weight of recent scholarly thought is on the side 
of Craig. Since H. D. Gray first revived the theory of a common 
source in 1941, it has been accepted and defended by G. I. Duthie and 
Raymond Houk, and Sir Walter Greg appears to favor it.’ I do not find 
that any voice has been raised in opposition—Parrott was concerned 
wholly with objecting to the view that A Shrew is a bad version of 
The Shrew, which theory even when he wrote had been generally 
abandoned in favor of that which posits for both extant Shrews a 
common lost original—and what probability cannot in the nature of 
things really do, the absence of controversy seems likely to effect. 

I propose, here, to urge that the modern and orthodox view rests on 


1 All references to The Taming of a Shrew are to F. S. Boas’ edition (New York, 
1908); all references to The Taming of the Shrew are to R. Warwick Bond’s edition 
(London, 1904). 

2 “The Shrew and A Shrew: Possible Settlement of an Old Debate,” Elizabethan 
Studies and Other Essays in Honor of George F. Reynolds (Boulder, 1945), p. 150. 

3 Gray, “The Taming of a Shrew,” PQ, xx (1941), 325-33; Duthie, “The Taming 
of a Shrew and The Taming of the Shrew,” RES, xix (1943), 337-56; Houk, “The Evolu- 
tion of The Taming of the Shrew, PMLA, tv (1942), 1009-38; Greg, The Shakespeare 
First Folio (Oxford, 1955), pp. 210-12. 
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bases less solid than is presently supposed, and that there is still some- 
thing to be said for the old-fashioned notion that A Shrew is simply a 
text, admittedly imperfect, of an old play which Shakespeare used as 
one of the sources for his own comedy. That the newer view is plainly 
mistaken and the older clearly true, I shall not assert. Neither my 
critique of the material offered in defense of the modern view nor the 
material which I shall contribute in support of the old-fashioned one 
will permit so sweeping a reversal; and I have nothing more upsetting 
in mind than the suggestion that the “long debate” is perhaps not so 
satisfactorily ended after all. I hope that the proposal will not seem 
to every reader a return merely to Chaos and Old Night. 


I 


The originality of A Shrew was first questioned above a century 
ago. In 1850 Samuel Hickson published in the first volume of Noles 
and Queries three notes on the topic of Marlowe and the Shrew plays.‘ 
Hickson’s first two contributions, intended as public reminders to 
Dyce, then preparing his edition of Marlowe, that A Shrew contains 
many passages also to be found in Tamburlaine or Doctor Faustus, 
do not concern us here. But his third does, for in it Hickson declares 
that the quarto A Shrew preserves a plagiarized text. “I think,” says 
Hickson, “‘I can show grounds for the assertion that the Taming of the 
Shrew, by Shakspeare, is the original play; and that the Taming of a 
Shrew ...is a later work, and an imitation”’ (p. 345). 

Hickson’s argument proceeds by the comparison of passages 
from The Shrew to similar passages in A Shrew. It is his contention 
that in each of his instances, the version of The Shrew makes good 
sense while the version of A Shrew is inferior or unintelligible. His con- 
clusion from this is that the readings of The Shrew must be the originals 
while those of A Shrew must reflect the patchwork techniques of the 
pirate and imitator. It was this same conclusion which Peter Alex- 
ander revived with such great success in the late 1920’s, and which 
found favor with such commentators as J. Dover Wilson and B. A. P. 
van Dam. Alexander further supplied what was at the time taken to 
be strong confirmative evidence in favor of Hickson’s thesis; but this 

4 “Marlowe and the old “Taming of a Shrew,’ ” N&Q, 1 (1850), 194; “Marlowe and 
the old ‘Taming of a Shrew,’” 226-27; “The Taming of the Shrew,” 345-47. 

5 Alexander, “The Taming of a Shrew,” TLS, Sept. 16, 1926, p. 614; Wilson, “The 
Copy for The Taming of the Shrew, 1623,” in the New Cambridge edition of the play 


by Wilson and Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (Cambridge, 1928), pp. 97-126; van Dam, 
“The Taming of a Shrew,” English Studies, x (1928), 97-106. 
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confirmative evidence proved a double-edged tool, capable of ‘“demon- 
strating” indifferently that A Shrew derives from The Shrew or the 
reverse, and in the years since 1950, the Hickson-Alexander theory 
has been generally abandoned. 

But Hickson’s parallel passages were not discarded along with his 
conclusions as to their significance; they serve the proponents of the 
theory that both Shrews depend on a lost original as well as they served 
those who once held A Shrew to be a “bad” quarto of The Shrew. All 
that is needful to this new use of them is the hypothesis that the 
Shakespearean passages are themselves not original to The Shrew as 
the Folio preserves the Shakespearean play, but instead appeared, in 
something like their present shape, in the postulated lost Shrew, 
whence Shakespeare copied them knowingly and the anonymous au- 
thor of A Shrew stole them ignorantly. Gray and Duthie, consequently, 
cite again some of Hickson’s material; Houk and Greg allude to it. I 
am not aware that it has ever been subjected to detailed examination. 
Certainly it ought to be. Though I cannot here undertake a full in- 
vestigation, perhaps two trial analyses will be, while not conclusive, 
useful. I do not choose my specimens at random; both have been 
recently used by one or another of the adherents of the now orthodox 
view. 

I turn first to Hickson’s third set (there are in all seven) of parallel 
passages. The scene in both cases is the shrew-tamer’s country house, 
where in the first, from Shakespeare’s The Shrew, Kate is trying on a 
cap: 


Katharina. I'll have no bigger: this doth fit the time, 
And gentlewomen wear such caps as these. 
Petruchio. When you are gentle, you shall have one too, 
And not till then. (IV.iii.69-7 2) 


The A Shrew passage paralled by Hickson to these lines runs: 


Kate. Thou shalt not keep me nor feed me as thou list, 
For I will home again unto my father’s house. 
Ferando. Ay, when you’re meek and gentle, but not before; 
I know your stomach is not yet come down; 
Therefore no marvel thou can’st not eat... 
(IIL .iii.46—50) 
Hickson notes that Katharina’s reference to “gentlewomen” suggests 
Petruchio’s “gentle.” “In the other play,” however, “the reply is evi- 
dently imitated, but with the absence of the suggestive cue” (p. 346). 
Duthie finds Hickson’s comment so penetrating that he quotes it 
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verbatim and without additions (p. 338), having a moment before 
noted that in his opinion this set of parallel passages is among those 
which “indisputably” necessitate Hickson’s conclusion that the writer 
of A Shrew was attempting to reproduceeThe Shrew passages, and 
missed their point. 

But I do not see how this is so. The reading of A Shrew makes 
perfectly good sense. The two contexts are not precisely parallel— 
Petruchio and Katharina are quarreling about fashions while Ferando 
and Kate are quarreling about diet. And it is always possible, indeed 
usual, to include in an answer words having no “suggestive cue”’ i 
the remark which prompts it; not all conversation is stichomythia. 
No one, I suppose, would object to this later and related “gentle” in 
A Shrew on the grounds that Ferando’s use of the word has no “‘sug- 
gestive cue” in the speeches which precede his: 

Ferando. Come, gentlemen, now that supper’s done, 

How shall we spend the time till we go to bed? 
Aurelius. Faith, if you will, in trial of our wives, 

Who will come soonest at their husband’s call. 
Polidor. Nay, then Ferando he must needs sit out; 

For he may call, I think, till he be weary, 

Before his wife will come before she list. 
Ferando. ’Tis well for you that have such gentle wives... 

(V.i.1-8) 


The actual motive for both of A Shrew’s uses of “gentle” may lie 
deeper than Hickson suspected. Ferando’s taming program involves 
starving Kate in order that her high and stubborn spirit—her “‘stom- 
ach,” as the older physio-psychology would have it—may be subdued. 
Earlier in the play he associates this technique of starvation with the 
disciplines of falconry: 


Nor sleep nor meat shall she enjoy to-night, 
I'll mew her up as men do mew their hawks, 
And make her gently come unto the lure. (ITT.i.46—48) 


Ferando’s subsequent invocation of the quality of “gentleness’’ in 
association with food, therefore, would seem to represent a recurrence 
of the falcon-taming metaphor. The “suggestive cue’”’—if one must be 
found—is to be found in A Shrew’s weak stream of imagery. Far from 
proving “indisputably” the derivative character of A Shrew, I sug- 
gest, Ferando’s use of ‘“‘gentle’’ is in contextual terms just as legiti- 
mate as Petruchio’s. 

One other example, which Gray recapitulates. In The Shrew, 
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Petruchio details his strategy for winning Kate. Among his devices is 
this one: 


Say that she frown; I’ll say she looks as clear 
As morning #oses newly wash’d with dew . . . 
(IL.i.173-74) 


We find a similar figure in the jesting speech of A Shrew’s Kate to the 
Duke of Sestos: 


Fair lovely lady, bright and crystalline, 
Beauteous and stately as the eye-trained bird, 
As glorious as the morning washed with dew . . . 


(IV.i.35-37) 

“As the morning does not derive its glory from the circumstance of 
its being ‘wash’d with dew,’ ” writes Hickson, “‘and as it is not a 
peculiarly apposite comparison, I conclude that here, too, as in other 
instances, the sound alone has caught the ear of the imitator” (pp. 
346-47). And to this objection, H. D. Gray adds, “That morning 
roses can be washed with dew makes good sense, but how the morning 
can be washed with dew the imitating poet does not stop to consider” 
(p. 327). 

I wonder if Hickson and Gray may not fairly be suspected of care- 
lessness? The popular science of the age of Elizabeth supposed that the 
dew fell from the sky in the early hours of the day. The morning 
might very well, therefore, be said to “derive its glory from . . . being 
‘wash’d with dew,’ ” the falling dew freshens the morning air, and any- 
one who has been abroad in the country at the dawn of a spring day 
will not be surprised by A Shrew’s line. Again, Kate’s jesting speech 
depends for its humor on the pretense that the old Duke is a fair, 
young girl. As the OED notes, the dew may be figuratively taken as 
characteristic of the morning of life (“Thou hast the dew of thy 
youth,” says the Psalmist, 110.3). The relevance of the image to 
Kate’s praise of the Duke’s maidenly youth and beauty is evident, and 
all things considered, it appears to me that a good case might be made 
for dismissing as ill-considered Hickson’s and Gray’s objections to A 
Shrew’s simile; it is perfectly logical, perfectly apposite, and poetically 
rather fine. 

I hope the reader will pardon me if, pleading the limitations of 
space, I do not continue my formal analysis of Hickson’s parallel 
passages here. The two sets which I have examined are quite typical: 
in every case save one, the A Shrew passages seem to be actually quite 
unexceptionable, and I suspect that if The Shrew were not extant, 
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they would never have been called in question. One couplet from Hick- 
son’s seven exhibits does indeed seem faulty: 
My mind, sweet Kate, doth say I am the man 


Must wed, and bed, and marry bonny Kate. 
(A Shrew, 1.i.148-49) 


The sequence “wed, bed, marry”’ is illogical or tautological or both. 
Admitting this, the line becomes, I suggest, the sole acceptable piece 
of evidence which Hickson offers. And surely this is insufficient sup- 
port for the momentous decision that A Shrew is a derived text, par- 
ticuarly in view of the circumstance that in two of Hickson’s cases, the 
first and second, it can be argued that the A Shrew passages are supe- 
rior to their Shakespearean counterparts: there is not much likelihood 
that this would occur in a derived text. I suggest, therefore, that 
Hickson’s material is less compelling than modern commentators take 
it to be, and far from adequate as support for their thesis.® 


Il 


It is to Raymond Houk, however, who works independently of 
Hickson, that modern Shakespearean scholarship is indebted for the 
most exhaustively argued statement of the belief that a common 
original underlies both extant Shrews. Houk’s contention, briefly, is 
that there was once, in manuscript or as a mere set of notes, an old 
play (and, Houk believes, a Shakespearean one) about taming a 
shrew.’ This original fell into the hands of a pirate, who worked up A 
Shrew from it. Subsequently, Shakespeare turned the early play or 
draft into the Folio The Shrew. 

Houk’s evidence is of two sorts: first, the chronological difficulties 
in both A Shrew and The Shrew; second, the apparent misplacing of 
certain scenes and interludes in A Shrew. To begin with the former, 
“the obscured chronology of the first part of A Shrew,” Houk writes, 


* Better than any of Hickson’s examples is the set of parallel passages produced by 
G, I. Duthie in the article cited in note 3. The passages are: The Shrew, tv.i.188—211 
and A Shrew, 111.i.43-53. The lines from A Shrew are quoted on p. 439 of this study, 
and I admit their infelicity. As Duthie says, they are guilty, among other faults, of an 
ungraceful repetition, a technical inaccuracy about falconry, a plagiarism from Tambur- 
laine, and a bad mixing of metaphors. However, the lines are not so bad that they 
cannot be accounted for on the basis of theatrical cutting (see section rv of this study); 
and I shall present (section v) evidence to the effect that this particular passage almost 
certainly does not derive from any hypothetical lost Shrew. 

7 “The Evolution of The Taming of the Shrew’’; see also Houk’s more recent article 
“‘Shakespeare’s Shrew and Greene’s Orlando,” PMLA, txt (1947), 657-71. 
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“points to an earlier form of the play in which the chronology may 
have been more clearly indicated—as it is in The Shrew’ (p. 1019). 
And as a suggestive though in his opinion not wholly correct statement 
of what is wrong with A Shrew’s time scheme, Houk quotes P. A. 
Daniel’s classic analysis: ‘In the old Play of the Taming of a Shrew,” 
says Daniel, “‘the whole story is knit up in the course of two days. In 
the first, Ferando-Petruchio woos Kate and fixes his marriage for next 
Sunday; ‘next Sunday’ then becomes to-morrow, to-morrow becomes 
to-day, and to-day ends with the wedding night in Ferando’s country 
house.’’* Houk, moreover, finds the time scheme of the later part of 
The Shrew suspect. On the last day of this play, there occur Kate’s 
final taming, the exposure of the false father, the celebration of 
Bianca’s marriage, and the wager scene. To Houk, the condensation 
of these events is such as almost to exceed “the bounds of probability” 
(p. 1029). And Houk can only conclude that The Shrew’s last part 
must owe its congestion of incident to the play’s being “‘a revision of 
an earlier form of the play which was similar, in some respects, to A 
Shrew” (p. 1023). 

But may it not be supererogatory to be seriously worried by 
temporal anomalies and distortions in any of our older English plays? 
That the most extreme condensation of events does not in any way 
imply revision in the case of a Shakespearean play, is effectively demon- 
strated by the famous examples of Richard II and Othello. That an 
aberrant time scheme does not render a non-Shakespearean text 
suspicious, is a truism scarcely demanding documentation, but for 
the sake of completeness, I shall cite here a few specific examples of 
Elizabethan disregard of temporal imperatives. In one continuous 
scene of Edward’s Damon and Pithias, after four distinct and separate 
references to the fact that Damon is to be executed “to-morrow” (ll. 
628, 634, 661, 696), tomorrow, just as in A Shrew, suddenly becomes 
today, and Damon is brought forth to his execution (ll. 712-13). 
Again, the two months of grace appointed by Dionysius to Damon 
pass by between the breaking of Carisophus’ head by Stephano and 
Carisophus’ arrival at court to complain to the King about “Ona- 
phets” wicked assault upon him.* In The Pleasant Comodie of Patient 

8 “Time Analysis of Taming of the Shrew,’ Transactions of the New Shakspere 
Society (1877-79), Pp. 169. 

* Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, ed. J. Q. Adams (Boston, 1924), pp. 57I- 
608. I am indebted for this example to Miss Mable Buland’s The Presentation of Time 


in the Elizabethan Drama (New York, 1912), p. 33, a work which may with profit be 
consulted throughout for examples of Elizabethan uninterest in chronological realism. 
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Grissill (ca. 1599), Grissill’s children are taken from her, grow up, and 
return in an interval between Sir Owen’s destruction of his wife’s 
finery and her revenge—a period of about a day.” In Wily Beguiled 
(ca. 1595?), the calendar goes quite mad: two days pass for one char- 
acter while nine pass for another and fourteen for yet a third." It is 
needless to multiply these examples. The chronological waywardness 
of the Elizabethan drama is too well known to require more than a 
token demonstration; temporal distortion and confusion are too prev- 
alent there to permit us to draw from them an; theories about tex- 
tual corruption. 

Houk, of course, has evidence of yet another sort. ‘“The deranged 
order of certain scenes in A Shrew suggests that A Shrew is a corrup- 
tion of an earlier form of the play in which the order of the scenes 
corresponded to that of The Shrew’’ (p. 1014). It is chiefly on the basis 
of the interludes that Houk erects this theory. I shall first reproduce 
all of Houk’s examples and the inferences he draws from them. 

In A Shrew, 1.i.321-23, Aurelius and Polidor go off to find their 
loves ‘‘and chat with them.” Their departure leaves the stage momen- 
tarily vacant, and Sly speaks: 

Sly. Sim, when will the fool come again? (L.i.324) 


The fool of Sly’s query is Sander, Ferando’s servant, who left the 
stage at I.i.275. Since Sly is no great friend of serious drama, his 
hankering to see the fool again is quite understandable, and the Lord 
(Sim) promises Sander’s speedy return: 


Lord. He'll come again, my Lord, anon. 

Sly. Gi’s some more drink here; souns, where’s the Tapster? 
Here, Sim, eat some of these things. 

Lord. So I do, my Lord. 

Sly. Here, Sim, I drink to thee. 

Lord. My Lord, here comes the players again. 

Sly. O brave, here’s two fine gentlewomen! (L.i.3 25-31) 


Sly’s delighted exclamation, however, introduces not “two fine gentle- 
women” but rather one gentlewoman, Kate, and Valeria, who is 
disguised as a music-master. They enter (II.i.1) to resume Kate’s 
music lessons (“will you take your lute, / And play the lesson that I 
taught you last?’’). Plainly, the discrepancy between Sly’s last speech 
and the persons who actually appear requires some explanation. Houk 


1° T use the Tudor Facsimile Texts edition by John S. Farmer (London, rorr). 
4 T use the Malone Society Reprints edition by W. W. Greg (Oxford, 1912). 
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suggests (p. 1014) that the lesson scene must be removed from its 
present context and relocated at an earlier place, between I.i.130—41, 
the dowry scene, and I.i.142-275, the betrothal scene. If this is done, 
Sly’s speech will be followed by the entrance, after IT.i.56, of Philema 
and Emelia, “two fine gentlewomen,” and their suitors. Now since the 
lesson scene had previously been prepared for in I.i.276-84, there 
must be still another relocation. Houk, consequently, places this 
preparatory scene, which he extends to include all the material from 
L.i.276 to 1.i.323, between L.i.129 and I.i.130. This shift causes Sly’s 
“when will the fool come again” to follow immediately after Sander’s 
departure at I.i.275. Houk, it will be seen, has effected by his reloca- 
tions a scheme of marvellous propriety. He had also brought the order 
of scenes in A Shrew into general agreement with the order of The 
Shrew. Where the order of A Shrew was originally: the introduction 
of the tamer (I.i.100-29), the arrangement of the dowry (I.i.130-41), 
the betrothal (I.i.142-275), the introduction of the teacher (I.i.276- 
323), the Sly interlude (I.i.324-31), the lesson scene (II.i.1-55), and 
the wooing scene (II.i.56-85), the order as revised by Houk is: the 
tamer, the teacher, the dowry, the lesson scene, the betrothal, the 
Sly interlude, the wooing. A comparison of this revised order with 
that of the corresponding scenes of The Shrew will show that the two 
are almost identical. 

Houk’s second example concerns the interlude of III.vi.78—79 and 
IV.i.1. (It may be remarked that all divisions of A Shrew into acts are 
the invention of modern editors; it is for this reason that our present 
interlude is chopped in half.) At III.vi.77, Polidor and Emelia, 
Aurelius and Philema, go off to church to be wed: 

Sly. Sim, must they be married now? 
Lord. Ay, my Lord. (III. vi.78-79) 


Immediately, according to the quarto’s stage direction, “Enter 
Ferando and Kate and Sander.” 


Sly. Look, Sim, the fool is come again now. (IV.i.1) 


Here, as was not the case with Houk’s first specimen, Sly’s remarks 
and questions fit in perfectly with their dramatic environment. Houk 
is not, however, satisfied with them: 


There are two considerations which suggest that something is wrong with this 
interlude and its context in A Shrew. First, although attention is called by 
Sly to the entrance of the fool, that is, Sander, the réle of Sander in the follow- 
ing scene (IV.i.2-55) as a mere lackey, leaving the stage entirely at line 4, is 
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insignificant and in no way answers to Sly’s expectations. Second, the occur- 
rence of two interludes in succession, separated only by a stage direction 
referring to the main text, would seem to indicate that the author of A Shrew 
united two originally distinct interludes. (p. 1018) 


In accordance with his dissatisfaction, Houk relocates that part of the 
interlude which falls at IV.i.1 between IT.ii.128 and IILi.1. Sly’s “the 
fool is come again” now introduces the scene in which Sander enters 
with the serving men at Ferando’s country house. The scene, as Houk 
remarks, is very decidedly one in which “Sander enters . . . to play 
the fool.” On the strength of this change, Houk next suggests that the 
scene which in A Shrew follows the interlude (IV.i.2 ff.) is also mis- 
placed. Houk contends that the author of A Shrew distorted the 
sequence of scenes as presented in his original merely for the sake of 
tying up Sly’s comment on the fool’s return with some scene in which 
Sander does appear, no matter how briefly. The scene in question is 
that of Kate and Ferando’s trip home to Kate’s father’s house, which, 
according to Houk, “‘occupied in the earlier form of the play”’ a posi- 
tion similar to that of the corresponding scene in The Shrew. 

Houk’s last example is not such a long one as his other two. He 
objects to the removal of the dozing Sly from the stage at a point 
(IV.ii.126-32) previous to the final evidence of Kate’s taming in the 
wager scene. Houk (pp. 1018-19) would place Sly’s departure between 
the wager scene and the Epilogue of A Shrew. 

“On the evidence of the deranged order in which the lesson scenes 
and the interludes .. . are involved,’”’ says Houk, “I conclude that A 
Shrew is a corruption of an earlier form of the play in which the order 
of scenes corresponded to that of The Shrew” (p. 1019). Is Houk’s evi- 
dence, we must now ask, adequate for such a conclusion? And might 
it not equally well support conclusions of which Houk makes no men- 
tion whatever? In answer to the first query, I think we must at least 
say that Houk’s evidence is not nearly so unequivocal and conclusive 
as he indicates. Let us consider his three examples of dislocation in A 
Shrew, beginning with the last one and working backward. Concern- 
ing the removal of Sly, not much can be said. The problem is actually 
without bearing on Houk’s thesis: no matter when we remove Sly from 
the stage, his removal, since there is nothing whatever corresponding 
to it in The Shrew and since it has no effect upon the events of the 
play proper, cannot be used to prove either a dislocation of A Shrew’s 
scenes or the existence of a hypothetical lost Shrew-play. 

Concerning the second example, I would suggest that Houk’s ob- 
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jections to the placing of the short interlude seem to me to be over- 
stated. It is hardly fair, in the case of an interlude only three lines 
long, to speak of “‘two interludes in succession, separated only by a 
stage direction.” To speak so is to permit the act and scene divisions 
of modern editors to prevail over our knowledge of how freely the 
Elizabethans actually bridged their dramatic transitions. One purpose 
of the interlude was to connect successive scenes. It is a purpose neatly 
served by this particular one, the first speech of which refers directly 
to the action—the departure of the two couples to church—just 
completed on the stage and the last speech of which introduces the 
action—Sander’s entrance—which immediately follows. Nor is it fair 
to urge against this last speech that “the réle of Sander . . . as a mere 
lackey ... is insignificant and in no way answers to Sly’s expecta- 
tions.” The actual dramatic fact is that “the fool is come again.” 
Sly cannot be asked to foresee that Sander will not be particularly 
foolish in the subsequent scene. In short, the interlude here is best 
spoken of as being not “two interludes” but one, and that one is 
eminently well suited to its context. 

There is, as it happens, nothing easier than this exercise of re- 
locating interludes and scenes. The interlude which we have just 
examined might as well stand intact between II.i.164 and IT.ii.1 as in 
its present position or in that which Houk assigns it. II.i concludes 
with the departure of Kate and Ferando to church. Sly’s “must they 
be married now” would fall perfectly in place here, just as his “the 
fool is come again now” would neatly introduce the scene which follows 
immediately (II.ii), in which Sander enters with Polidor’s boy to 
engage in a lengthy display of clowning. Presumably, Houk did not 
try to move the whole interlude to this spot because to do so would 
give him no motive for his main business: the relocation of the scene 
which in A Shrew follows the short interlude in a position analogous 
to that held by the similar scene in The Shrew. Of this example I con- 
clude, therefore, that Houk’s objections to the interlude’s placing are 
without basis, and that even if the interlude be admitted to require 
relocation, a more obvious place may be found for it than Houk has 
indicated. I conclude, too, that since the same interlude may demon- 
strably be fitted with perfect suitability in either of two positions, 
Houk’s suggested reconstructions are actually less impressive than 
they admittedly seem at first sight—there are evidently cases in which 
mere chance permits more shifting about of scenes and interludes 
than we would suppose to be normally possible. 
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This last fact is a useful one to have in mind when we turn to 
Houk’s first example, the best of the three. Its opening reference to 
the fool’s return does not reflect any immediately preceding departure 
of Sander from the stage—the fool left some fifty lines before. And 
“there’s two fine gentlewomen”’ seems an inept way to introduce Kate 
and her tutor. As Houk shows, by a little revision it is possible to 
contrive an order of scenes which will perfectly satisfy the logical 
demands of these two references to the play itself. And such a revised 
order is wonderfully like that of The Shrew’s scenes. 

But there is one pertinent objection to be made to Houk’s revi- 
sion. It is not that the events of the suspect lesson scene are carefully 
prepared for by earlier portions of the play; Houk assumes a general 
rewriting by the compiler for the purpose of introducing dramatic 
causality into his rearrangement of A Shrew’s scenes. Rather, it is 
that here too another context, and an equally good one, can be found 
for the suspect interlude, and that, again, this alternative context is 
one requiring no regrouping of the adjacent scenes. Houk, as motiva- 
tion for the line “here’s two fine gentlewomen,” chooses the entrance 
of Aurelius, Polidor, Emelia, and Philema at II.i.56. Presumably, any 
entrance of these pairs of lovers will do equally well. So I shall call 
attention to their entrance again at III.vi.1. Now the immediately 
foregoing scene (III.v) is that of the wonderfully comic discussion 
between Ferando, Kate, Sander, the tailor, and the haberdasher. 
Sander has a leading part here, and plays the fool for all he is worth. 
At the scene’s conclusion, Ferando, Kate, and Sander go off. Sly’s 
woeful query as to when the fool will return would fit perfectly here. 
As I have just said, the subsequent descryal of the two gentlewomen 
is motivated as well by the immediate appearance of Emelia and 
Philema here as by the earlier entrance which Houk prefers. And if we 
should place the interlude between the end of III.v and the beginning 
of III.vi, we would provide a neat link with the next interlude, that of 
III.vi.78/IV.i.1. For Sly’s “when will the fool come again” would 
then be answered by his own “the fool is come again now” with only 
one intervening scene. Wherever else we place our interlude of I.i.324- 
31 (and this is true both of A Shrew as it stands and of A Shrew as 
Houk rearranges it), Sander enters at least once mot heralded by Sly 
between the interlude in which Sly misses the fool and that in which he 
exclaims in pleasure at seeing him again at last. There is no great harm 
in this lapse, but we do produce a dramatically superior version if we 
make the relocation I have suggested. 
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Of the three A Shrew interludes to the placing of which Houk ob- 
jects, one is irrelevant to his argument, another fits its original con- 
text impeccably, and the third is probably suspect. This lone survivor 
fails to prove Houk’s case. While the simpler solution to a textual 
problem is not always to be preferred solely on account of its simplic- 
ity, I suggest that the view that the interlude of 1.i.324-31 has been 
misplaced and ought to stand later in the play has more intrinsic likeli- 
hood than has the view that the interlude itself is where it ought to be 
but the long scenes before and after it are not, and that their disloca- 
tion was attended by considerable disruption and rewriting elsewhere 
in the play to give, in Houk’s words, “a measure of consistency to the 
deranged order of A Shrew.’”’ Considering the quality of the material 
presented in Houk’s discussion of this “deranged order,’ I think it 
not unfair to hold that the existence of Houk’s hypothetical original 
Shrew and the derivation therefrom of A Shrew are propositions still 
unproved. 


IV 


Despite my scepticism about the views of all those writers who find 
in A Shrew an imitation of a lost play, I will not deny that the anon- 


ymous play presents certain curious features, features which forbid 
acceptance of the notion that when we have doubted the arguments 
for its derivative character, we have done all that needs doing. It has 
been from time to time suggested by students of A Shrew that a 
textually curious play may appear by legitimate as well as by illegiti- 
mate means. There is always, for example, the possibility that a given 
play of anomalous tendency may be not a pirated text but rather a 
cut and curtailed version prepared for a traveling company, a special 
performance, or some like purpose.” The suggestion that the quarto 
A Shrew may represent such a version has not been well received, per- 
haps because of the unfriendly climate of opinion which my earlier 
pages have documented at such length, perhaps because the argu- 
ments put forth in its favor are inconclusive. 

A Shrew is not a long play. It runs, in Boas’ edition, to about 1500 
lines. While it requires a fair number of actors, there is some evidence 
that parts have been cut and perhaps doubled, and that there has been 
perhaps some reduction of long speeches. The material relevant to 

12 See the Introduction to F. S. Boas’ edition of A Shrew; Miss Thelma Greenfield 
has lately suggested, without further explanation, that A Shrew’s “extremely short and 


compressed text is probably a cut acting version” (“The Transformation of Christopher 
Sly,” PQ, xxx [1954], 38). 
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these points is collected by Boas, in whose Introduction (pp. xxiv—xxv) 
the reader may examine it in full. But all these features might char- 
acterize a pirated version as well as a version prepared by theatrical 
cutting. More worth attention, perhaps, is the evidence in A Shrew’s 
text that a good deal of important dramatic material has somewhere 
along the line been consciously discarded from the play. For A Shrew 
promises a variety of humorous business which never occurs, business 
of precisely the low-comedy sort that a pirate ought logically to 
preserve. When the Lord of A Shrew’s Induction plots his trick on 
Sly, he instructs the boy who is to act Sly’s wife to: 
Dally with him and hug him in thine arms; 


And if he desire to go to bed with thee, 
Then feign some ’scuse, and say thou wilt anon. 


(i.75-77) 


In the lesson scene, Kate threatens to break Valeria’s instrument over 
his head: 


How now, Jack Sauce, you’re a jolly mate; 

You’re best be still, lest I cross your pate, 

And make your music fly about your ears; 

I’ll make it and your foolish coxcomb meet. (II.i.28-31) 


After Ferando and Kate, bound at last on their homeward journey, 


have spoofed the Duke of Sestos, the Duke, terrified, makes off- 
Ferando observes: 


This good old man does think that we are mad, 

And glad he is, I am sure, that he is gone, 

But come, sweet Kate, for we will after him, 

And now persuade him to his shape again. (IV.i.52-55) 


None of these very promising developments takes place. Sly does not 
try to take his “wife’”’ to bed, Kate does not crown Valeria’s head with 
the lute, Ferando and Kate never disabuse the Duke. It is notable 
that in The Shrew, all three actions do occur. I find it difficult to 
imagine a piratical reconstructor who, remembering these pieces of 
business in some other play, carefully foreshadowed them in speech 
but omitted them in action. It seems more reasonable to assume 
either that Shakespeare picked up from the quarto A Shrew hints 
which he developed into actions or else that there was available to him 
a play, known today only in a cut version, which contained both the 
foreshadowings and the actions and from which he derived his 
material. At least, it is difficult to account, on any grounds save that 
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of theatrical cutting, for the presence in A Shrew of these several 
preparations for bits of comic business which are never realized. 


Vv 


In the foregoing pages I have repeatedly suggested that the mate- 
rial offered by its adherents in support of the modern theory that A 
Shrew is a derived rather than an original text, is ambiguous, if not 
downright inadmissible. My emphasis has been so far negative, and in 
this section I shall consequently try to amend this and say something 
positive in favor of the old-fashioned view that A Shrew is the earlier 
play and The Shrew its inspired successor. 

One of the more curious of the many curious aspects of A Shrew 
is its continual importation of Marlovian verse. Boas counts sixteen 
such imported passages, and their presence in the anonymous play 
has been taken by some as an indication of its “bad” character. They 
do not necessitate such a conclusion. As H. Dugdale Sykes has shown, 
the anonymous Wily Beguiled displays precisely this same troublesome 
feature—Sykes counts nine instances in which the author of Wily 
Beguiled lifts lines and phrases from Kyd—and Wily Beguiled is a 
perfectly unexceptionable, perfectly unquestioned piece of dramatic 
hackwork." 

But if A Shrew’s borrowings from Marlowe cannot be used to 
prove its badness, they may be useful in defense of its goodness. There 
do not appear in Shakespeare’s The Shrew many obvious verbal 
parallels to the Marlovian parts of A Shrew. But there are some. 
Putting aside as unlikely the explanation that the author of A Shrew 
was not original even in his literary thefts but was anticipated by the 
hypothetical lost Shrew even in the wholesale appropriation of Mar- 
lowe’s poetry, we might account for the presence of these parallels 
by saying that either (1) faint echoes of Marlowe appeared in the 
lost Shrew, which same echoes Shakespeare simply repeated in The 
Shrew while the anonymous author of A Shrew, reminded by them of 
their source, copied not the echoes but the original passages into his 
own play, often with quite coherent results, or (2) the author of A 
Shrew, working from scratch, borrowed Marlowe’s lines to fill up his 
own play here and there, and these lines lingered in Shakespeare’s 
mind as he revised A Shrew, finding their way into The Shrew as 
stray words and random mythological allusions. 


18 Sidelights on Elizabethan Drama (Oxford, 1924), p. 70, D. 1. 
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I see nothing inherently unlikely in either explanation, and 
nothing which renders either more compelling than its rival. Perhaps a 
careful analysis will once again be helpful. I find two examples wherein 
A Shrew and The Shrew agree in witnessing an indebtedness, at some 
remove, to Marlowe. In the first of these, we deal with passages which 
are structurally parallel and contain abundant evidence of direct 
relationship. The tamer of A Shrew explains to the audience his rough 
treatment of his bride: 


This humour must I hold me to awhile, 

To bridle and hold back my headstrong wife, 
With curbs of hunger, ease, and want of sleep. 
Nor sleep nor meat shall she enjoy to-night, 
I’ll mew her up as men do mew their hawks, 
And make her gently come unto the lure. 
Were she as stubborn or as full of strength 

As were the Thracian horse Alcides tamed, 
That King Egeus fed with flesh of men, 

Yet would I pull her down and make her come 
As hungry hawks do fly unto their lure. (IIT.i.43-53) 


This is, the reader will recall, a passage which in the opinion of G. I. 
Duthie testifies forcibly to the derivative character of A Shrew. The 
corresponding passage in The Shrew has near its end two lines which 
Duthie compares with the first three lines of the A Shrew speech: 
This is a way to kill a wife with kindness; 
And thus I’ll curb her mad and headstrong humour. 


(IV.i.208-09) 


The verbal links are several: “humour,” “headstrong,” “wife,” 
“curb(s):” And the lines from A Shrew undoubtedly do plagiarize at 
least one other play, the second part of Tamburlaine.“ There we find 
in Tamburlaine’s taunting address to the captive kings this: 


The headstrong jades of Thrace Alcides tam’d, 

That King A°geus fed with human flesh, 

And made so wanton that they knew their strengths, 
Were not subdu’d with valour more divine 
Than you by this unconquered arm of mine. 
To make you fierce, and fit my appetite, 

You shall be fed with flesh as raw as blood, 
And drink in pails the strongest muscadel . . . . 


(IV .iii.1 2-19) 


™ The passages from Marlowe are quoted from Una Ellis-Fermor’s edition of 
Tamburlaine the Great, second ed., rev. (London, 1951). 
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The Marlovian “‘jades of Thrace” become in the A Shrew passage 
mere “Thracian horse.” “Human flesh” turns into “flesh of men.” 
The phrase “knew their strengths” seems to have prompted A 
Shrew’s “full of strength.” And the epithet “headstrong” has been de- 
tached from its original context and thrown in several lines earlier: 
“to bridle and hold back my headstrong wife.” 

It is Duthie’s view that the author of A Shrew when composing 
his “taming” passage plagiarized not only from Tamburlaine but also 
from the Shakespearean lines as these first appeared in the postulated 
lost Shrew (which Duthie, with Gray and Houwk, holds to have been 
Shakespearean). The author of A Shrew, according still to Duthie, 
remembered that the original passage contained a falconry metaphor 
(for which see The Shrew, IV.i.190-96), and remembered also four 
principal words in the original. One of these, “curb,” suggested horse- 
breaking to him, and produced by combination with his other recollec- 
tions “to bridle and hold back my headstrong wife.” The chain of 
associations culminated in the theft of Marlowe’s allusion to the 
“headstrong jades of Thrace.” 

This explanation is most ingenious. I feel, however, that it is also 
most conjectural, and that so random a chain of associations is not 
likely to produce a passage so relevant to its context as the A Shrew 
passage in fact is. We do not need, for one thing, to assume that 
remembering an original ‘“‘curb,”’ A Shrew’s author supplied his own 
“bridle.” Instead, he seems to have been recalling Marlowe all along. 
Some twenty-odd lines after the conclusion of ‘Tamburlaine’s taunting 
address to the captive kings, Theridamas remarks: 

Your majesty must get some bits for these, 

To bridle their contemptuous cursing tongues, 

That, like unruly never broken jades, 

Break through the hedges of their hateful mouths, 

And pass their fixed bounds exceedingly. _(IV.iii.43-47) 


Since Kate’s own “contemptuous” tongue is what is most untamed 
about her (see A Shrew, I.i.51-52; Li.74-75; L.i.119; I1.ii.98-99), an 
unmediated recollection of the Marlovian passage by A Shrew’s author 
is in no way mysterious. No more mysterious is a recollection of the 
lines which in Tamburlaine precede almost immediately the passage 
on bridling “cursing tongues,”’ and which, both in that they prescribe 
a diet and in that they allude to taming the headstrong, hit nicely with 
Ferando’s regimen for Kate. The associations which drew A Shrew’s 
author to Tamburlaine can be supplied without appealing to a lost 
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intermediary (surely the scheme ‘‘to bridle their contemptuous curs- 
ing tongues”’+“‘The headstrong jades of Thrace Alcides tam’d’’> 
“To bridle and hold back my headstrong wife’’ is more probable than 
that proposed by Duthie); and the Marlovian borrowing in A Shrew 
fits the demands of plot and character so well that it is most difficult 
to imagine its having been produced by the haphazard system which 
Duthie describes. 

A second group of passages further illustrates my feeling that the 
theary that the author of A Shrew went via a lost Shrew back to a 
Marlovian source involves too many improbabilities to be tenable. 
In A Shrew we find young Aurelius remarking of Alfonso’s second 
daughter: 

Oh, might I see the centre of my soul, 
Whose sacred beauty hath enchanted me, 
More fair than was the Grecian Helena 


For whose sweet sake so many princes died, 
That came with thousand ships to Tenedos!  (I.i.81-85) 


In The Shrew, Tranio, who is disguised as Lucentio (=the Aurelius 
of A Shrew), remarks of Vincentio’s second daughter: 

Fair Leda’s daughter had a thousand wooers, 

Then well one more may fair Bianca have; 

And so she shall: Lucentio shall make one, 

Though Paris came, in hope to speed alone. (L.ii.244-47) 


“Leda’s daughter” is, of course, the “Grecian Helena.” The “thousand 
wooers” of The Shrew is close to the “thousand ships” of A Shrew. 
The adjective “fair’’ appears in both selections applied to Helen, as 
does also the verb “came” applied to a prince or many princes. A 
Shrew is once more remembering the second part of Tamburlaine: 
... pale and ghastly death, 

Whose darts do pierce the centre of my soul. 

Her sacred beauty hath enchanted heaven, 

And had she liv’d before the siege of Troy, 

Helen, whose beauty summoned Greece to arms, 

And drew a thousand ships to Tenedos, 

Had not been nam’d in Homer’s Iliads.... (II.iv.83—89) 


The question is again: shall we suppose that the Shakespearean lines— 
appearing in a lost Shrew—sent the mind of the author of A Shrew 
whirling back to Marlowe, leaving their imprint on the resultant com- 
pound in the shape of a few stray adjectival and verbal echoes? Or 
shall we suppose instead that the order of composition was straight- 
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forward, the author of A Shrew borrowing with minor changes 
Marlowe’s lines and Shakespeare in his own turn working later with 
a dim recollection of both Marlowe and A Shrew in his head? Of the 
alternatives the latter seems to me preferable. To accept the former 
would require us, and for a second time, to imagine that here as in 
the taming passage cited earlier, the author of A Shrew forgot the 
passage from the lost original entirely, save for a few scattered words, 
yet had at his fingers’ ends a Marlovian passage of similar mythological 
tenor to make up the blank in his memory. Coincidence might effect 
this once; it seems unlikely that it would do so twice. And still more 
interesting in this connection is the proposition that if the author of 
A Shrew indeed was a mere compiler, working from a lost original, 
that original’s lines, with their allusion to Paris, would probably have 
reminded him not of the Tamburlaine passage but rather of the more 
famous invocation of Marlowe’s Faustus. And it must not be ignored 
that Shakespeare alludes to a different and earlier episode in the 
career of Helen of Troy than do Marlowe and the author of A Shrew. 
Here, as with the first example, the analysis of the parallel passages 
suggests to me that the sequence of their composition was from A 
Shrew to The Shrew and not from some lost Shrew to both the anony- 
mous and the Shakespearean Shrews. 


vI 


Three heterodoxies have been advanced in this study. I have sug- 
gested that the now orthodox view that the anonymous The Taming 
of a Shrew is no more than a bad version of an earlier and lost Shrew 
rests on “evidence”’ less strong than it ought to be. The century-old 
arguments of Samuel Hickson, still current and respected, turn out, 
when subjected to a sceptical analysis, to come to nothing much after 
all. Of all the material contained in Hickson’s seven sets of parallel 
passages, only a single line in A Shrew can fairly be called suspect, 
surely a slight foundation for the mass of commentary which has, 
since Hickson wrote, been erected on Hickson’s foundation to the 
disadvantage of A Shrew’s originality. The additional material of 
congruent tendency produced by Hickson’s followers turns out 
similarly to be inconclusive. Inconclusive sometimes because it is 
ambiguous; Houk’s revision of the order of scenes and interludes in 
A Shrew, for instance, appears not to be the only possible revision, 
and not all the reconstructions he effects are clearly necessary to begin 
with. Inconclusive sometimes—and in this category we might place 
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Houk’s speculations about the disturbed time schemes of A Shrew 
and The Shrew—because the criteria it erects would if accepted result 
in the condemnation of a great number of plays whose integrity is 
undoubted. 

It has not been suggested that the insufficiency of clear evidence 
for the conclusion that A Shrew is a plagiarism means that A Shrew, 
as we have it, does not in some way invite the suspicions which have 
been so largely visited upon it. What has been suggested is that its 
verse is not so generally and plainly defective as its critics have taken 
it to be, and that it is even arguable that at some stage in its history 
A Shrew’s text was cut, the maimed version being, unluckily, the one 
which the quarto of 1594 and its successors have transmitted to us. 

And finally, I have proposed that those Joci in which A Shrew and 
The Shrew agree in echoing Marlowe, seem not to suggest that the 
anonymous author of A Shrew found in a lost Shrew play, his and 
Shakespeare’s source, hints and allusions which led him to appropriate 
for his own use long passages of Marlowe’s poetry; and that they may 
suggest, instead, that Shakespeare found in A Shrew, while revising 
it, Marlovian passages which once or twice he echoed distantly in 
The Shrew. I do not suppose that my study of the relationship of A 
Shrew and The Shrew has either exploded the modern theory that 
both derive from a common original or re-established the old-fash- 
ioned theory that the anonymous play was the original and the 
Shakespearean play a revision of it. But I hope it has at least indicated 
that the former has not been finally proved and that the latter is not 
entirely indefensible; that, in short, the long debate about their rela- 
tionship ought in fairness to be kept open and alive. 


Joun W. SHROEDER 
Northwestern University 





DRYDEN VS. HOBBES: AN ADAPTATION FROM 
THE PLATONISTS 


John Dryden was admitted to fellowship in the Royal Society on 
November 26, 1662; in recent years the evidence has mounted that he 
was interested enough to read and consider the work of his fellow 
members who were exponents of the new empiricism which was 
symbolized by and focused in the Society. My suggestion will be that 
he found it possible to adapt one aspect of the Society’s attack on 
Hobbesian materialism for his own rebuttal to the limitations which 
Hobbes and Davenant had thrown up around the new epic.? 

When he prefaced the publication of The Conquest of Granada 
with “An Essay of Heroic Plays’ (1672), Dryden entered an apology 
for “gods and spirits, and those enthusiastic parts of poetry, which 
compose the most noble parts” of all the great epics from the Iliad to 
the Faerie Queene.’ The apology is in part, perhaps, a reply to The 
Rehearsal’s burlesque of Dryden’s aerial spirits in Tyrannic Love,‘ but 
chiefly to Davenant’s and Hobbes’ objections against the modern 
epic writer following the ancients “where Nature never comes, even 
into Heaven and Hell,’* because “Beyond the actual works of nature 
a Poet may now go; but beyond the conceived possibility of nature, 
never.’ In this apology he asserts that ‘‘an heroic poet is not tied to 
a bare representation of what is true, or exceeding probable” in direct 
defiance of Hobbes, but he immediately turns to argue precisely that 


1 Saintsbury’s Dryden failed to mention his membership in the Society; Claude 
Lloyd, “John Dryden and the Royal! Society,” PMLA, xv (1930), 967-76, argued that 
his failure to keep up his dues indicated that Dryden was not interested in contempo- 
rary scientific thought. But Louis I. Bredvold, The Intellectual Milieu of John Dryden 
(Ann Arbor, 1934) and Hoyt Trowbridge, “‘The Place of Rules in Dryden’s Criticism,” 
MP, xutv (1946), 84-96, have shown how thoroughly Dryden was interested in the 
philosophical debates which involved Boyle, Henry More, Glanvill, Sprat, and other 
practitioners and apologists of the new science. Earl R. Wasserman, ““Dryden’s Epistle 
to Charleton,” JEGP, tv (1956), 201-12 and my “Science, Christ, and Cromwell in 
Dryden’s Heroic Stanzas,” MLN, Lxxt (1956), 483-85, have shown how concepts enter- 
tained by the society underlie structural features in some of the early poems. 

2 This essay does not in any way invalidate Clarence DeWitt Thorpe’s conclusions 
concerning Dryden’s debt to Hobbes’ psychological terminology (The Aesthetic Theory 
of Thomas Hobbes [Ann Arbor, 1940], pp. 189-220). It does suggest that Dryden was 
able to use the psychology while rejecting its materialistic parentage. 

3 Essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker (Oxford, 1926), 1, 152-53. 

‘ Ker, 1, lvi. Cf. Tyrannic Love, IV, i and The Rehearsal, V, i. 

5 Davenant, “Preface to Gondibert,” in Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, ed. 
J. E. Spingarn (Oxford, 1908), u, 4. Cf. Ker, 1, 309. 

6 Hobbes, “Answer to Davenant’s Preface to Gondibert,” in Spingarn, 11, 62. Cf. 
“There are some that are not pleased with fiction, unless it be bold, not only to exceed 
the work, but also the possibility of nature” (11, 61). 
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supernatural elements are credibilities in nature: “ ’Tis enough that, 
in all ages and religions, the greatest part of mankind have believed 
the power of magic, and that there are spirits or spectres which have 
appeared.”” Remembering another passage in which Hobbes had 
asserted that the epic author “‘must not only be the Poet, to place & 
connect, but also the Philosopher, to furnish and square his matter,” 
Dryden belligerently annuls the marriage by annexing the spirit world 
to the domain proper to the poet alone: 

... the whole doctrine of separated beings, whether those spirits are in- 
corporeal substances (which Mr. Hobbs, with some reason, thinks to imply a 
contradiction), or that they are the thinner of more aérial sort of bodies (as 
some of the Fathers have conjectured), may better be explicated by poets 
than by philosophers or divines. For their speculations on this subject are 
wholly poetical; they have only their fancy for their guide; and that, being 
sharper in an excellent poet, than it is likely it should in a phlegmatic, heavy 
gownman, will see further in its own empire, and produce more satisfactory 
notions on those dark and doubtful problems.* 


It is a neat stroke, invoking Hobbes as authority even while he is 
debating with him. But it is more complicated than that. It was Henry 
More who struggled zealously against Hobbes “‘to root out this sullen 
conceit that some have taken up concerning /ncorporeal Substance, 


as if it bore a contradiction in the very termes.’® And it was also the 
Platonist More and his younger protégé Joseph Glanvill who in great 
detail elaborated their “fancies’ ” suggestion that spirts “are a thinner 
or more aérial sort of bodies.’”” 

Eager to turn back the consequences of Hobbes’ reduction of every- 
thing dimensional to matter, More developed a conception of spirit 
which is ironically close in all but emphasis to Hobbes’ own concep- 
tion." In The Immortality of the Soul (1659) he developed the concept 
of “vital congruity” which had made a briefer appearance over a 
decade earlier in his Philosophical Poems. As More explains it, spirit 
operates in conjunction with body; they are united not by “mechanical 

7 Spingarn, 11, 60. 

8 Ker, I, 153. 

® The Immortality of the Soul (1659), p. 56. Chapters ix and x of Book I are devoted 
to refuting Hobbes. 

10 See Robert H. West, Milton and the Angels (Athens, Ga., 1955), pp. 79-99, and 
Flore Mackinnon, The Philosophical Writings of Henry More (New York, 1925), pp. 
286-89, for discussions of More’s relation to traditional views. 

” Hobbes apparently realized this better than More did: he is reported to have 
said that he would choose More’s philosophy should he have to abandon his own 


(Richard Ward, The Life of the Learned and Pious Dr. Henry More (London, 1710], 
p. 80). 
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congruity,” however, but by a species of gravity by which analogous 
levels of refinement in spirit and body are attracted to join one with 
another. The mutual nature of this attraction, as one analyst has put 
it, “involves a certain blurring of the distinction between matter and 
spirit, a certain transfer to body of the activity of spirit, an implied 
denial of any absolute division between the two forms of reality.’’” 
Developing the idea, More suggests that there are three levels of 
refinement for both spirit and body: “‘Terrestrial, Aereal, and Aethereal 
or Celestial.” And from this he moves on to describe the mode of 
spiritual existence at each level, and even to conjecture on the disposi- 
tion of spirits at the final destruction of the world.” In More’s treat- 
ment, the hypothesis ofthe soul’s pre-existence is suggested in chap- 
ters xii and xiii of the Second Book, and remains relatively incon- 
sequential to the whole argument. But Glanvill a few years later 
adopted More’s “vital congruity” along with the description of the 
existence of souls not united with terrestrial bodies, even to re- 
elaborating the final conflagration and re-establishment of the world, 
in Lux Orientalis: Or an Enquiry into the Opinion of the Eastern Sages 
Concerning the Praeexistence of Souls (1662). And as I have elsewhere 
shown, Glanvill’s book, like More’s, was an effort to retain a place 
for spirit in a world giddily whirling toward Hobbesian materialism." 
Glanvill called that part of his book which described spiritual life in 
detail ‘“‘a Romantick Scheme, or imaginary Hypothesis,” while More 
smugly admitted that “J have taken upon me to describe the stale of the 
other World so punctually and particularly, as if I had been lately in it.’™ 
It is no matter of surprise if such “‘philosophers or divines” seemed 
worth a jibe to their poetic colleague in the Royal Society. Nor could 
he have been unaware of how aggravating he made the thrust by 
invoking the authority of Hobbes which they had tried so valiantly 
to lay. 

But Dryden was a complex ironist even in critical debate. Having 
turned Hobbes upon the Platonists who trespassed on the poet’s 
realm of fancy even while he was in rebuttal against Hobbes, he 
proceeded to shift sides suddenly and also turn the Platonists’ attacks 


% Mackinnon, p. 307. 

4 This is developed in the Third Book of The Immortality of the Soul (1659). 

4 Joseph Glanvill, Anglican A pologist (St. Louis, 1956), pp. 61-65, 87-91. If Dryden 
was reading in the literature of pre-existence, the “Fathers” he mentions are probably 
Origen and Synesius. 

% Lux Orientalis in Two Choice and Useful Treatises (London, 1682), p. 93. 

6 Immortality of the Soul (1659), “The Preface,” sig. b2". 
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on Hobbes to his own account. “Probabilism,” the cautious approach 
to truth through varieties of preliminary scepticism, was a basic ele- 
ment in the thought of the later seventeenth century in general, and a 
pronounced emphasis in the writings of both the Platonists and Dry- 
den. But there was a special offshoot of this attitude which grew from 
its crossbreeding with the idea of plenitude. It ran in this way: if 
finite mind can indicate any manner in which a phenomenon is pos- 
sible, that phenomenon must certainly be actual in some manner; for if 
finite mind can discover a means to its actualization, the infinite 
mind can discover not only that means, but a multitude of alterna- 
tives. Drydan utilizes this form of probabilism in his final dismissal 
of the naturalism of Hobbes and Davenant: “Some men think they 
have raised a great argument against the use of spectres and magic 
in heroic poetry, by saying they are unnatural; but whether they or I 
believe there are such things, is not material; ’tis enough that, for 
aught we know, they may be in Nature, and whatever is, or may be, 
is not properly unnatural.’"’ Belief aside, whatever is conceivable 
within nature is natural. The argument does not stand in quite so 
withering a light when we recall that not only have “all ages and 
religions, the greatest part of mankind”’ believed in spectres and magic, 
but that Henry More and Joseph Glanvill had recently been notori- 
ously busy defending their existence, not only in their studies of spirit, 
but in the work on witchcraft, another aspect of the refutation of 
Hobbesian materialism.’* And in these studies More and Glanvill not 
only supplied Dryden with proof that Hobbes was wrong in reading 
magicians and spirits out of nature, but also taught him the logic of 
his theoretical answer to Hobbes. More prefaced his elaborate analysis 
of spirit life with the reservation that 
...I shall not assume so much to my self, as peremptorily to affirm, .. . that 
God has made a particular Spirit just in that manner that I have delineated. 
For his Wisdome is infinite, and therefore it were an impious piece of boldness 
to confine him to one certain way of framing the nature of a Being.... But 
onely to have said in general, it is possible there may be a particular Essence of its 
immediate nature penetrable & indiscerpible, and not particularly to have de- 
scribed the manner how it may be so, might have seemed to many more slight and 
unsatisfactory, ... And therefore...I thought fil to pitch upon a punctual 

17 Ker, 1, 153-54. 

18 More had quickly found the rejection of witchcraft to be a promising chink in 
Hobbes’ armor, and in 1652 issued Am Antidote Against Atheisme as an answer to 
Leviathan, devoting Book III to demonstrating the existence of witches. Glanvill’s 


Blow at Modern Sadducism, issued under various titles between 1666 and 1668, was the 
best-known book in the seventeenth-century debate. Cf. Joseph Glanvill, pp. 91-103. 
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description of some one way, how the Soule of Man or of a Demon, may be 
conceived necessarily indiscerpible, though dilatable; not being very sollicitous 
whether it be just that way or no, but yet well assured that it is either that way, or 
some better.'* 


Glanvill was to take the same position in both of his relevant books. 
In Lux Orientalis he “presumed . . . to draw up a conceivable Scheme 
of the Hypothesis [of pre-existence]; and if our narrow minds can think 
of a way how it might have been, I hope no body will deny that the 
divine wisdom could have contriv’d it so, or infinitely better than we 
can imagine in our little models.’”° And in the book on witchcraft he 
asserted: “‘when one saith a thing cannot be, and I tell him how possibly 
it may, though I hit not the just manner of it; I yet defeat the Ob- 
jection against it, and make way for the evidence of the thing de 
facto... 

As usual, and for all of his ironies, Dryden was really of a mind 
with the apologists for science and Christianity who were his fellows in 
the Royal Society. And when he came to the point, he seized upon 
the basic principle behind their ‘““Romantick Scheme” of a spirit 
world. He could experiment with Hobbes’ central ideas, but Dryden 
was clear on the fact that he must ultimately reject them. For he saw 


that the aesthetic naturalism was the unpalatable fruit of the philo- 
sophic materialism, that he and the Platonists were in their several 
ways striking weapons into the same leviathan. 

Jackson I. Cope 


Washington University 
St. Louis 


19 Immortality of the Soul (1659), ““The Preface,” sig. b2’. 
*® Two Treatises, p. 92. 
™ 4 Blow at Modern Sadducism (London, 1668), sig. B3"~’. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CANTERBURY TALES 


The Canterbury Tales presents no problem more stimulating than its 
development as a work of art. In the disjoined fragments that have 
come down to us we find considerable evidence of change in plan, but 
to fit the details of change to a chronology of growth, to follow the 
imagination of the poet and to recapture the dynamics of creation, 
has been a task too cautiously and too seldom attempted. The chal- 
lenge remains, obtrudes itself to even the most casual reader and every 
student of Chaucer. To meet it with complete success requires an im- 
possible omniscience. But some of the specific problems can be 
solved and a consistent outline for development of the whole work 
suggested. 


I 


A fundamental question that has so far provoked little discussion 
is the number of tales Chaucer finally intended each of his pilgrims to 
tell. The discrepancy is clear between the four tales for each pilgrim 
of the Host’s plan in the General Prologue and the single tale that in 


the final Prologue, the Host says each pilgrim, except the Parson, has 
told: 


“For every man, save thou, ‘hath toold his tale.” (I 25) 


We might assume that the discrepancy was merely one of fulfillment, 
that in practice the Host found his original idea too ambitious and 
altered it to fit the circumstances of time, place, and human garrulity 
—but the Host clearly indicates that such is not the case: 

“Now lakketh us no tales mo than oon. 

Fulfilled is my sentence and my decree; 


I trowe that we han herd of ech degree; 
Almoost fulfild is al myn ordinaunce.” (I 19) 


Every one, Host, Parson (I 47), and the pilgrims generally (I 61-2), 
recognizes that this final tale marks the end (not the half-way point) of 
their journey together. 

The Canterbury Tales, then, contains two explicit and contradictory 
plans, one for approximately 120 tales and one for 30. Chaucer seems 
further to have considered a number between the two: for the Host 
in calling on the Franklin says 


“What, Frankeleyn! pardee, sire, wel thou woost 
That ech of yow moot tellen atte leste 
A tale or two, or breken his biheste.” (F 698) 
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The indefinite ‘‘a tale or two”’ finds an echo in the Host’s invitation 
to the Canon and his Yeoman to join the company (G 597). There is 
even a possibility that the Host’s plan in Fragment A was originally 
for two tales per pilgrim and that the explanatory couplet in which 
the two become four represents a decision, made as Chaucer was writ- 
ing or even later, to double the scope of the work: 

“That each of yow, to shorte with oure weye 

In this viage shal telle tales tweye 

(To Caunterbury-ward, I mene it so, 

And homward he shal tellen othere two] 

Of aventures that whilom han befalle.” (A 795) 


The change in plan has usually been explained as a reduction. 
Chaucer realized as he worked on the tales that he could not live to 
carry out his grandiose scheme. Shortly before his death he made an 
effort to fit together the tales already written, reduced the number by 
three-fourths, abandoned the final supper at Southwark and perhaps 
the return journey, assigned stories written before the Canterbury 
period to pilgrims, and failing to complete even this abbreviated 
plan, repented his worldly writings in the deathbed Retractions.' 
Professor Manly on two occasions (Canterbury Tales, New York, 
1928, p. 68, and The Text of the Canterbury Tales, Chicago, 1940, 0, 
491) questioned the validity of these assumptions, pointing out in 
his earlier statement that Chaucer was perhaps challenged by the 
size of Gower’s Confessio Amantiis into enlarging his plan. The issue 
depends almost entirely on the dating of different parts of the Canter- 
bury Tales. If it can be shown that the Parson’s Prologue has close 
associations with some of the earliest written of the links, while 
Fragment A could not have developed in its present form until much 
later, then the change in number of tales must be seen as an expansion, 
as a part of that process of growth in conception of character and 
complexity of action that has already been detected as having occurred 
in such parts of the Canterbury Tales as the marriage group. 

The Parson’s Prologue opens with a scientific reckoning of time 


? Parts of this theory are in dispute, but it has found a wide acceptance in hand- 
books. See, for instance, R. D. French, Chaucer Handbook, 334 ff.; R. K. Root, The 
Poetry of Chaucer, 152 f., 288; W. W. Lawrence, Chaucer and the Canterbury Tales, 
146 ff.; D. S. Brewer, Chaucer, 177 f., 188 ff. Perhaps the most satisfactory presentation 
of the theory is to be found in W. Shumaker’s “(Chaucer’s Manciple’s Tale as part of a 
Canterbury Group,” UTQ, xxu (1953), 147 ff. An older version of the theory which 


extended the period of repentance to the last seven years of Chaucer’s life (see DNB) 
can no longer be maintained. 
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that involves a comparison of the length of a shadow with the height 
of the object casting it and requires the help of such tables as were 
meant to accompany the Treatise on the Astrolabe. This opening 
emphasis on time and indeed the method of computing it occur else- 
where in the links only in the /ntroduction to the Man of Law’s Tale, 
which like the Parson’s Prologue originally introduced a tale in prose. 
When we recall that the only other encounter between Host and 
Parson occurs in the Man of Law’s Epilogue, we can discern not only 
a dramatic connection between the two, but an aesthetic structure 
that the drama was intended to implement. The Parson in that earlier 
encounter took the Host to task for the oaths, “‘Goddes bones’’ and 
““Goddes dignitee,’’ which the Host had used in calling on him. 
Through his rebuke he drew down on himself the suspicion of Lollardry 
and the interposition of the Wife of Bath (R. F. Jones, JEGP, xxv, 
522; Pratt, PMLA, Uxvi, 1154-57), which robbed him of his turn 
at taletelling. Thereafter the Host showed his response to the Parson’s 
rebuke by swearing to the top of his bent and avoiding his critic 
until the last possible moment. When finally he had once more to 
call on the Parson, he modulated his oaths to the less offensive “cokkes 
bones”’ but showed his animus in his questioning of the Parson’s status, 
his doubt as to whether the Parson would consent to play his part in 
the entertainment as the other pilgrims had, and his request, after 
assessing him as one who from his ‘“‘cheere’’ should be able to “knytte 
up wel a greet mateere,”’ for a fable. The Parson shows that he has 
caught the point in his rejection of the Host’s suggestion: 
“Thou gettest fable noon ytoold for me 
For Paul that writeth unto Thymothee, 


Repreveth hem that weyven soothfastnesse, 
And tellen fables and swich wrecchednesse.” (I 34) 


He then proposes to the whole company (see the change from thou to 
you and the sense the pilgrims have that they have all been addressed, 
I 61-66) the “‘plesaunce leefful” in prose that will show them the way 


“Of thilke parfit glorious pilgrymage 
That highte Jerusalem celestial.” (I 51) 


The late Professor Brown (SP, xxtv, 8-35) surmised that in the 
Man of Law’s head-link (to line 98) we have the passage originally 
intended to introduce the first tale of the series. He pointed to the 
mention of the date (appropriate to the start of the pilgrimage), the 
Host’s formal exhortation against the waste of time (a topic treated 
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by other poets of Chaucer’s day at the beginning of ambitious under- 
takings), the catalogue of the author’s works, the comparatively un- 
developed character of the Host, and the paralleling of many of the 
elements of the passage in the General Prologue following line 826. In 
addition there is the Man of Law’s difficulty in thinking of a tale, more 
understandable if he is the first pilgrim to be called on. If we accept 
Professor Brown’s theory, we can discern an artistic purpose more 
solemn and more restricted in scope than that represented by the 
Canterbury Tales as we know them. The series of stories was to start 
with the Man of Law telling the prose Melibeus and to end with the 
Parson’s “‘vertuous sentence.” Between the two moral tales in prose 
would occur the poetry—the romances, the fables, the saint’s legends, 
and the fabliaux, each in accordance with the degree of the speaker. 
The disagreement of Parson and Host was invented to reinforce this 
early design. But Chaucer had probably not yet determined the order 
in which the other pilgrims were to tell their stories, and either left 
the name of the pilgrim who had preceded the Parson blank or changed 
his mind several times. Hence the evident confusion of the manu- 
scripts as to the reading in the first line of the Parson’s Prologue. 
The “joly body” of the Man of Law’s Epilogue and Shipman’s 

Tale, the strident orthodoxy of the speaker in the former which fits 
the Wife of Bath’s concern in the early part of her Prologue for the 
religious issues raised by her marriages, and Professor Pratt’s brilliant 
analysis of the textual evidence for B'1179 (PMLA, LxvtI, 1154-57) 
leave little doubt that we can extend further this earliest linking of the 
Canterbury Tales. The Wife of Bath’s Prologue through line 162 fol- 
lowed without a break her intervention in the Man of Law’s Epilogue: 

“And therefore, Hoost, I warne thee biforn, 

My joly body schal a tale telle, 

And I schal clynken you so mery a belle, 

That I schal waken al this compaignie. 

But it schal not ben of philosophie, 


Ne phislyas, ne termes queinte of lawe. 
Ther is but litel Latyn in my mawe! 


Experience, though noon auctoritee 

Were in this world, is right ynogh for me 

To speke of wo that is in mariage; 

For, lordynges, sith I twelve yeer was of age, 

Thonked be God that is eterne on lyve, 

Housbondes at chirche dore. . . .” (D 6) 


The first 162 lines of the Wife of Bath’s Prologue were originally in- 
tended to follow the Man of Law’s Epilogue and with the line 
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“Now, sires, now wol I telle forth my tale...” (D 194) 


to introduce the tale later assigned to the Shipman. The interruption 
of the Pardoner (161-92) was probably added later when the Pardon- 
er’s Prologue and Tale were being written, though it may have been 
part of the original plan designed to prepare for a similarly conceived, 
but as yet unwritten, confession by the Pardoner. 

If we do not accept Professor Brown’s theory about the Introduc- 
tion to the Man of Law’s Tale and the early design for the Canterbury 
Tales which follows from it, we must still assign an early date to the 
links connected with the Man of Law’s Tale and to the closely related 
Parson’s Prologue. The Melibeus was originally written for the Man 
of Law; the links designed to introduce it must have been written 
before its transfer to Chaucer, before therefore the development of B? 
as we know it. Similarly, the shift of the Wife of Bath’s original story 
to the Shipman must have occurred before the development of the 
marriage group (D, E-F) as we now have it. Two important considera- 
tions now intervene. When the shifts in the assignment of Melibeus and 
the Shipman’s Tale occurred, there is a very strong likelihood that the 
plan for the work was a single tale for each pilgrim. The Shipman’s 
Tale is still appropriate to the Wife of Bath, more appropriate than 
to the Shipman. If each pilgrim had four tales to tell, she could tell 
both her present tale and the Shipman’s Tale. Ostensibly Chaucer 
made the change because his plan at that time called for only one 
tale from each. Furthermore, the two interrupted pilgrims, Chaucer 
and the Monk, get a chance to redeem themselves by telling more 
acceptable stories, hardly a logical move on the Host’s part if they 
are to have three more turns at the taletelling. The conclusion is a 
compelling one: When the links for the Man of Law’s Tale and the 
Parson’s Prologue were written, when the development of the Wife of 
Bath as a character made the present Shipman’s Tale no longer the 
the best vehicle for her personality, when the Melibeus was transferred 
to Chaucer and the Monk was given his second chance in the Nun’s 
Priest’s Prologue, at all these times the plan for the Canterbury Tales 
called for a single tale from each pilgrim. Furthermore the “tale or 
two” of the Franklin’s Prologue, the final link in the marriage group, 
and the “myrie tale or tweye”’ of the Canon’s Yeoman’s Prologue sug- 
gest that Chaucer was considering at this time an enlargement of his 
plan rather than that he had definitely changed it. 

We come then to a consideration of Fragment A. The portraits of 
the General Prologue were undoubtedly started early. The Merchant’s 
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concern about the protection of the sea lane from Orwell to Middle- 
burgh, the Squire’s military career in Artoys, Flaundres, and Picardye, 
and the Shipman perhaps from the Dertemouth with his barge the 
Maudeleyne, all point to a date near 1387, generally considered the 
year when Chaucer started to work on the tales. On the other hand 
there is reason to believe that Chaucer reworked and added to the 
Prologue as his conception of the Canterbury Tales evolved. The Wife 
of Bath’s deafness, as Miss Hammond suggested (A Bibliographical 
Manual, New York, 1908, p. 256), was perhaps worked into the de- 
scription after Chaucer had developed her marital adventures to that 
culminating blow from her beloved Jankyn. The couplet in which we 
learn of the Reeve’s youthful experience as a carpenter has little 
relevance until we find him taking offence at the Miller’s description 
of the tale he insists on telling 


“Both of a carpenter and of his wyf, 
How that a clerk hath set the wrightes cappe.” (A 3143) 


(See Tupper, Types of Society in Medieval Literature, New York, 1926, 
p. 54 f.) Indeed the summary of rascals that precedes the last five 
portraits in the Prologue— 

Ther was also a Reve, and a Millere, 

A Somonour, and a Pardoner also, 

A Maunciple, and myself—ther were namo. (A 544) 


—resembles the reminders Chaucer left himself in two other places 
in the Canterbury Tales, and suggests that here too there was once 
unfinished work. The two other places were, of course, the couplet 
in the Prologue where the Prioress’s chaplain and her priest (or three 
priests?) are introduced but not described, though both later tell 
stories; and the Squire’s Tale which breaks off only after a summary of 
how the tale is to proceed. The first instance is proof positive that the 
Prologue was not complete at Chaucer’s death. In addition it provides 
important evidence for the interaction between the tales and the 
narrators’ portraits. Here, with the Second Nun and the Nun’s Priest, 
we are certain that the stories were written before the descriptions of 
the pilgrims, just as in the case of the Knight’s Yeoman, the Plough- 
man, and the five Guildsmen we are certain that the reverse is true. 
With the Knight we find a paradoxical third situation. For in all 
probability both Palamon and Arcite and the description of the 
Knight in the Prologue were written with no thought for the happy 
conjunction later to occur. 
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The evidence for this paradox is important in our effort to date 
Fragment A. The Knight is the first pilgrim described in the Prologue, 
and the details of his campaign with the Teutonic Knights are con- 
sistent with a return to England in 1387, in time to join the pilgrims 
at the Tabard (see Robinson’s notes, p. 652): 


For he was late ycome from his viage 
And wente for to doon his pilgrymage. (A 78) 


Furthermore, the portrait of the Squire, which there is also reason 
to date early,? seems to have been inserted between the Knight and his 
Yeoman; for the opening lines about the Yeoman 


A Yeman hadde he and servantz namo 
At that tyme, for hym liste ride so. (A 102) 


apply to the Knight rather than the Squire (see Brown, MLN, xix, 
216-22). On the other hand Palamon and Arcite was certainly written 
before the Canterbury period, for it is mentioned in the catalogue of 
Chaucer’s works in the Legend of Good Women (F), 420 f. When Chaucer 
revised the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women some time after the 
death of Queen Anne in 1394, Palamon and Arcite was still an inde- 
pendent work, for though he added to his catalogue Pope Innocent’s 


The Wretched Engendrynge and could easily have eliminated the cou- 
plet on the romance without changing a word in the context, he did not 
do so. The period of the revision of the Prologue to the Legend of Good 
Women was, as Lowes has shown, the period of the influence of 
Deschamps’ Miroir de Mariage, which Chaucer could have received 
from Deschamps through his friend Clifford in 1393 (MP, vim, 165- 
86; 303-34). Chaucer was at this time expanding the Wife of Bath’s 
confession, divorcing her from the Shipman’s Tale and Fragment B, 
and developing the drama that her influence was to inspire—the 
quarrel of Friar and Summoner, the Clerk’s song, the Merchant’s Tale, 
and, outside the dramatic framework of the pilgrimage, the Envoy 
to Bukton (dated 1396). With the linking of the Franklin’s Tale to 
the marriage group comes the first expression of uncertainty as to 
the number of tales each pilgrim is to tell. The uncertainty finds an 
echo in Fragment G, formed by joining the early St. Cecile as the 
2 The Squire is twenty; 

And he hadde been somtyme in chyvachie 

In Flaundres, in Artoys, and Pycardie . . . 
If the year is 1387 and the reference is to the “crusade” of Henry Le Despenser, 1383, 


the squire was a plausible sixteen in his first campaign, and the “somtyme” is accurate, 
as compared to the Knight’s “late ycome from his viage.” 
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Second Nun’s Tale to the Canon’s Yeoman’s dramatic revelation of 
his alchemical experiences. It was perhaps the incorporation of the 
St. Cecile that suggested to Chaucer the use he might make of Palamon 
and Arcile. Certainly the Knight’s Tale took its place at the head of 
the series after the mention of Palamon and Arcile in the second ver- 
sion of the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women, and therefore long 
after the writing of the links for the Man of Law’s Tale and the Par- 
son’s Prologue. 

There is still a possibility that Chaucer reduced rather than ex- 
panded his plan for the pilgrimage. The passage where the Host makes 
his proposal (A 761 ff.) could have been written at the very beginning 
of the Canterbury period. Then Chaucer could have changed to the 
plan of a single tale for each pilgrim before he wrote the Parson’s 
Prologue, neglecting throughout the thirteen years he spent on the 
Canterbury Tales to bring the Host’s proposal into line with the rest of 
the work. But the evidence is clearly against such a possibility. For 
at the end of Fragment A, Roger Knight of Ware, Cook and heavy 
drinker, makes a decision that could only have been made in the con- 
text of the bigger plan. After threatening Harry Bailly with reprisal 
for his “sooth pley,” he withholds his tale of an innkeeper for a later 
occasion : 

“But nathelees I wol nat telle it yit; 
But ere we parte, ywis, thou shalt be quit.” (A 4362) 


Instead he returns to his original intention, no doubt inspired by the 
Miller and the Reeve, to tell 


“A litel jape that fil in oure citee.” (A 4343) 


The Cook is clearly acting with the assurance that he will have other 
opportunities to tell stories. Thus both at the beginning and end of 
Fragment A the plan is clearly for more than a single tale per pilgrim. 
Unless we want to assume that the lively action in the links of Frag- 
ment A was among the earliest inventions of the pilgrimage and that 
much later the Kmight’s Tale was inserted into an already developed 
sequence,’ we must conclude that Chaucer expanded his plan when the 

3 With the Miller’s Prologue it would be difficult to maintain such an assumption. 
The references to the Knight in the first twenty lines must have been written after the 
incorporation of Palamon and Arcite as the Knight’s Tale. The exchange between the 
Miller and the Reeve contains three lines (A 3154 ff.) that echo Deschamps’ Miroir de 
Mariage (see J. L. Lowes, MP, vit, 43 f.). And the passage where Chaucer warns the 


reader against the Miller’s vulgarity refers to the abundance of more respectable 
“storial thyng” as already in existence (A 3176-80). 
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conjunction of Knight and story in his mind sent him back to revising 
the first part of his work. 

The incorporation of two earlier written tales, which might be 
construed as evidence of flagging invention, occurred then not as part 
of an effort to piece together and patch up a work that was hopelessly 
far from completion, but as part of an expanding inspiration. Chaucer 
was approaching the end of his original plan with a sense of its con- 
stantly increasing potentialities. Only an enlarging of the plan itself 
could give full scope to the personalities he had set on the Canterbury 
Way. A series of fresh intuitions, Palamon and Arcile as the Knight’s 
Tale, the displacement of the Man of Law as the first storyteller, the 
quadrupling of the number of tales, the startling contrast between 
the Knight and the “cherles” and the complexity of the patterns they 
set in motion through their tales and actions (see Stokoe, UTQ, xx1, 
120-27; and Owen, English Studies, xxxv, 49-56), resulted in the 
creation of Fragment A. Here for the first time Chaucer experiments 
with epithet—hende Nicholas, deynous Symkin, Perkyn revelour— 
and uses the portrait technique developed in the General Prologue 
within the tales themselves. Here we find a closer relationship between 
the pilgrims and the road they are traveling than in any other part 
of the work. We can actually measure the storytelling against the 
mileage and foresee the possibility of the 120 tales fitting the 57-mile 
journey each way.‘ Finally, we see the new impetus unimpaired 
through the Miller’s Tale and the Reeve’s Tale come to a sudden stop 
after a most lively opening in the Cook’s Tale. To say, as some have, 
that Chaucer tired of fabliaux, that he felt three in a row were too 
many and left the Cook’s Tale purposely unfinished with the idea of 
revising the sequence and substituting some other kind of tale later, 
is both to misread the verve of the first 58 lines and to underestimate 
the weight and prestige of the Knight’s Tale. Professor Manly wrote, 
“Only sudden illness or some other insurmountable interference 
could have prevented him from going on” (Manly and Rickert: m1, 
446). Is it rash to suggest that here we have Chaucer’s last work as a 
poet? 

* The long Knight’s Tale and the Miller’s Tale take up in distance the less than 
three miles between St. Thomas a Watering and Deptford. By the “half-wey prime” 
(7:30 a.m.) of the Reeve’s Prologue, the pilgrims have gone a plausible five miles on 
their way, having been awakened by the Host at day-spring. If as seems likely the 
Second Nun’s Tale was to lead off on the day of arrival in Canterbury (G), the pilgrims 


here rode more than four miles by the end of thestory, a pace of storytelling appropriate 
to the smaller plan. 
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II 


Another discrepancy in the over-all plan of the pilgrimage is the 
contradiction between the prize-awarding final supper promised in 
Fragment A, and the “Retraction” that actually brings the Canter- 
bury Tales to an end in most manuscripts and printed versions. One 
thing seems clear from the wording of the “‘Retraction.”” When Chau- 
cer wrote it, he did not think of it or of the “Parson’s Tale” as a part 
of the Canterbury Tales. For the “I” in the ‘“‘Retraction” is clearly 
Chaucer, not the Parson. One of the works he is revoking is “the 
tales of Caunterbury, thilke that sownen into synne.” And he refers 
to the “‘Tale’”’ as “this litel tretys” (see Work, MLN, xtvu, 257-59). 
The “Retraction” is clearly the conclusion of the treatise on penitence 
and the seven deadly sins, not of the Canterbury Tales. Furthermore 
there is good reason to believe that neither was penned as a part of 
Chaucer’s final repentance in preparation for his death. The last 
section of the “Retraction,” which echoes the division of penitence 
presented in the treatise, sounds more like a resolve to live in future 
a good life than like a deathbed repentance: 
bisekynge hem that they from hennes forth unto my lyves ende sende me grace 
to biwayle my giltes, and to studie to the salvacioun of my soule, and graunte 
me grace of verray penitence, confessioun, and satisfaccioun to doon in this 
present lyf, thurgh the benigne grace of hym that is kyng of kynges and 


preest over alle preestes, that boghte us with the precious blood of his herte; 
so that I may been oon of hem at the day of doom that shulle be saved. 


The marked influence that the treatise had on some of the later 
Canterbury Tales and especially on the Pardoner’s Tale and the Mer- 
chant’s Tale strengthens the impression conveyed by the language of 
the “Retraction.” The “Parson’s Tale” must have been written be- 
fore the development of the marriage group and of the other 
tales which the growth of the Wife of Bath’s character helped to in- 
spire. Indeed Sister Mariella suggested that the conception for a 
series of tales on the relationship of husband and wife stemmed from 
the Adam’s rib passage of the Treatise’s discussion of lechery (MLN, 
Li, 251 ff.). This suggestion is perhaps an oversimplification. The 
language and thought of the “‘Parson’s Tale” worked through Chau- 
cer’s imagination in combination with other influences, Deschamps, 
the patient Griselda, the antifeminist tracts, the Wife of Bath herself; 
a complex amalgam rather than any single passage or work gave 
impetus to the new series of tales. 

Was it the actual work of translation and composition that made 
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the “Parson’s Tale” such an active force in Chaucer’s imagination at 
this time? The question suggests a hypothesis of far-ranging conse- 
quence. For the spirit implicit in the treatise on penitence and ex- 
plicit in the concluding “Retraction” is antithetical not only to the 
Pardoner’s Tale and the Merchant’s Tale but to literary work of any 
kind that is not devotional. The retraction of “the tales of Caunter- 
bury, thilke that sownen into synne,” if made by Chaucer before the 
development of the marriage group, implies a period when Chaucer 
had laid aside his magnum opus and, in a spirit of revulsion from 
“worldly vanitees,” was engaged in religious writing. We know that 
in the years between the two versions of the Prologue to the Legend 
of Good Women he translated Pope Innocent’s De Contempiu Mundi. 
The influence of that sombre work already finds expression in parts 
of the Constance story and in the rhyme royal stanzas which now join 
it to the Man of Law’s head-link. The religious emphasis of this story 
and the mechanical way in which it is fitted into the Canterbury 
framework may well herald the temporary ascendancy of religion 
over art. 

Admittedly this theory of a religious lacuna in the middle of the 
Canterbury period is a strange one. Against it are the evidences of 
influence by the “‘Parson’s Tale’’ on such earlier works as Palamon 
and Arcite, the Physician’s Tale, and the Parson’s Prologue (see J. 
Koch, Anglia, xtvi, 42, for list). These evidences are not nearly so 
striking as those in the Pardoner’s Tale, the Merchant's Tale, and 
indeed the Wife of Bath’s Prologue and Tale. Some of them, for in- 
stance, are proverbial expressions (the “shadwe on the wal’’ simile 
of the Shipman’s Tale, 1199, and “Parson’s Tale,” 1068; the “‘for- 
saketh synne er synne yow forsake” of the Physician’s Tale, 286, 
and “forlete synne er that synne forlete hem,” “Parson’s Tale,” 
93). Each of these expressions is one that could have come to Chaucer 

5 Koch’s list is a critical one in that it eliminates the more distant or casual re- 
semblances to be found in E. Koeppel’s list of parallels (Archiv, xxxvu, 33 ff.) and Rob- 
inson’s notes, such resemblances as the sword similes in the Manciple’s Tale, 340 f., and 
“Parson’s Tale,” 355, and the references to the fickle populace in the Clerk’s Tale, 
995 ff., and “‘Parson’s Tale,” 473 f. Koch also (p. 44) accounts plausibly for the Second 
Nun’s Tale, 1-3, without assuming the influence of the “Parson’s Tale,” 714. The line 
in the early part of the Wife of Bath’s Prologue (130), “That man shal yelde to his wyf 
hire dette,” included in Koch’s list, is closer to Dan Michel of Northgate’s ““‘huanne the 
on yelt to the othre his dette” (A yenbite of Inwit, EETS, OS, xxi, 222) than to the 
“Parson’s Tale,” 940. Both passages may be indebted to the expression in the A yenbite. 
Either the woman’s mercenary attitude toward love in the Shipman’s Tale or the ne- 


cessity of translating the Latin “cum petenti redditur debitum” could have motivated 
the first recollection of it. 
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naturally at any time in his life with no need of a written source, 
One other example (“‘The answere of this lete I to dyvynys,”’ Knight’s 
Tale, 1323; “But so heigh a doctrine I lete to divines,” ‘“Parson’s 
Tale” 957), though not proverbial, is a typical Chaucerian expression, 
not derived from the respective sources in either case and with no 
evidence to show which was the earlier. The lines, “Som man desireth 
for to han richesse / That cause is of his mordre or greet siknesse” 
from the Knight’s Tale, 1255 f., occur in a passage full of Boethian 
reminiscence and sum up the thought of a number of passages in the 
De Consolatione, Book II, Prosa 5, 188-209; Metrum 5; Book III, 
Prosa 7, especially 4-8; in addition to the usually cited Book III, 
Prosa 2. The concept of external agency emphasized in the word 
“mordre” is essential to the thought of Arcite’s lament, but is absent 
from the verbally similar passage in the treatise where the second 
clause serves to explain the “deth” of the first: “and somtyme the 
richesse of a man is cause of his deth; somtyme the delices of a man 
ben cause of the grevous maladye thurgh which he dyeth” (472). 

Four of the resemblances are more important. The description of 
the Wife of Bath’s insistence on precedence at the offering (A 449-52) 
may well have been suggested by one of the examples of ‘a privee 
spece of Pride” in the ‘‘Parson’s Tale” (I 407). But since this example 
does not occur in the sources of the “Parson’s Tale,” the influence 
may well have been the other way. The question is further complicated 
by the possibility of influence from Deschamps (see Robinson’s notes 
on the two passages), which could not have been exerted until the 
1390’s, and by our uncertainty as to the dating of most of the por- 
traits in the Prologue. The second resemblance involves the proverb 
in the Physician’s Tale with which Chaucer sums up his digression on 
governesses and careless parents: 


Under a shepherde softe and necligent 
The wolf hath many a sheep and lamb torent. (C 102) 


Here the proverb and the longer, more explicit discussion would seem 
to be the earlier version. In the ““Parson’s Tale,” as a rather farfetched 
example under “‘lachesse,’’ Chaucer makes a more remote reference to 
the court scandal, which we might miss if the proverbial imagery 
associated with it in the Physician’s Tale did not recur: “Thanne 
comth lachesse; that is he, that whan he beginneth any good werk, 
anon he shal forleten it and stynten; as doon they that han any wight 
to governe, and ne taken of hym namoore kep, anon as they fynden 
any contrarie or any anoy. Thise been the newe sheepherdes that 
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leten hir sheep wityngly go renne to the wolf that is in the breres, 
or do no fors of hir owene governaunce” (721). The third really 
important verbal resemblance between the “‘Parson’s Tale” and an 
early section of the Canterbury Tales occurs in the Parson’s Prologue, 
when the Parson proposes 

To shewe yow the wey, in this viage, 

Of thilke parfit glorious pilgrymage 

That highte Jerusalem celestial. (I 51) 


This passage, which arises naturally from the Parson’s presence on 
the pilgrimage, his devotion to “Cristes gospel,” and his sense of his 
didactic mission, could well have suggested to Chaucer the clause 
with which he describes sinners in the opening section of the treatise: 
“Manye been the weyes espirituels that leden folk to oure Lord 
Jhesu Crist, and to the regne of glorie. Of whiche weyes, ther is a ful 
noble wey and a ful covenable, which may nat fayle to man ne to 
womman that thurgh synne hath mysgoon fro the righte wey of 
Jerusalem celestial; and this wey is cleped Penitence...” (80). 
What had been a dramatic statement by the Parson could later have 
recurred to Chaucer with fresh impact in his feeling of penitence for 
the distance he had “‘mysgoon” in his own writings. The fourth of the 


important resemblances is the quotation on envy from St. Augustine 
(Physician’s Tale, 114-18; “‘Parson’s Tale,” 484). This quotation 
appears in two forms, both of which are present in the “Parson’s 
Tale,” the first ascribed there to an anonymous “philosophre”’: 


. .. Envye, which that is, as by the word of the philosophre, “sorwe of oother 
mannes prosperitee”; and after the word of Seint Augustyn, it is “sorwe of 
oother mennes wele and joye of othere mennes harm.” (I 484) 


Actually the first is accurate and is the form that occurs in what we 
know of the sources of the “Parson’s Tale” (see Peterson, Sources of 
the Parson’s Tale, p. 46). But the second was apparently in common 
circulation (see Furnivall: Political, Religious, and Love Poems, 
EETS, OS, xv, 257) and is the one that appears in the Physician’s 
Tale. Chaucer may well have found the first in the source of the 
“‘Parson’s Tale’ and remembered the second from his use of it in the 
Physician’s Tale, deciding as he wrote to use both but to ascribe to 
“Seint Augustyn” the longer and more impressive of the two.® 


* That this second form had lodged itself in Chaucer’s mind is indicated by his 
adopting it with slight variation for a description of sloth (I 678): ““Thanne is Accidie 
the angwissh of troubled herte; and Seint Augustyn seith, ‘It is anoy of goodnesse and 
Toye of harm’.” 
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The resemblances then between the “Parson’s Tale” and early 
sections of the Canterbury Tales are the neutral commonplaces of 
medieval or Chaucerian expression with influence between the two 
probable in only the last four of the cases. In all of these the evidence 
is compatible with the priority of the passage in the early section of 
the Canterbury Tales; in the second indeed it points strongly to this 
conclusion. Certainly the extent of the influence the “Parson’s Tale”’ 
had in Chaucer’s writing changed drastically with the beginning of 
the marriage group. This change cannot be ascribed to the demands 
of subject matter. The moral diatribes against the drunken messenger 
and the malicious Donegild in the Man of Law’s Tale, the reflections 
on false gentility in the Manciple’s Tale, could well have drawn from 
the treatise on penitence as the Pardoner’s Tale and the Wife of 
Bath’s Tale were later to do in similar circumstances. 

The evidence for temporary abandonment of the Canterbury Tales 
is strengthened by our knowledge of the other works Chaucer wrote 
during this period, the Astrolabe, the Equatorie of the Planetis, and the 
Wretched Engendrynge.’ Such a theory offers an explanation of the 
“Retraction” that does not require us to assume either interpolation 
or shocking insincerity. It would account for Chaucer’s two references 


to his loss of poetic skill in minor poems probably written in the early 
nineties (see Robinson’s notes, p. 862 f., though Braddy, Chaucer and 
the French Poet Graunson, Baton Rouge, 1947, p. 88, prefers a date 
for the Venus closer to 1385, “certainly before Isabel’s death in 
1392”): 


For elde, that in my spirit dulleth me, 
Hath of endyting al the subtilte 
Wel nygh bereft out of my remembraunce. (Venus 78) 


in no rym, dowteles, 
Ne thynke I never of slepe to wake my muse, 
That rusteth in my shethe stille in pees. 
While I was yong, I put hir forth in prees; 
But al shal passe that men prose or ryme; 
Take every man hys turn, as for his tyme. (Scogan 42) 


7 We have the best authority possible, namely Chaucer’s own, for his translation of 
Pope Innocent in the years between the two prologues to the Legend of Good Women. 
As in the case of Boethius earlier, Chaucer may have used the De Contemptu poetically 
(Man of Law’s Prologue and Tale) before translating it. The evidence for the ascription 
of the Equatorie to Chaucer, assembled by D. J. Price and R. M. Wilson in The Equatorie 
of the Planetis, Cambridge, 1955, comes from so many directions and points so clearly 
to Chaucer that I think we must accept it as conclusive. 
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Perhaps here also is an explanation for the curious revision of the 
Prologue to the Legend of Good Women. As Chaucer emerged from this 
interval of religious concern, he may well have turned first to the 
earlier of his two unfinished collections of tales. As he revised the 
Prologue with the influence of Deschamps already strong, the relev- 
ance of the Miroir to the Wife of Bath and the inspiration for the 
marriage group may have come to him, drawing his imagination once 
again from love’s martyrs to the Canterbury pilgrims. 

How then did the “Parson’s Tale” and the “Retraction” become 
attached to a work which the latter explicitly rejects? Several ex- 
planations are possible. Those who made the first collections of the 
Canterbury Tales may have been responsible. Finding the Parson’s 
Prologue among the fragments of the work, they may have searched 
Chaucer’s papers for a prose tale and have come up with the treatise 
on penitence. The extremely learned quality of the work, so at 
variance with the Parson’s “I am not textueel,”’ would have escaped 
their notice in their delight at finding so suitably religious an utter- 
ance. They would have had the justification that the Parson’s two 
descriptions of what he is to tell, “a myrie tale in prose’ that will 
show pilgrims the way to the heavenly Jerusalem and “this medita- 
tion,” call for a paradoxical combination of things that Chaucer might 
have encountered difficulty in providing. The “‘Parson’s Tale” ful- 
fills a part of the prescription admirably, and if it fails signally to 
meet the Host’s repeated request for brevity, that would hardly 
have bothered the Parson. Chaucer may well have been himself re- 
sponsible for their mistake, planning to mine the work for more ore 
and keeping it for ready reference with his Canterbury material. Or 
he may even have planned to use it or a part of it for his Parson. But 
he could hardly have intended to revoke the “sinful” tales at the end 
of the work at any time while he was writing them. The treatise itself 
is clear on the damnation that awaits such a cynical perversion of 
penitence. The following points then seem probable: Chaucer did not 
take even the obvious preliminary steps toward adapting the treatise 
on penitence to the Parson, if indeed he ever intended to do so. But 
there was a period, before he wrote the Pardoner’s Tale and the 
Merchant's Tale, when he abandoned for a time the Canterbury Tales 
and devoted himself to religious writing and meditation. This period 
started after 1390 (most likely date for Constance; see Tatlock, 
Development and Chronology of Chaucer’s Works, Chaucer Society, 
1907, 172 ff.) and was over by 1394, probable date for Chaucer’s re- 
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vision of the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women. These dates in- 
clude not only the writings already mentioned, but also the robberies 
and the assault that Chaucer underwent in September, 1390, and his 
retirement in June, 1391, as Clerk of the King’s Works. 

The use that Chaucer made of religious material in the final six 
years of his life suggests that his return to a secular and mundane 
point of view was as complete as his earlier rejection of it had been. 
The development of the Wife of Bath and Pardoner, the transforma- 
tion of the Griselda story, the creation of the Merchant and January, 
the contrast of Nun and Canon’s Yeoman, of Knight and churls, 
reveal an artistic absorption, a creative fecundity, a firmness of comic 
spirit, that encompassed and transmuted a wider range of material 
than before. The period of overt religious feeling was succeeded by 
one of subtle indirection, where morality is experienced rather than 
expressed. That this period of intellectual vigor continued to Chaucer’s 
death or to a totally incapacitating final illness is suggested by the 
fragmentary and uncertain state in which the Canterbury Tales was 
left. If he had had even a short period of respite before death, Chaucer 
could hardly have failed to devote some effort to the arrangement and 
clearer definition of what had drawn from him so much in invention 
and artistry. 


Il 


The outline for the development of the Canterbury Tales that has 
emerged from our consideration of the contradictions within the work 
itself involves four distinct periods: 


1. 1387-1390?: Period of the first conception of the Canterbury 
Tales, to which belongs the sequence Man of Law (Melibeus)— 
Wife of Bath (Prologue to 168, Shipman’s Tale) ... Parson’s 
Prologue (as introduction to the final tale). 

. 1391?-1393?: Period when Chaucer, having abandoned the 
Canterbury Tales, devoted himself to translating De Coniempitu 
Mundi and the “Parson’s Tale” with the “Retraction.” Also 
the Astrolabe, and the Equatorie. Ended with the revision of 
the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women 1394. 

. 1394?-1398?: Resumption of the Canterbury Tales. Expansion 
of Wife of Bath’s Prologue. Conception of the Marriage Group. 
Ended with formation of Fragment G. 

. 1399, 1400: Expansion of the plan to four tales per pilgrim. The 
new start with Fragment A. 
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The dates are of course uncertain. The evidence for the late expansion 
of the plan and therefore for the fourth period is very strong. It 
includes the close connection between the links for the Man of Law’s 
Tale and the Parson’s Prologue, the shift to the Shipman of the tale 
originally written for the Wife of Bath, the opportunity given the two 
interrupted pilgrims to tell another tale, the mention of Palamon and 
Arcite as a separate work in the revision to the Prologue to the Legend 
of Good Women, the close relationship in Fragment A between the 
progress of the stories and the progress of the pilgrims along the road 
to Canterbury, and the assumption by the Cook as he starts his tale 
that he will have ample opportunity later for revenge on the Host. 
The evidence for Chaucer’s temporary abandonment of the Canterbury 
Tales is not so strong. But those who reject it must either ascribe to 
Chaucer an unlikely cynicism in his retraction of the Canterbury Tales, 
or they must regard the revoking section as a later interpolation in the 
prayer which originally ended the “Parson’s Tale.” If the interpola- 
tion is by the poet, they must further hold that Chaucer never in- 
tended the treatise on penitence to be a part of the Canterbury Tales. 
The case for the temporary abandonment of the Canterbury Tales is 
strengthened by two other considerations. We can more easily explain 
the composition of such extended works as the Astrolabe, the Equatorie 
and the Wretched Engendrynge, not to mention the “Parson’s Tale” 
itself, if we assume that Chaucer was not at the same time engaged 
on the Canterbury Tales. Furthermore, the whole theory, which in part 
results from this assumption, affords a consistent account of the way 
in which the various fragments of the Canterbury Tales came into 
being. 

To the first period belongs without any question the Physician’s 
Tale, with its reference to the court scandal of 1386-88 and with its 
close relationship in style and sources to the accounts Chaucer had 
just given of Cupid’s martyrs. The Manciple’s Tale also associates 
itself with the Legend not only through its source in Ovid, but also by 
the playfully ironic treatment given to the question of infidelity in the 
sudden shift of lines 183-95, similar in spirit to the concluding lines of 
the Philomene and the Phillis. The caged bird simile (Il. 163-74) seems 
to have influenced rather than been influenced by the similar passage 
in the Squire’s Tale (610-20). Clinching evidence for this conclusion 
was offered in 1892 by E. Koeppel (Anglia, x1v, 261 f.) when he pointed 
out that the silk-milk rhyme in the Squire’s Tale version derives 
from the cat image which follows the caged bird in the Manciple’s 
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Tale. Furthermore the bird in the Squire’s Tale exemplifies men’s 
“newefangelnesse,” as if on the suggestion of lines 187-95, especially 
193, in the Manciple’s Tale; and the vivid line 


Yet right anon as that his dore is uppe (F 16s) 


introducing the imagined escape of the bird (not in Boethius or Jean 
de Meun or Manciple’s Tale, though perhaps suggested by a mistrans- 
lation of ‘‘arto saliens tecto” in Chaucer’s translation of Boethius)— 
this vivid line finds no echo in the Manciple’s Tale as we might expect 
it to if the Manciple’s Tale were the later. That the passages influenced 
each other can hardly be doubted, for we have in addition to the 
milk-silk rhyme and the “‘newefangelnesse” theme the repeated ref- 
erence to worm-eating original with Chaucer. To this first period also 
belong without much question the Clerk’s Tale and the Constance. 
It has been fashionable to assign both of these works (and also, occa- 
sionally, the Monk’s tragedies and the Prioress’s Tale) to pre-Canter- 
bury composition. But Tatlock pointed out that neither is mentioned 
in Queen Alcestis’ defense of Chaucer against the accusation of the 
God of Love, though both would claim pre-eminence in any list of 
Chaucer’s poems praising the fidelity of women. Tatlock’s conclusion 
that Alcestis did not name them because they had not yet been writ- 
ten seems inescapable. 

For the Prioress’s Tale, the Franklin’s Tale, and the Squire’s Tale, 
the evidence for dating is sparse and at times conflicting. The overt 
religious feeling of the Prioress’s Tale suggests the same artistic im- 
pulse that created the Griselda and Constance stories, but the por- 
trait of the Prioress in the Prologue with its overtones of irony implies 
that Chaucer viewed her religious pretentions finally with an amused 
detachment. The line, “As monkes been, or elles oughte be,” is 
directed probably at the portrayal of Don John in the Wife of Bath’s 
original tale,* and the story as a whole may have figured as intentional 
contrast to the blatant and misguided orthodoxy of the Wife of Bath 
in her interruption of the Parson and her defense of marriage. What 
may well have happened in the case of the Prioress’s Tale and the 
Constance is what we can be fairly sure did happen to the Clerk’s 
tale of Griselda, namely that Chaucer’s own attitude toward such 
overt expressions of morality and religion changed toward the end of 


* Of course there is also the monk on the pilgrimage, but his behavior, though 
worldly, would hardly shock into protest the prioress so intent on imitating courtly 
manners. On the other hand Don John of the Shipman’s Tale is shockingly immoral. 
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his life. The addition to the tale of Griselda of the Wife of Bath stanza 
(perhaps also the preceding stanza: see Dempster, PMLA, Lxvitt, 
1146) and the Clerk’s song alters completely the spirit in which the 
tale is to be taken. However exalted the ideal patience of Griselda, 
the Clerk recognizes it finally as an impossible extreme with the 
parody of the Wife of Bath’s position in his song as the opposite ex- 
treme. Having stated the twoextremes, the Clerk leaves the moral mean 
to our imagination. Similarly, Chaucer may have written both the 
Constance and the story of the little clergeoun in a spirit of simple 
piety. The portraits of the Man of Law and Prioress, the one dis- 
tinctly hostile, the other full of a tolerant and amused innuendo, may 
have been an act of artistic penance. 

One thing we can be fairly certain of: Chaucer’s interest in the 
woman as central figure in his storytelling belongs predominantly to 
this first period. Dame Prudence, the resourceful wife in the Ship- 
man’s Tale, Virginia, Griselda, and Constance belong to Chaucer’s 
earliest work in the Canterbury Tales. They contrast with what we 
know to be later, the Knight in the Wife of Bath’s Tale, January, the 
Pardoner’s three revelers, the Canon’s Yeoman’s alchemical and 
tricky canon, Friar, Summoner, and the three heroes-cum-epithet of 
Fragment A. The first conception of the Canterbury Tales seems to 
have been a more varied Legend of Good Women. With the enlarge- 
ment of the Wife of Bath’s Prologue and the conception of her influence 
over a series of tales, the interest shifts to men as central figures. The 
Franklin’s Tale with its focus on Dorigen is either the outstanding 
exception to this rule or as Hawkins has proposed on the basis of its 
sources (The Place of Group F in the Canterbury Chronology, N.Y.U., 
1937), it was written in the 1380’s. The strongest indication of a later 
date comes from the emphasis on the question of sovereignty in the 
ideal marriage of Dorigen and Aurelius, certainly in dramatic re- 
sponse to the position taken by the Wife of Bath in the later part of 
her Prologue and her tale. But this emphasis may well have preceded 
the full development of the Wife of Bath. We must not confuse the 
final aesthetic arrangement with the order of composition. Griselda 
provided imaginative stimulus for the growth of the Wife as a char- 
acter, though the Clerk finally followed the Wife as narrator on the 
pilgrimage. Griselda’s acceptance of Walter’s dominance had still 
earlier inspired the Host’s guarded reference to his wife in the Host 
stanza. It could also account for the Franklin’s emphasis on sover- 
eignty as the death of love. The dependence of Dorigen’s lament on 
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Jerome adversus Jovinianum shows an affinity with the early part of 
the Wife of Bath’s Prologue rather than with the more complexly 
inspired later portion. If, as Mrs. Dempster surmised (MLN, iu, 
16-23 and Liv, 137 f.), Chaucer added to the lament and even planned 
at the time of his death further additions, he must still have realized 
the artistic and dramatic meaning of such extension. It is difficult to 
conceive of the poet who created Chauntecleer’s discourse on dreams 
witlessly piling up examples of womanly fidelity and chastity with no 
insight into the relationship between loquacity and firmness of pur- 
pose (see Sledd, MP, xiv, 36-45). The emphasis on the complaint 
suggests the continuing influence of the Legend and of Ovid’s Heroides. 

The focus on the heroine Canacee, who resembles Virginia in her 
temperate habits, and the predicament of the gentle falcon deserted 
by the hypocrite tercelet point to a similar date for the unfinished 
Squire’s Tale. The story was clearly written for a Canterbury pilgrim. 
The assumption throughout of a speaker, his confession of inadequate 
English to describe Canacee, his amusing consideration of the listeners 


“T wol nat taryen you, for it is pryme,” (F 73) 


the mention of a specific time, and the strangely pedestrian way in 


which the marvels of magic are treated (compare, for instance, the 
treatment of magic in the Franklin’s Tale or the old man in the 
Pardoner’s), all imply a dramatically conceived narrator. The fact 
of this unfinished story, which Chaucer apparently planned to finish, 
may have later suggested to him the dramatic use to be made of a 
fragment. 

It remains to consider how far the frame had proceeded in the first 
period. Obviously the first part of the Shipman-Prioress link could not 
have been written until the tale had been shifted from the Wife of 
Bath. But the Prioress’s Tale, intended to follow the account of Don 
John, as the line about monks implies (B 1832 f.), was probably al- 
ready in place with the polite request by the Host as connecting link. 
The similar request the Host makes of the Squire, the introduction 
to the Clerk’s Tale with its concern for “heigh style” (see Squire’s 
Tale, F 36 ff.), and the Host stanza for conclusion of the Clerk’s Tale 
probably also date from this period. Other of the tales already written 
may have been fitted into the frame by passages since canceled, but 
no evidence for or against such a supposition exists. Similarly we can- 
not even be sure that the Comstance was not assigned to some other 
pilgrim before taking the place of Melibeus as the Man of Law’s Tale, 
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—to the Merchant, for instance, whose portrait in the General Prologue 
is an early one and for whom the disquisition on the evils of poverty 
would be appropriate. The company of pilgrims was itself incomplete, 
and if the number grew, at least in part, through an interaction be- 
tween the tales and the descriptions of their narrators in the General 
Prologue, the group was more respectable than it later became, lacking 
both the scoundrelly clerics, i.e., Friar, Summoner, and Pardoner, and 
the attack on church abuses which their inclusion implied. 

With the third period we are on more certain ground. Here the 
expansion of the Wife of Bath’s Prologue coincided with a release in 
Chaucer’s creative energies rivaled only in the period when he was 
transforming Boccaccio’s Filostrato into Troilus and Criseyde. This 
time the release was many-faceted. There was first the direct issue 
raised by the Wife of Bath and the transmutation of solemn anti- 
feminism that it effected. Her influence drew illuminating responses 
from all sides. She set off the quarrel between Friar and Summoner 
and in the anger of these ecclesiastical rivais the evils of the contem- 
porary church stood revealed. She impressed the Pardoner and 
tempted him to emulate her frank confession; but his boasting of what 
he knew to be sin still failed to conceal the weakness that was his 
real shame. She drew from the Clerk his subtle rejoinder and from 
the Merchant the bitter castigation of January’s and his own folly. 
Meanwhile, the development of her influence was raising important 
questions of literary form. The psychologically motivated confession, 
which emerged from the Wife of Bath’s expanded Prologue with the 
tensions and contradictions of personality unwittingly revealed, was 
used again to disclose the warped character of the Pardoner. The 
Merchant’s Tale carries the confession one step further. Here it 
emerges through the narrative itself and despite the intention of the 
narrator to conceal his trouble. The result is a startling innovation 
where the most diverse materials contribute to the unifying center of 
interest which is character (see JEPG, tt, 297-301). The distortions 
which passion inflicts on narrative traditions and conventions in the 
Summoner’s Tale (see College English, xvi, 230f.), or which personality 
imposes in the Wife of Bath’s Tale, suggested the reversal of the situa- 
tion—the conscious parody of literary form in Sir Thopas and the 
uses to which the irony inherent in form can be put (Numn’s Priest’s 
Tale). The depth and variety of personality presented through these 
new methods, the sudden surprises inherent in the comedy of psy- 
chological realism, led to a corresponding attention to the outer 
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reality, the road, the stages of the journey, and the accidents that 
befall such a group as the pilgrims (the incident of the Canon and 
his Yeoman, the drunken Cook’s fall from his horse). 

Mrs. Dempster in a recent article (PMLA, Lxvmi, 1142-59) has 
explored the chronology of development in the fragments B? and 
DE-F, and with some of her conclusions I agree. Her case for simul- 
taneous work on the two sections is convincing, especially the assign- 
ment of the Melibeus to Chaucer between the work on the Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue, which does not show an awareness of the Melibeus, 
and the Merchant's Tale which echoes it repeatedly (p. 1156). I have 
tried to show above that the questions of aesthetic form which 
emerged from the Wife of Bath’s Prologue and the Summoner’s Tale 
may well have suggested the literary comedy of Sir Thopas, and so 
helped to furnish the motive for the removal of Melibeus from the 
Man of Law. Her point about the comic play around the Host’s 
misuse of oaths is reinforced if we recognize that his swearing was one 
of the earliest dramatic devices in the Canterbury Tales (Man of Law’s 
Epiloque and Parson’s Prologue). Similarly the Host’s marital dif- 
ficulties developed from the guarded reference to them in his early 
response to the Clerk’s Tale. The comic possibilities of the Host’s 
forthright personality, his solid self-confidence, his tendency to seize 
initiative and leadership, were further reinforced through his rela- 
tionship with Chaucer. The Host is too limited to recognize Sir 
Thopas as parody and too confident of his own judgment to suspect a 
rival in his self-effacing victim. Thus, in offering the Monk a second 
chance, he makes the proud assertion: 

“For certeinly as that thise clerkes seyn, 
Whereas a man may have noon audience, 
Noght helpeth it to tellen his sentence. 


And wel I woot the substaunce is in me, 
If any thyng shal wel reported be.” (B 3994) 


The comedy of the Host’s response to what he hears reaches a peak 
of obtuseness in his comments on the Nun’s Priest’s Tale. For the 
danger to cock and man of the attractions of woman, there so strik- 
ingly revealed, draw from him the observations on the priest’s patent 
virility, his potential as treader of fowls if only his order permitted. 
Furthermore the critical problem attains in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale 
itself, as I suggested in JEGP, Lu, 305-309, its most subtle treat- 
ment. Here the mock heroic is brilliantly exploited and at the same 
time a conflict between aesthetic purpose and personal feeling ex- 
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plored. The suggestion for development of the animosity between the 
Priest and his lady-superior may well have come to Chaucer as he 
rewrote the introduction to the Prioress’s Tale (a rewriting made 
necessary by the shift to the Shipman of the tale originally assigned to 
the Wife of Bath) and as he noted the extreme deference paid the 
Prioress by the Host. 

However, Mrs. Dempster’s confidence that Chaucer canceled the 
Host stanza and the Nun’s Priest’s Epilogue I do not share. That he 
intended the Host stanza to be retained is indicated by the fact that 
the Merchant addresses the Host as he comments on his own marriage, 
on the difference between Griselda and his wife, and on the wretched 
plight of most husbands: 

“A! goode sire Hoost, I have ywedded bee 


Thise monthes two, and moore nat, pardee; 
And yet, I trowe,... (E 1235) 


True, in his stanza the Host is responding to the tale rather than to the 
Clerk’s song, but so also is the Merchant, despite his echoing of the 
final line of the song. What we have here is the spontaneous response 
of two unhappy husbands to the picture of the patient Griselda; and 
the Host’s gentle request that the Merchant tell the pilgrims of his 
experiences shows that he recognizes the already expressed fellow- 
ship. Furthermore, if Chaucer had canceled the stanza after adding 
the Clerk’s song and writing the Merchant’s Prologue, it is difficult to 
account for its turning up in this new position in such authoritative 
manuscripts as Hengwrt, group a, and Ellesmere. Apparently, in the 
exemplars used by the scribes who made the earliest collections of the 


tales, the Host stanza appeared after the version of the Clerk’s song 
in which the final line is 


“And lat hym care, and wepe, and wrynge, and waille.” 
(E 1212) 


(See Manly, Text, m1, 372 f.) Similarly the appearance of the Nun’s 
Priest’s Epilogue in the group a manuscripts is hard to explain if 
Chaucer finally decided to cancel it. For this group of manuscripts 
has the final rather than the early version in most of the passages 
which Chaucer revised. It is important here to keep the chronology of 
composition distinct from the chronology of the pilgrimage. Un- 
doubtedly the earliest written of the passages in question was the 
Host stanza. Chaucer’s work on the Wife of Bath’s Prologue and Tale 
with the conception of her variegated influence on other pilgrims 
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and especially the contrast with the Clerk’s Tale called his attention 
again to this early end-link and to the Host’s marital difficulties. 
When, having written Sir Thopas and the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, he 
addressed himself to the linking of the tales that were to form the 
Fragment B?, he saw in the Melibeus not only the possibility of carry- 
ing on the critical comedy initiated in Sir Thopas but also the motive 
for the Host to reveal in detail his relations with his wife. The Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale, probably the last written of the tales he was then 
engaged in linking, suggested the expression “tredefowel” in the 
Host’s joshing of the Monk. But the Num’s Priest’s Epilogue makes 
a more dramatic use of the same theme, for it adds a new item in the 
Host’s growing series of misunderstandings of what he has heard. 
The fact that two of the lines are repeated practically verbatim from 
the earlier Prologue would hardly have bothered the Host (or, one 
suspects, Chaucer).* Having completed his linking of the tales in B?, 
Chaucer later had the idea of varying his interruptions, and rewrote 
the Nun’s Priest’s Prologue with the Knight instead of the Host as 
the one to stop the Monk’s monotonous and depressing performance. 
This revision may have occurred at any time after the original linking 
of B? was complete. The most likely point, I think, was when Chaucer 


finished the Pardoner’s Tale and had the Knight assert his authority 
and make peace between the Host and Pardoner. Whether the 
Pardoner’s Tale preceded or followed the Merchant’s Tale it is difficult 
to say. Each derives from a different facet of the Wife of Bath’s in- 
fluence over the pilgrims. The Merchant’s Tale represents a variation 


® The Man of Law’s Epilogue and the Nun’s Priest’s Epilogue are the only surviving 
frame passages that do not introduce a tale. Their position in Chaucer’s fair copies made 
them most vulnerable to loss and most tempting to editorial excision. The Parson’s 
Prologue was perhaps preserved from a similar fate because no tale prompted its re- 
moval from Chaucer’s papers before collected editions of the whole work were in de- 
mand, when it acquired the treatise on penitence as a ““Parson’s Tale” (see JEGP, tiv, 
106 f.). 

Mrs. Dempster’s chronology has the Monk—Nun’s Priest link inits Host form precede 
the Thopas-Melibeus link. The Monk’s refusal of the Host’s request for another tale 
seems more logically to be a variation on the Thopas-Melibeus pattern than the other 
way around. Mrs. Dempster’s assigning of an earlier date to the Nun’s Priest's Tale 
seems to be based entirely on her theory that the epilogue was canceled and used for 
the Melibeus-Monk link. Manly’s point that the person addressed by the Host in the 
Epilogue is different from the one addressed in the Nun’s Priest’s Prologue does not take 
into account the effect of the tale on the Host. The Host tells him to “be blithe” before- 
hand and finds the tale of Chauntecleer “murie.” There is no inconsistency between the 
strength of the man and the poor condition of the horse he is riding. The horse may have 
been supplied him by the Prioress, a further indignity involved in attendance on a 
woman (see Manly, Text, tv, 517). 
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on the direct confession and therefore perhaps follows the composi- 
tion of the Pardoner’s Tale and its linking to the Physician’s Tale. In 
any event when Chaucer wrote the end-link to the Merchant’s Tale 
he had the Host not only refer to his wife but give a very good reason 
for not again expatiating on her faults. This new reference to the 
Host’s marital predicament gave Chaucer a motive for retaining the 
Host’s stanza. The double reprise of what the Host had fully described 
in the Monk’s Prologue was to have a thematic as well as a dramatic 
relevance in the completed tales (see PMLA, Lxvti, 821). 

Chaucer’s removal of the Wife of Bath from her position between 
the Man of Law and the Prioress was the first and most drastic of 
the changes that Chaucer made, and here my disagreement with Mrs, 
Dempster is most fundamental. She supports Professor Pratt (PMLA, 
LXVI, 1141 ff.) in the tale order he proposes, and makes the additional 
suggestion that the Wife of Bath was intended to break in (as the 
Franklin does after the Squire’s Tale) as soon as the Nun’s Priest has 
finished his story. If Chaucer had really intended this sequence, it is 
difficult to see why he did not carry it through in an unmistakable way 
while he was linking the tales of B*. In every other instance where a 
pilgrim does not wait to be called on, he is identified at the very begin- 
ning of his speech. The fact that Chaucer did not so identify the 
Wife of Bath and in a line or two link her Prologue irrevocably to the 
Nun’s Priest’s Tale indicates, I think, that he had other plans for her. 
These plans involved the influence her startling personality was to 
have on three different groups of pilgrims and the major themes of 
marriage, church abuses, and death that were to dominate the home- 
ward journey. We have seen that the homeward journey was not, as 
Professor Pratt calls it, “conjectural” (in note 35a, PMLA, Lxvi, 
1159).!° On the contrary it was planned from the first, when Chaucer 
wrote the Parson’s Prologue to introduce the final tale, and was never 
by any word that Chaucer wrote, either actually or by implication, 
canceled. Furthermore, the place names by which Chaucer was tying 
the storytelling to the stages of the journey, simply do not provide the 
space and time for the fragments DCE-F anywhere but on the home- 


10 If we take Chaucer’s indications of time and place seriously, there is hardly 
“insufficient justification for separating [IX and X” (Pratt, p. 1144); there is in fact a 
gap between the two fragments of almost two days and more than 50 miles. Only by 
conjecture can this gap or the return journey be eliminated. For a discussion of Professor 
Pratt’s theory on the origin of the Ellesmere-a order (pp. 1160 ff.), see Mrs. Dempster 
PMLA, txvin, 1158 f. See also JEGP, trv, 104 ff., “The Canterbury Tales: Early Manu- 
scripts and Relative Popularity.” 
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ward journey. These place names occur in D and B?, which were being 
constructed at approximately the same time, in G, and in H. Their 


location on the road from London to Canterbury can be seen from the 
following diagram. 
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The mention of Rochester in the Monk’s Prologue with the further 
reference in the Nun’s Priest’s Prologue to the “slough”’ shows that in 
B* Chaucer was having the pilgrims pass through the city on what 


must have been the second day of the pilgrimage and press on to 
Ospringe, where according to G they spent one of the nights. The 
fragment B? is therefore definitely separated from the Man of Law’s 
Tale (now the Constance), which still opens the storytelling at ten 
o’clock, after a fourth of the day, according to the Host, has been 
wasted in idleness. Chaucer still retained the epilogue with its dra- 
matic encounter between Host and Parson, but had apparently not de- 
cided who was to take the Wife of Bath’s place in support of the Host 
and as the next narrator. Fragment D with its mention of Sitting- 
bourne and the Summoner’s implication at the end of the fragment 
that they have arrived there could be either on the way to Canterbury 
or on the return journey. If the first, then there is no room on the 
following morning for E-F. For, as we can see from the oblique ref- 
erence to the night at Ospringe, that position was to be taken by 
Fragment G. The second alternative, a position for D on the home- 
ward journey, has many advantages. No conflict in reference to time 
or place results from it. It provides a more dramatic motive for the 
Host’s reticence with respect to his wife, i.e., not only has the Wife 
of Bath revealed herself as a potential ally for Goodelief, but the 
diminishing distance between the Host and his wife suggests a cau- 
tion he did not feel on the outward journey. The purely aesthetic 
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motive is the most compelling of all. As Chaucer developed the per- 
sonality of the Wife of Bath, he could see in her potential influence a 
sustained climax for both the storytelling and the dramatic relation- 
ships between the pilgrims. He would thus avoid any dwindling of in- 
terest as the pilgrims turned homeward, their avowed mission accom- 
plished. The successive surprises afforded by the revelation of human 
personality would intensify through the quarrel of Friar and Sum- 
moner, the Pardoner’s attempt to dazzle the pilgrims by a cynical 
display of his skill and of his contempt for morality, and the belated 
return to the questions of marriage raised by the Wife: the Clerk’s 
oblique and brilliant response to her challenge, the Merchant’s expo- 
sure of the folly in a man’s expecting from a woman anything but 
betrayal, the Franklin’s gentle picture of conjugal love triumphant." 

The chronology here tentatively worked out for this third period 
is as follows: 


1. The expansion of the Wife of Bath’s Prologue. 

2. The removal of the Wife from her original position and the composi- 
tion of her new tale, the Friar’s Tale and the Summoner’s Tale. Also the 
Clerk’s song as a new ending for the Clerk’s Tale. 

3. Composition of Sir Thopas and the Nun’s Priest’s Tale. 

4. Linking of the tales in Fragment B?, with the shift of Melibeus from 
the Man of Law, assignment of Constance to the Man of Law, and inclusion 
of the Monk’s tragedies, perhaps written earlier. 

5. The Pardoner’s Prologue and Tale and its linking to the Physician’s 
Tale to form fragment C, intended to follow D, though probably after a stop 
at Sittingbourne, which accounts for the two sections not being linked to- 
gether. 

6. Revision of the Prologue to the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, the Knight re- 
placing the Host as interrupter of the Monk. 

7. The Merchant’s Tale. The Franklin’s Tale linked to the Squire’s Tale, 
making E-F complete. (The Squire’s Tale had perhaps always been planned 
for the morning of the final day. The other tales were linked to it then with 
full awareness of the “prime” in line 73.) 

8. Composition of the Manciple’s Prologue, suggested perhaps by C 
935 f., and intended to start the pilgrims on the return journey. 


1 T now prefer the order DC/E-F, as presented in footnote 8 of “The Plan of the 
Canterbury Pilgrimage,” PMLA, Lxvi, 820 ff. Manly’s argument that the word erased 
in line 1 of the Parson’s Prologue in Hengwrt manuscript could only have been 
“Frankeleyn” (Text, 1, 277) gives some support to this order. Chaucer could hardly 
have intended the order Franklin-Parson (see “prime” in F 73), but if he kept the tales 
for each day of the journey together, someone after his death and before the dispersal 
of the manuscripts, seeing that the Franklin’s Tale preceded the Parson’s Prologue, 
might have written the word in, especially if the space had been left blank by Chaucer. 
The case for any tale order, however, must rest on internal evidence. I think we must 
assume, until evidence to the contrary is presented, that Chaucer was aware of all of 
his time and place references. 
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9. Composition of the Canon’s Yeoman’s Prologue and Tale and forma- 
tion of Fragment G by use of the legend of St. Cecile as the Second Nun’s 
Tale, Intended to bring the pilgrims to the outskirts of Canterbury. 


By the end of the period Chaucer’s plan for the pilgrimage was almost 
complete: 


First day. Delay in starting. Man of Law (Constance) at ro o’clock. 

Second day. Fragment B*: The pilgrims pass Rochester. 

Third day. Fragment G: The pilgrims leave their inn at Ospringe early in 
the morning, are overtaken by the Canon and his Yeoman at Boughton under 
Blee, and enter Canterbury. 


Fourth day. Fragment H: Bobbe-up-and-doun (= Harbledown?). Frag- 
ment D: Sittingbourne. Fragment C. 


Fifth day. Fragment E-F. The Parson’s Prologue as introduction for an 
unwritten final tale. 


Twelve tales remained to be written and numerous gaps in the frame 
had still to be filled in. But Chaucer had developed a clear plan for the 
journey and had tied the fragments to their places in the plan with the 
occasional references to time and place. Strangely enough, through the 
accidental workings of inspiration, the first day of the Canterbury 
Tales was the least developed. 

The innovations and changes which Chaucer made as he worked 
on Fragment A show us an unimpaired vitality that looked not to the 
end now in sight but to the ever increasing potentialities of the simple 
plot he had evolved. The resources of experience, of humor, of art, 
released in the marriage group and the Pardoner’s Tale, found a new 
catalyst in the idea of making Palamon and Arcite into the Knight’s 
Tale. Clearly he thought none too highly of the Constance, or he would 
not have assigned it to a character he found as inadequate as the 
Man of Law. Here we find again the new critical insight evident in 
his changed attitude toward the Griselda story and implicit in so 
much of his work on the marriage group and fragment B*. The Man 
of Law is swept aside as the opening narrator. The sentimental 
Constance is replaced by the equally idealistic and far firmer Palamon 
and Arcite. And the Knight’s idealism draws forth the even more 
skillfully expressed antitheses from Miller, Reeve and Cook. What 
further ideas, what further stories, what further drama induced 
Chaucer to quadruple the size of his work and to commit himself to 
rearrangement and revision of much that was already written, these 
things he took with him to his grave. We can only guess that they 
were considerable. 

Cartes A. OWEN, JR. 
University of Connecticut 





HISTORY AND FICTION IN PANTHALIA: OR THE 
ROYAL ROMANCE 


One of the earliest English efforts to construct an extended piece of 
prose fiction out of the materials of history is Richard Brathwait’s 
Panthalia: or The Royal Romance, published anonymously in 1659.' 
Appearing in a decade that produced a number of books dealing fac- 
tually with aspects of English history since Elizabeth’s early years, 
Brathwait’s volume covered much of the same ground but offered 
“State-Stories intervein’d with amorous Tales.” Almost as historical 
in spots as the avowed histories and memoirs,’ Panthalia is interesting 
not only for its picture of the Cromwellian period but also for its 
construction as prose fiction. Its chief literary inspiration seems to 
have been John Barclay’s Argenis (published in Latin in 1621, in 
English in 1625 and later) and perhaps also an imitation of the 
Argenis, Cloria and Narcissus (1653-54). The long inserted tale of the 
beautiful Panthalia is in the tradition rather of Sidney’s Arcadia. Yet 
much as Brathwait seems to have relished the courtly materials and 
literary artifice of Barclay and Sidney, his disillusionment with men 
and affairs worked against the traditions that he was following. The 
result, though not a perfect historical romance, is a noteworthy prece- 
dent for later artistic developments and deserves greater recognition 
than it has had. 

Brathwait must have enjoyed himself as he invented the “‘his- 
torical” apparatus for the book. At the front are printed handsome 
compliments, in prose and in verse, to the author, “‘Castalion Pom- 
erano.”’ One. poem is by “Amadin Barclay’’—a name to remind us of 
two predecessors in the field—and one is by “a Native Candiot,” 
“Candy” (the contemporary name for Crete) being the label used for 
England throughout the book. In the main narrative, names of people 
and places are given substitutes: sometimes anagrams, sometimes 
Latin or Greek approximations, sometimes new words with classical 
endings. Solemn bogus documentation in the margins includes citations 
of real and imaginary Latin works; a Latin “quotation” mentioning 
Muratus by name pretends to be taken from Ammianus; and our 

1 The attribution of the work to Brathwait has been plausibly defended by Thomas 
Corser in Collectanea Anglo-Poetica, Part II (1861), pp. 442-43, and by Matthew W. 
Black in Richard Brathwait (Philadelphia, 1928), pp. 87-88. An additional argument 
might be made on the ground that Barclay’s Argenis, probably one of the models for 
Panthalia, is praised in Brathwait’s History Surveyed (1651), p. 216. But absolute cer- 
tainty about the authorship of Panthalia cannot be attained until the entire canon of 
Brathwait’s work is more clearly established than it is at present. 


2 I am indebted to Miss Carolyn Herbert for assistance in exploring the historical 
allusions in Panthalia. 
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scholarly historian explains his difficulties with conflicting authorities 
—authorities invented by him. When just before publication he found 
himself caught short because he had written an ending for the life of 
Cromwell before that weary leader had died, he hastily appended a 
corrective paragraph about Darchirus (Richard Cromwell) which he 
says he found in the “historical sequel” to the present volume.’ One 
hopes that Sir Walter Scott, with his fondness for editorial flimflam, 
read Panthalia. 

The first third of Panthalia covers selected events, with fictional 
modifications and additions, from about 1580 to 1640; the other two 
thirds cover the eighteen years after 1640. The longest passages of 
imaginary events are those dealing with Melidorus, Ismenia’s (Queen 
Anne’s) Platonic favorite (pages 43-51), with Panthalia (pp. 146-73, 
179-224), and with events after the crowning of Climenes (pp. 289- 
303). History is hung upon the main figures. Although Panthalia’s 
adventures do not intersect those of kings or protectors, her fiancé 
lives in a royalist garrison, and it is she who provides the most com- 
prehensive analysis (pp. 173-79) of the origin of the civil war. It is 
she, too, who praises Cromwell for his “wise and cautious carriage” 
at the beginning of the rebellion. So although Brathwait when intro- 


ducing the Panthalia story says one should keep such light material 
“quite estrang’d” from sober history, he eventually observes that the 
incidents in this romantic interlude were related to “the Subject of our 
Discourse,” the history of England. The struggles in Candy between 
king and parliament occur without any allusion whatever to the re- 
ligious and ecclesiastical disputes that divided England.‘ Yet Pan- 


* Panthalia was entered in the Stationers’ Register, July 1, 1659; the Thomason 
copy (in the British Museum) was acquired in August. Because the book represents 
Cromwell as very eager to have the crown, one assumes that Brathwait was finishing it 
during the summer of 1658 when there was much public debate over the regal question. 
Cromwell died in September, 1658. The “Advertisement” printed in the front matter 
explains that the work had been written previously in ‘distracted and Anarchical times” 
but that now, with “a prudent reassembled Synod, which made their constant care for 
constitution and conservation of a Republick, their sole Interest,” it seems a safe time 
for publication. The synod mentioned could have been either the “elected Parliament” 
of January, 1659, or the restored Rump of May; for both contained many republicans, 
were hostile to the idea of a single ruler, and, by incurring the enmity of the army, 
helped to create a kind of paralysis in government which favored in effect the royalist 
cause. The “Postscript” must have been added late in July after Richard Cromwell 
departed from Whitehall and just before the printing of the book. 

* There are a few inconspicuous revelations of Christian faith. Siennesius’ speech to 
Parliament breathes “more Church then State” (p. 274); Rosicles (Charles I) writes 
to his wife that they should anchor their hopes in “Superior Powers” that control their 
destinies (p. 140); Climenes refers to “The Superiour Power” and to “the Heavens... . 
in whose presence I stand” (pp. 281-82). 
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thalia spends some weeks in a “Monastery or Votary” dedicated to 
“Delia” and comes very close to taking the veil. By such management 
of his materials Brathwait contrives to present the actual events of a 
painful era with a degree of lightness and to endow an Arcadian 
heroine with a degree of seriousness. 

The bias of the author is strongly royalist, yet not blindly so. His 
chief heroes are Elizabeth, Mary of Scotland, Essex, Charles I, Straf- 
ford, and General Lambert. The chief villains are Salisbury, Buck- 
ingham, Hamilton,’ “Salino,’* and, of course, the archvillain Crom- 
well. Comic villains are Fairfax, Waller, and their wives; minor vil- 
lains are Sir Francis Bacon, Sir Edward Coke, the Countess of 
Nottingham, Somerset and the Countess of Essex, Vane, Pym, and 
Bradshaw.’ 

The explanation given by Panthalia for the success of the Puritan 
revolution probably represents Brathwait’s view of the state of af- 
fairs in 1641: the Candiotes were never “content when they were well” 
even though they possessed rich trade, freedom of speech, absolute 
ownership of property, lawful redress of grievances, and, at the mo- 
ment, security from foreign threats. The country was indeed ruined 
by a surfeit of peace. “Either did their Soveraign displease pretending 
that he did Lord it too much over them: or that his Council was cor- 
rupt or viciously affected: or their Laws and Liberties too much 
abridged: or their Impositions so heavy as not to be supported... . ’”* 
Revolution broke out. ‘““Many Fields were fought; much Civile blood 
shed ... yet... none knew well what they fought for.”® Brathwait 
cannot ignore Cromwell’s abilities any more than the weaknesses of 
James or Charles. Yet his loyalty to kings persists: the historical 
exclamation of Strafford—‘Put not your trust in princes, nor in the 
sons of men, for in them is no salvation’’”°—he softens to: “This it is 
to confide in the arme of flesh, and to rely on human levity.”™ 

Much of the book presents serious interpretation of the sort I have 


5 Brathwait’s native Westmoreland was territory through which Hamilton’s dis- 
orderly troops had marched. Perhaps that is why Brathwait picked out Hamilton for 
inclusion in his treatment of the wars. 

® See p. 481 below. 

7 Like other royalists writing at the time, Brathwait blames Charles’s unwise and 
corrupt counselors for much of the trouble. But his scolding the royalist troops for being 
“Libertines” (p. 105) is not usual. 

8 Panthalia, p. 175. 

* Panthalia, p. 100. 

1° Quoted from Whitelocke in S. R. Gardiner, History of England . . . 1603-1642, 
1X (1899), 368. 

" Panthalia, p. 232. 
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mentioned. Just as characteristic of this “Royal Romance” is Brath- 
wait’s inclusion of rumors of amorous and wicked incidents in the lives 
of the great. The report of Francis Osborne in his Traditionall Memoires 
(1658)" that Elizabeth was not much given to gaiety after Essex’ 
death because she was jealous of the popular grief for him is set aside 
in favor of what Osborne said was the wrong explanation—that she 
died of grief for ‘the loss of her favorite. Another story appearing in 
Panthalia had been told by Sir Henry Wotton and Osborne and drama- 
tized in La Calprenéde’s Le Comte d’Essex (1639): Elizabeth gave 
Essex a ring which he was to use in time of trouble; when the time 
came, the Countess of Nottingham prevented the delivery of the ring 
to Elizabeth, and so he died. Suspicions that both Prince Henry and 
King James died by poison are mentioned." A current rumor that the 
negotiations for a marriage of Prince Charles to the Infanta were 
broken off because of Buckingham’s personal involvements in Madrid 
had been expanded in Sir Anthony Welldon’s Court and Character of 
King James (1650) and in Sir Edward Peyton’s Divine Catastrophe 
... of the House of Stuarts (1652)” to include a trick whereby Buck- 
ingham lay with “ a notorious stews-bird” rather than the Countess 
of Olivares as he hoped. This improbable yarn is repeated in Panthalia 
with additions. Brathwait likes to point out, not always correctly, 
that someone he dislikes died of a loathsome disease (Salisbury, Pym) 
or suffered appropriate distress (Coke, Bacon, Vane, and the accusers 
of Charles). 

The fictional modifications of events are extensive. Some are of the 
sort one would expect when history is molded into a literary design. 
Lord Burleigh and his son, enemies respectively of Mary of Scotland 
and Essex, are compressed into one person. Prince Charles’s courtships 
first of the Spanish and then of the French princess, are made into 
conventional, pretty love affairs rather different in circumstances from 


12 See, in the reprinted text in Sir Walter Scott’s Secret History of the Court of James 
the First (Edinburgh, 1811), 1, 105-106. 

8 Wotton, Reliquie Wottoniane, 2d ed. (1654), p. 51; Osborne, in Scott’s Secret 
History, t, 106-108; H. C. Lancaster, ‘La Calprenéde Dramatist,” MP, xvim (1920- 
21), 125. 

“4 The charge that Buckingham had murdered James was among the many items 
listed against him in the impeachment proceedings before the House of Lords. The Star 
Chamber declared Buckingham innocent. But this rumor and the other concerning 
Henry’s death were recorded in Sir Anthony Welldon’s Court and Character of King 
James (1650) and Court of King Charles (1651) and elsewhere before 1659. See the re- 
print of these two works in Scott’s Secret History, 1, 428; U1, 24. 

% For both passages see Scott’s Secret History, 1, 457; 11, 368. 
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the real events. The extraordinarily exciting adventures of Charles 
Stuart after the defeat at Worcester in 1651 are represented only by 
one simplified, pathetic episode which could have been based upon 
either Jane Lane’s or Juliana Coningsby’s part in Charles’s escape.” 
The Platonic fad at court is moved backward from the 1630’s to the 
reign of James so that rumors of James’s jealousy of Anne (in the 
1590’s) can be developed into an account of the hazards of the 
Platonic cult. 

Some of the departures from fact probably had an ulterior motive. 
Queen Elizabeth, who is held up more than once as a model ruler, is 
portrayed as having been ignorant of the trial and execution of Essex 
and the execution of Mary Stuart until after both these innocent and 
splendid victims were dead. Brathwait invents the idea that after the 
execution of Strafford Parliament penitently made illegal the proce- 
dures by which he had been convicted. Supernatural visitations and 
mysterious omens occur in a way to indicate where Heaven’s dis- 
approval must fall.!” 

The most interesting of the fictional additions is the propagandistic 
and prophetic conclusion. Oliver secures the crown for himself, but at 
the coronation he sinks down dead. The Council of State at once votes 
to recall Charles Stuart (Charicles), who with the Queen Mother re- 
turns and is triumphantly received. Charles, as uncertain and worried 
readers in 1659 would gladly notice, announces forgiveness and clem- 
ency to all except the “‘Assacinates” who will be imprisoned for life, 
traitors in the Cabinet who will be banished from court, and Salino, 
the “disciplinary Martialist for the City,’’ who is executed at once!!* 
Cromwell’s treasury, in spite of his having insisted that he needed 
money, is found to be full, and when, after the new king’s coronation, 
a masque is performed showing his displacement of Oliver, he is too 
humane to enjoy seeing it. We must not blame Brathwait if the his- 
torical Charles failed in some respects to fulfill the dreams of romance. 

A curious break in Brathwait’s narrative method should be men- 

8 See Eva Scott, The King in Exile (1905), pp. 220-79. 

17 Panthalia, pp. 95-96, 249-50. It is probably relevant that the royalist historians 
Wotton and Sir Hamon L’Estrange (The Reign of King Charles [1658], pp. 52-53) 
mention strange happenings at the time of Buckingham’s death. 

18 Salino probably represents not only Major-General Skippon, who was in charge 
of the city, but also his deputy, Col. John Barkstead, lieutenant of the Tower of 
London. There are significant reports on Barkstead’s multifarious activities in the 
Parliamentary newspaper Mercurius Politicus in 1658. A Second Narrative of the Late 


Parliament, a royalist satire of 1658, calls both men leaders “in the decimating-business” 
and presents Barkstead in a light not shown in Mercurius Politicus. 
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tioned. After he has carried his story as far as the imprisonment of 
Rosicles (Charles I) following the defeat of Lycanthes (Hamilton) 
and the Eliots (the Scots), he tells us that the Candiotes prospered 
variously: 

their Generalissimo Moccenigo burnt ten Turkish ships and fourteen Saiques; 
and took the Tribute of Rhodes amounting to 200000 Crowns; with the loss 
of 100 of his men, and 300 wounded. After which gallant exploit, he joyned 


with the Roman Galleys and those of Malta; and with their united Forces. . . 
they went jointly again to the Dardanelles. . . .” 


This passage, taken practically verbatim from the Parliamentary 
paper Mercurius Politicus (no. 369, June 25 to July 2, 1657), brings 
into the annals of fictitious Candy a recent news item about the real 
Candy. No doubt Brathwait meant to acknowledge the services of the 
great Venetian general Lazzaro Mocenigo in his effort to drive the 
Turks out of Crete. Cromwell was very much interested in Venice and 
the Candiote war.” But probably, too, Brathwait meant to allude to 
the remarkable victories of Robert Blake, the Puritan admiral, who 
had captured seventeen Portuguese ships in 1647, part of the Dutch 
fishery fleet and twelve men of war in 1652, and burned sixteen Span- 
ish ships in 1657. Both the Venetian general and the English admiral 
died in the late summer of 1657, and their exploits had been publicized 
concurrently that year. In this one place Brathwait seems to have 
combined true history and allegory—and to have risen above his 
royalist bias. 

The treatment of Panthalia and her story may also surprise the 
reader. She starts out like an Arcadian heroine, donning masculine 
disguise in order to pursue her lover and accepting shelter in her 
travels from a chance acquaintance, whose daughter promptly falls 
in love with their ‘“‘male’’ guest. Next she visits a house of nuns de- 
voted to Diana, where she takes part in an old-fashioned debate on 
the merits of earthly and heavenly love and professes to have given 
up all interest in her lover Acolasto. The Arcadian mode is abandoned, 
however, when she undertakes to explain to the abbess the causes of 
the civil upheaval in Candy. Panthalia’s sudden reversion to earthly 
love and the comic marriage-scene do not end her story. After marriage 
Acolasto deserts her temporarily but is frightened back to her by the 
murderous proclivities of his mistress. At last he becomes entirely 


19 Panthalia, pp. 144-45. 
% See Julian S. Corbett, England in the Mediterranean (1904), 1, 296. 
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uxorious. The conclusion is plausible for both characters, but Brath- 
wait’s realistic tendency has produced a new kind of narrative, as 
close to Mrs. Behn’s as to Sidney’s or Lodge’s. 

A light wash of Arcadian wordplay and alliteration is spread over 
the book, mixed with the Latinate polysyllabic diction that was 
popular with mid-century writers in and out of fiction. These rhetori- 
cal colors often grow faint, especially in the Cromwellian sections. But 
not when the sun rises. For this hour of the day Brathwait regularly 
has glittering language—about ‘“Phoebean beauty,” Aurora’s di- 
sheveled golden tresses, the “radiant Spangles’’ of the orient sun.” 
Ordinarily he is not so foolish, but one is glad that Henry Fielding 
composed parodies of this feature of romance writing. 

Because there is so much in Panthalia that is passionate, the reader 
welcomes the humorous touches in Panthalia’s story and the broad 
comedy in the depiction of Muratus and Mazinella (Sir William Waller 
and his wife). Waller was a good subject. In the early years of the Civil 
War while he was leading Parliamentary troops from one victory to 
another, he seems to have been a jovial and confident little man, 
sometimes sending a gift of wine to the enemy general when the two 
commanders exchanged prisoners.” Often dubbed William the Con- 
queror, as he is in Panthalia, Waller had, he said later, been ‘“‘puffed 
upp” with presumption (Brathwait calls him a “‘puffin”’) and self- 
admiration.¥ Charles defeated him eventually at Cropredy Bridge 
near Oxford (June, 1644). His wife was said to have been “a zealous 
Lady, who used to call him, her man of God.’™ In time of defeat she 
was, Waller said, ‘a deare and sweet Comforter.” 

Brathwait introduces Muratus as a “Piece tact up in Shreds of 
vain glory.” His wife, “madded” by his success and her ambition, 
writes a fantastic letter to him calling him Atlas and Hannibal and 
reporting dreams similar to those of Hecuba and of Mandane, the 
much distressed and magnificent heroine of Scudéry’s Grand Cyrus. 
Muratus’ reply, acknowledging that the fate of Candy rests on his 
shoulders, reveals, among other pleasant notions, that he thinks of 
Caesar, Miltiades, and the heroic statues in his wife’s garden gallery 
as images of himself. It is soon afterward that Rosicles defeats Mura- 


™ See pp. 16, 75, 156, 161, 212. 

® Sir Richard Bulstrode, Memoirs (1721), p. 120. 

* See his “Recollections,” in The Poetry of Anna Matilda (1788), pp. 131-32. 

% See Sir Philip Warwick’s Memoires Of the Reign of King Charles I, 2d ed. (1702), 
P. 254. 
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tus and chases him away. Had Brathwait known that Waller in 1659 
was promoting an uprising on behalf of Charles he might have de- 
leted this passage. 

Brathwait builds out his narrative in a number of ways. One is 
the composing of formal speeches. The scaffold orations in Panthalia 
of Essex, Strafford, and Charles, Charles’s reply to the judges at his 
trial, and at least three speeches by Cromwell are based on the real 
ones. Queen Anne is allotted two speeches, Essex harangues the mob 
before his trial, and “Magirides” (Coke?) speaks at the trial. Lady 
Fairfax gives her husband a “Curtaine-Lecture,” and the restored 
Charles II is imagined addressing Parliament. Brathwait makes some 
effort to adapt tone and expression to the speaker and the occasion. 
Essex, whom he regards as injudicious and extravagant but basically 
loyal, speaks in a scornful, emotional rhetoric to his followers but more 
simply on the scaffold. Charles and Strafford when they are about to 
die utter vigorous, eloquent speeches, not without ornament; Straf- 
ford, for example, finds’ time to say that “usurping Powers have their 
Centre every where, but their Circumference no where.’™ 

The challenge of Cromwell’s famous persuasive oratory Brathwait 
meets successfully. Anyone who has read reports of Cromwell’s actual 
addresses will recognize Brathwait’s frequent imitations of his long, 
shapeless sentences. The fact that on at least one occasion Cromwell 
told a committee from Parliament that they could not print a speech 
of his because he could not remember it® is made in Panthalia (p. 275) 
into a proud boast by Climenes that his speeches are all inspired by 
Divine Providence. Other circumstances from the same occasion are 
used to indicate that Climenes’ financial policy masks personal greed. 
Twice Climenes paraphrases tie picturesque assertion of Cromwell 
when he dissolved Parliament in February, 1658, that he would have 
chosen “‘to have been living under a wood-side, to have kept a flock 


% Panthalia, p. 236. In L’Estrange’s history (pp. 271-73) Strafford’s speech as re- 
ported “summarily” is simpler. The metaphor Brathwait could have found in Browne’s 
Religio Medici (1642-43), I, x, as a definition of God: “Sphera, cujus centrum ubique, 
circumferentia nullibi.” Brathwait’s Sophronio expresses alarm for a nation “whose 
Foundation is laid in blood” (p. 235) just as Strafford, according to John Rushworth 
(Historical Collections [1721], vu, 759), doubted “‘whether the beginning of the Peoples 
Happiness should be written in Letters of Blood.” 

% See Wilbur C. Abbott, The Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell (Cambridge, 
Mass.), Iv (1947), 721-22. See also The Diary of Thomas Burton, ed. J. T. Rutt (1828), 
Il, 351-79. Oliver’s speeches to Parliament on January 20 and 25, 1658, seem to be the 
basis for the speech alluded to in Panthalia, pp. 274-75; see Writings and Speeches, tv, 
705-708, 712-22; The Clarke Papers, ed. C. H. Firth, 111 (1899), 132-33. 
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of sheep, rather than to have undertaken such a place as this was” 
except that he undertook it “for the safety of the nation.”””’ 

Sixteen letters scattered through the book serve as the orations 
do to vary the narrative and characterize the persons. In the letter 
from Henrietta Maria (Irina) and the reply from Charles, Brathwait 
took account of the contents of the presumably authentic letters of 
these two which had been printed in 1645 as The Kings Cabinet opened, 
but he gave to the king and queen of his romance a more splendid 
prose style than they have in the Kings Cabinet.” 

Another of Braithwait’s brave ventures in recreating the past was 
to invent three sets of verses (pages 55-57) by Basilius (James I) to 
his queen when her Platonic society had begun to create gossip about 
an estrangement between them. Basilius inscribes in a window the fol- 
lowing lines: 

No worldly variance should divide 

A prudent Consort from his Bride. 

Each should with other joyntly share 

In mental joy and mutual care. 

No Joynture must this Juncto part, 

One Home, one Helme, one Help, one Heart. 

This sound advice did Plato give, 

So may you like Platonicks live: 

While every thought resolvs to love, 

“Dear Mates below, pure Saints above. 
Your affectionate Philogamist. 


The authentic poems written by James to Anne during the Scottish 
period were less prosaic than these,”* but his later poems were not.*° 

It is Brathwait’s excellent characterization that justifies Panthalia. 
It is this, too, that distinguishes the book among English romances of 
the mid-century. Some of the same figures had appeared in Cloria and 
Narcissus but without comparable vividness or individuality, and 
the historical and imaginary characters in Roger Boyle’s Parthenissa 


Abbott, Writings and Speeches, tv, 729, 732 n. See Panthalia, pp. 283, 287° 
Climenes also echoes (p. 278) Cromwell’s complaint on the same occasion that the 
present Parliament “had given him more disturbance . . . in 15 days session than all 
the preceding parliaments together” (A Collection of the State Papers of John Thurloe 
[1742], v1, 778; see also The Clarke Papers, 111, 135~—36). Climenes’ speech (pp. 281-84) 
seems to echo one of Cromwell’s addresses to the army in 1658; see a report quoted in 
English Hist. Review, vit (1892), 109. 

8 Brathwait might have read in Peter Heylin’s Short View of the Life and Reign of 
King Charles (1658), p. 138, that Charles became master of a fine English style. 

2 See New Poems by James I of Scotland, ed. Allan F. Westcott (New York, 1911). 

* See, for an example, D. Harris Willson, King James VI and I (1956), p. 305. 
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(1651-69) are too grandiose to be believed in. Brathwait included 
some idealizing—Elizabeth leads her armies into the field, and Mary of 
Scotland is “for state and magnificence, a Sophonisba; for bounty and 
munificence a Berenice’”—but Mary, Strafford, and Charles II are 
the only figures presented as if without a flaw. This is restraint in 
a “Royal Romance.” 

Bellingeria is in most respects the traditional figure of Queen 
Elizabeth—learned, chaste, emotional, frank, too trustful, but in her 
governing judicious and fair. Equally interesting is the representation 
of Essex, who emerges as an arrogant, brave, likable, passionate, 
self-centered man, honorable within limits, foolish in his behavior. The 
sketching is deft, resting especially upon his manner in one letter and 
two speeches. Brathwait’s sympathy causes him to omit any acknowl- 
edgment of guilt or error from Essex’s scaffold speech, but the reader 
is led to make inferences." The hostility that existed between Salis- 
bury and Essex is here developed into an attack upon the former 
(Licinio, a “‘Mushrom of Honour” descended from a desk). Romance 
is supplied in the ring story which I have already mentioned. 

The characterizations of James I and Charles I build up gradually. 
They are given not formal portraits but casual descriptions: James 
was a “grave, serious and prudent person,” and Charles was “of a 
malleable and easie temper.” We learn about them from what they do 
and fail to do. In addition we have James’s prosy poems and a letter 
from Charles in which courage is mixed with what seems like posturing 
and self-pity. James’s “‘intinite affection to Favorites” is not mini- 
mized,” nor is Charles’s crucial failure to win the faith and affection 
of the nation. Though the omission of the Church question from the 
book means that Charles’s famous piety cannot be exploited, he is 
given strong if ineffectual professions of loyalty to his kingly duty. 

The most elaborate of Brathwait’s characterizations is that of 
Cromwell. It begins in an energetic four-page analysis, the first part 
written in the compact, staccato, balanced periods used in seven- 
teenth-century Characters: 

Climenes was a person of a piercing and subtile judgment. An exact 


Reader and discoverer of men. Serious and solid in his discourse; familiar with 
few; seemingly affable to all. Much affected to Intelligence, which highly 


31 For the real speech see Calendar of State Papers, Domestic . . . 1598-1601, V 
(1869), 592-93. 

# The name Basilius given to him may be chosen to suggest his resemblance to 
Sidney’s Basilius in the Arcadia, who fell in love with a masculine Amazon and, accord- 
ing to John Hoskins (Directions for Speech and Style, ed. H. H. Hudson [Princeton, 
1935], Pp. 41), represents “pleasant idle retiredness.”* 
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improv’d his knowledg. No less happy then speedy in dispatch. Confident in 
his designes: and a Constant Secretary to his own Councells. He knew well 
by a Cunning way of pretending to make his mouth a stranger to his heart: 
having ever an open embrace to his profest Foe. He had got that Tiberian art, 
or rather it was innate with him, to walk in the Clouds: and to shrowd his 
dangerousest Projects with smoother appearances. A man hardly to be re- 
gain’d, being once lost: nor long to be enjoy’d, unless preciously retain’d. An 
infinite Obliger, if his words would ingage him: seeming bountifull, but 
naturally Close-fisted ... He was ever jealous of a strange Face, as he might 
well: for never had any more Foes without, nor Feares within... A re- 
ligious Professor; yet no Sect whereto He would not adheere: and profess 
himself a Favourer. .. . 

He was held in the opinion of men stout enough: and wise enough too in 
the heat and height of the Battell; as to tender the safety of his Honour, by a 
secure distancing of his Person from danger. 

It was usuall with him to counterfet an humble dress and express in the 
management of his affaires; ascribing little to himself or the prudent Conduct 
of his Forces by his direction: yet might you easily collect by the Series of his 
discourse, that the period of the Action were it never so glorious, pointed at 
him. ... Ambition was his Minion amidst all those deceiving pretences or 


dazlings of humility, which he had casten before the eyes of undiscerning 
men.* 


Brathwait goes on to say, among other things, that Cromwell was 
unable to control his temper at the end of his life but that previously 
he had sometimes assuaged his passions with music or by playing with 
little children. Unfair as Brathwait’s picture of Cromwell now appears 
to be in respect to his personal courage and devotion to the state, his 
struggle with national finances, and his view of becoming king, the 
image is vivid and lifelike. 

Bias shows as plainly in some of the other characterizations. The 
Duke of Buckingham (1592-1628) Brathwait makes more hateful 
than anyone else except Oliver. Graceful, unprincipled, vain, a “Syba- 
rite,” a “light Intelligencer,” the ““Catamite of our time,” a traitor to 
the king and perhaps his poisoner, Buckingham is totally bad. Straf- 
ford is the opposite extreme, a man of unequalled abilities and perfect 
devotion to a king who failed him. His final outburst against the king 
Brathwait could not bring himself to report unchanged.* 


% Panthalia, pp. 114-16. 

*% See above, p. 479. Brathwait’s unlimited admiration for Strafford must be in 
part explainable on the ground that he had been Brathwait’s ‘“Mecenas,” as he calls 
him in the dedication of Times Treasury (1652). That book was dedicated to Strafford’s 
son. A section of The Honest Ghost (1658) called “‘Parthenia’s Passions,” probably of 
earlier date, was dedicated to Strafford; a dialogue in Brathwait’s The Captive-Captain 
(1665) laments Strafford’s death (pp. 101-14); and The English Gentlewoman (1631) 
was dedicated to Lady Arabella Wentworth, his widow. 
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The Puritan general, John Lambert, is delineated flatteringly with 
a good deal of information about his later, gentlemanly phase, prob- 
ably because in 1659 he was very powerful and was thought to be well 
disposed toward the Stuarts. Another Puritan leader of the moderate 
group, Sir Thomas Fairfax, is not drawn so fully, though Brathwait 
presents him twice in succinct descriptions as having “more strength 
in his hand, then sage in his pate.”® His wife, who is now remembered 
chiefly for having shouted defiance to the roll-call that listed her 
husband among the commissioners to try the king, is portrayed first 
as a Puritan shrew and then as a strong-minded convert to royalism.* 

In the depiction of Panthalia and Acolasto, Brathwait had a 
greater test because for these figures he presumably had only his 
imagination to draw on rather than printed reports and popular 
legend. In both cases he gave himself the difficulty of inventing 
romantic adventures for characters whom he visualized as not very 
magnificent. Panthalia, the more impressive person of the two, is never 
described; we discover her nature from her actions and her conversa- 
tions. As she proceeds in her stubborn course she proves to be a clever, 
aggressive, slightly idealistic girl, deserving a better partner than the 
prodigal, unsteady, pleasure-seeking Acolasto. Her discourses upon 
government and national affairs may seem as surprising as her equally 
fluent talk about love (and Plato and Seneca). If, though plausible, 
she is not wholly real, neither is Shakespeare’s Portia, whom she 
resembles. 

In his presentation of his people Brathwait occasionally approaches 
the concentration, wit, and point of the seventeenth-century Char- 
acter writers. The Character originated as a representation of a moral 
(or psychological) type, and Brathwait’s use of its manner for Fairfax, 
Hamilton, and Buckingham is appropriate in view of his simplified 
conception of each. The Character method lends clarity and vigor to 
the interpretation. The long passage on Cromwell reveals a somewhat 
narrowed view of the man, the image of the tyrant which was being 
expounded and denied by other writers of the day.*’ Such illusion of 

% Pp. 105-106, 265. The lack of picturesque features in the “Character” of Fairfax 
printed in Joshua Sprigge’s Anglia Rediviva ... Being the History... of the Army 
under... Sr Thomas Fairfax (1647), pp. 321-23, may account in part for Brathwait’s 
reducing him to a mere type of the effective, stupid military leader. 

% The earlier phase of this picture (and perhaps of Brathwait’s conception of Lady 
Waller) could have been derived from a lampoon called The Cuckows Nest at West- 
minster: or, The Parliament between . .. Queen Fairfax and Lady Cromwell (1648), re- 
printed in Harleian Miscellany, v1 (1810), 136-40. 


37 See my Polemic Character, 1640-1661 (Lincoln, Nebraska, 1955), pp. 49-53, 
101-106, 
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reality as the book possesses depends in part upon the concentrated 
descriptions and portrait Characters and yet still more upon action, 
dialogue, “expostulation,” the oration, and the letter. 

The value of Panthalia is chiefly historical in a double sense: the 
modern reader will probably find the pages that treat actual events 
more readable than those about Panthalia’s adventures, and the stu- 
dent of the development of the English novel will be more impressed 
with the book than will the casual reader. Brathwait’s romance has 
animation, variety, intelligence. As a picture of actual people and 
affairs it is infinitely more vivid than Cloria and Narcissus, which, 
covering not only England in the seventeenth century but also Ger- 
many, France, and Holland, treated the material more hastily and 
also in a more fanciful manner. There are only a few points in Pan- 
thalia—the trial of Charles, the death of Cromwell, the announcing 
of the clemency of Charles II—at which Brathwait, by suggesting 
parallels with ancient Greece and Rome, moves toward “heroic” fic- 
tion. Though the sentiment is often elevated, there are too many 
“low” circumstances reported and Brathwait tells his story too 
swiftly and often too caustically for us to be reminded of La Cal- 
prenéde or Scudéry. Resemblances to Barclay’s Argenis, on the other 
hand, are numerous in incident and material, but again Brathwait’s 
realistic tendency and his examination of differing personalities con- 
stantly distinguish the more modern of the two romances. Panthalia 
is more literal; it is less speculative, less stimulating to the reason, 
much truer to ordinary life. The method of allegory, basic in the 
design of Argenis, is almost never used by Brathwait,** and there are 
no battle scenes. Such a narrative, possessing affiliations with Sid- 
ney’s Arcadia and with Argenis on one hand and with the Character 
writers and the historians and even the daily journalists on the other, 
must be recognized as an experiment, a promising experiment. Al- 
though it unfortunately pointed in the direction of the histoires 
scandaleuses of Mrs. Manley and her tribe, it could lead equally plainly 
toward Defoe’s Memoirs of a Cavalier, and after that the respectable 
historical novel was conceivable. 

%8 See p. 482, above. Ernest A. Baker in The History of the English Novel, 11 


(1929), 22, unaccountably asserts that Panthalia represents England rescued by 
Charles IT. I believe it would be difficult to defend this notion. 
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KEY 
(About a third of the following identifications were made by Corser.) 


Artesio—Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester 
Athalia—Countess of Nottingham 
Bambuca—George Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham 
Basilius—James I 

Bellingeria—Queen Elizabeth 

Bellonius—Sir Thos. Fairfax 

Bovado—Oxford 

Candiope—?Jane Lane, or ?Juliana Coningsby 
Charicles—Charles II 

Charidamus (also Claridamus)—Henry Jermyn 
Chirus—Robert Rich 

Cicelio—James as King of Scotland 
Clarentio—Robert Devereux, second Earl of Essex 
Climenes—Oliver Cromwell 

Cyrenius—Prince Henry 

Darchirus—Richard Cromwell 
Dioscurus—?Nicholas Tattersal 

Eliots—the Scots 

Enthimio—Sir Thos. Overbury 
Famogred—Fotheringay 

Ferrara—France 

Fotoweldus—Charles Fleetwood 

Iberia—Ireland 

Illyrians—the Scots 

Irina—Henrietta Maria 

Ismenia—Anne of Denmark, Queen Consort to James I 
Jagonius—James, Duke of York 

Lamachus—John Lambert 

Leontius—David Leslie 

Licinio—William Cecil and Robert Cecil 
Lucapius—John Claypole 

Lycanthes—James, Duke of Hamilton 
Lycanthes—Philip III of Spain and also Philip IV 
Magirides—?Edward Coke 

Mariana—Mary Queen of Scots 

Mazinella—Lady Waller (probably the second wife, Anne Finch) 
Menippus—John Pym 

Moccenigo—Lazzaro Mocenigo and Robert Blake 
Molinutus—Henry Wilmot, Lord Rochester 
Muratus—Sir William Waller 

Nevio—Sir Henry Vane 

Nigella—Lady Fairfax 

Onixus—William Juxon 

Palmeriades—Sir Geoffrey Palmer 

Parthenia—the Infanta Maria 
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Pernio—Francis Bacon 

Polygama—Countess of Essex, later wife of Robert Carr 
Rabsheda—John Bradshaw 

Ravedox—Robert Devereux, third Earl of Essex (p. 105); see also Vaxedor 
Reus-Court—Worcester 

Rosicles—Charles I 

Salino—Philip Skippon and John Barkstead 

Scythians—Scots 

Seblasius—Thomas Belasyse, Lord Fauconberg 

Sibalt—Theobalds 

Siennesius—Nathaniel Fiennes 

Silures—George Villiers, first Duke of Buckingham 

Sophronio—Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford 

Strewmintes— Westminster 

Tremoses—Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset 

Valeria—Countess of Olivares 

Vaxedor—Robert Devereux, third Earl of Essex (p. 95); see also Ravedox 
Verdo—Dover 

Verona—Lady Fairfax 

Versivalo—Count of Olivares 

“a Courtier, and no Souldier” (p. 144)—?Henry Rich, Earl of Holland 

“a Souldier, and no profest Courtier” (p. 144)—?Arthur Capel, Lord Capel 


BENJAMIN BOYCE 
Duke University 





NEGATIVE CONTRACTION: AN OLD AND MIDDLE 
ENGLISH DIALECT CRITERION 


Contraction of the negative particle, me, with a following verb is 
attested in various Indo-European languages:' thus, Lat. nescio, 
nequeo, nolo; SCr. néée<ne ée ‘non vult,’ Slov. nétem (notem) to ne 
hotéti ‘nolle.”* Many Indo-European languages in which contraction 
of this type is not common show this contraction at least with the 
third person singular of the substantive verb: e.g., OIr. ni<*nis < 
*nés(t) <*né Est,® Lith. nérd <ne yra,* OCS néstb <*ne (j)est’b.’ Gothic 
and Old Saxon of the Germanic languages display this feature only 
in this form: viz., Goth. mist, OS nis(t).6 Old High German shows, in 
addition to mist (Notker, meist), contraction with certain prefixes to 
give forms like nirgab, nirgangén, ninstérbent.’ In Old Norse, where ne 
was early replaced by other forms for sentence negation, contraction 
with the substantive verb is not attested. Forms like nakkuar ‘irgend- 
wo’ do exist in Old Norse, however. Noreen derives this form from 
*ne-hwait-ek-hwériR, where hwait is a form of the verb meaning ‘to 
know.” 

The only Germanic languages where contractions of this type reach 
a high degree of development are Old English and Old Frisian. In 
fact, in these two languages negative contraction with verbs reaches a 
stage of development that is not paralleled in any other Indo-Euro- 
pean language. The phenomenon in these two languages is striking 
not only for its high degree of development, but also because the 
contractions occur with four of the most important verbs in the re- 


! Portions of this paper have been adapted from my dissertation, “Negative Con- 
traction with Old English Verbs” (University of Pennsylvania, 1956), Microfilm 
Publication No. 17, 244. I am indebted to Professors Harold S. Stine and Otto Springer 
for some valuable suggestions. 

2 W. Vondrék, Vergleichende Slavische Grammatik, 1 (Géttingen, 1908), 400; see 
also, A. Meillet and A. Vaillant, Grammaire de la Langue Serbo-Croate, 2nd rev. ed. 
(Paris, 1952), p. 179. 

+R. Thurneysen, Handbuch des Alt-Irischen, 1 (Heidelberg, 1909), 152. 

* There is some question as to the proper analysis of nérd, but it is definitely a nega- 
tive contraction. 

5 Vondrak, loc. cit.; Old Church Slavic displays this contraction with other forms 
of the substantive verb as well. 

* Old Saxon offers, also, metuuanen “I know not whither” (Hel. 556) <nét-hwanan, 
the first element being a contraction of mi-wét. Such contractions, which occur in various 
Germanic languages, are merely the ossification of set phrases, and do not represent the 
productive use of these contractions. 

7 J. Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, m1 (Giitersloh, 1890), 687. 

* A. Noreen, Altislindische und Alinorwegische Grammatik, 4th rev. ed. (Halle 
[Saale], 1923), p. 51. 
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spective languages: viz., the verbs meaning ‘to have,’ ‘to know,’ ‘to 
wish,’ and ‘to be.’® Thus, in Old English, we find forms like nebbe < ne 
hebbe ‘I do not have,’ nyton<ne witon ‘they do not know,’ nylle<ne 
wille ‘he does not wish,’ and forms of the substantive verb like 
neom, nis, ne@s, etc. 

Old Frisian corresponds with Old English in respect to the develop- 
ment being considered here. The four verbs in question all show forms 
contracted with me. OF nebbda is the infinitive form<mne hebba. The 
form nét occurs as the contraction of me wét. Contraction of me and 
wella (willa) is attested in forms like nel, nelle, nelde(n). The substan- 
tive verb, as in Old English, also forms many contracts with the nega- 
tive particle: thus, mis, nas, mere, etc."® In addition to these parallels 
with Old English, Old Frisian attests contraction of me with the verb 
wertha ‘to become’ giving nertha.“ This contraction, i.e., *neordan < ne 
weordan, is not recorded in Old English. 

We are concerned, in this paper, primarily with the development 
of negative contraction in Old and Middle English as, in these stages 
of the language, the data show that we can use this feature for the 
purpose of marking off dialect areas. It is understood that, while nega- 
tive contractions occur freely in Old and Middle English texts, the 
uncontracted forms occur just as freely. To be sure, in the work of 
certain authors, one or the other variant may be favored—sometimes 
to the near or total exclusion of the other. This amounts almost to 
saying that the usage varies with the dialect and is precisely the aspect 
of the problem that we wish to deal with here. 

In Old English, texts of West Saxon origin predominate. It is 
not possible to muster a body of Northumbrian and Mercian data 
that will match the comparative abundance from West Saxon sources. 
Nor is it possible always to match West Saxon texts with chronolog- 
ically parallel Northumbrian or Mercian texts of comparable size or 
suitability. This is especially true for late Old English, when texts 
originating in Northumbria or Mercia are relatively rare. However, 
the documents that we are able to muster are sufficiently plentiful so 
that there can be little doubt as to how the distribution of contraction/ 
noncontraction is dialectally disposed. 

* In Old English, negative contraction takes place also with agdn “to own,” but 
the occurrence of this verb is relatively infrequent. Its occurrences are, however, in- 
cluded in the tallies which follow. 

ve W. Steller, Abri£ der Altfriesischen Grammatik, (Halle [Saale], 1928), p. 22 and 

7m. 
mre Steller, p. 22. 
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For earlier Old English the following texts were selected for analy- 
sis: Alfred’s West Saxon translation of Gregory’s Pastoral Care 
(first hundred pages of the Hatton MS) and his translation of the 
Orosius (these are regarded as the earliest of the translations credited 
to Alfred, the MSS used here dating from the end of the ninth cen- 
tury); the West Saxon Gospel of Saint Matthew (in the oldest MS, the 
Corpus, dated by Skeat at before 1000). This Gospel, in Skeat’s edi- 
tion, stands opposite the Lindisfarne Gospel, a Northumbrian version, 
and the Rushworth Gospel, a Mercian version.” The Lindisfarne 
Gospel is dated by Skeat at around gs50, the Rushworth Gospel in the 
latter half of the tenth century. In addition to the Rushworth Mer- 
cian, the Mercian text of the Vespasian Psalter and Hymns was read. 
This text is dated by Sweet in the first half of the ninth century, 
although some scholars date it somewhat later. For Northumbrian 
material supplementary to that in the Lindisfarne Gospel, the Durham 
Ritual was read. This text is dated around the middle of the tenth 
century. The materials used in this stage of the study are thus of the 
ninth and tenth centuries. 

In the section of the Pastoral Care that was read, 85 pertinent 
forms were found to occur: of these, 82 were contracted and 3 were 
uncontracted, these three being with forms of the substantive verb. 
In the Orosius, 148 pertinent forms occur: of these, 145 are contracted 
while 3 are uncontracted, these three being with forms of habban. In 
the Corpus MS of the West Saxon Gospel of Saint Matthew, 82 perti- 
nent forms occur; 79 are contracted while 3 are uncontracted, these 
three being with forms of the substantive verb. In our earlier West 
Saxon materials, then, the distribution is: contracted forms, 306; un- 
contracted forms, 9. 

When we turn from West Saxon to Mercian and Northumbrian we 
find quite a different kind of distribution. In Farman’s Mercian gloss 
of the Rushworth Gospel of Saint Matthew there occur 39 cases of 


#2 A bibliographic listing of the editions used in this study is appended to this 


The scribe Farman glossed, in Mercian, the entire Gospel according to St. 
Matthew, the first one and one-half chapters of Mark, and John, xviii.1—3. The re- 
maining portion of the Rushworth Gospel is the work of Owun, and is glossed in the 
Northumbrian dialect. 

4 On the question of the dating of the MSS, I have relied, primarily, on the opin- 
ions of the editors. 

18 All of the materials checked in this section are prose. The problem of localizing 
the early poetic documents, as well as the consideration of the effect of syllable count 
and alliteration on contraction, makes inclusion of this material inadvisable. 
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contraction as against 23 cases of noncontraction. In the Vespasian 
Psalter and Hymns the distribution is: contracted forms, 88; uncon- 
traced forms, 33. The totals for Mercian are: 127 contracted forms and 
56 uncontracted forms. 

In the Northumbrian materials the data fall as follows: in the 
Lindisfarne Gospel of Saint Matthew, 49 contracted forms and 29 un- 
contracted forms; in the Durham Ritual, 17 contracted forms and 14 
uncontracted forms. All told, in Northumbrian we count 66 contracted 
forms and 43 uncontracted forms. The total distribution for these 
early Old English texts is expressed in the following chart: 


CONTRACTED UNCONTRACTED 
West Saxon 306 9 
Mercian 127 56 
Northumbrian 66 43 


In the above chart the importance lies not in the figures them- 
selves. The importance lies rather in the relative proportions of 
contracted versus uncontracted forms in the different dialects. The 
significant fact is that in West Saxon the usage almost entirely favors 
contraction, whereas in Anglian uncontracted forms are freely em- 
ployed. In this period, as well as in subsequent periods, the criterion 


to be used is this: when a text employs contraction with the verbs in 
question to the practical exclusion of noncontraction, it is West 
Saxon (later, West Midland or Southern); when it does not so use 
contraction, it is Anglian (later, East Midland or Northern). 

In turning to the period immediately following, i.e., ca. 1000 to 
1200, we run into the problem confronting any study which requires 
a chronological succession of Old English texts originating in the 
different dialect areas. This problem is, of course, the dearth, in this 
period, of non-West Saxon materials.’* It is not so great for a study 
dealing with features of phonology or inflection since, for these pur- 
poses, fragments and short pieces exist which can be made to do serv- 
ice. For a study like the present one, however, such documents do not 
suffice. At best they contain one or two forms pertinent to our in- 
vestigation, these affording little or no basis for plotting the distribu- 
tion of contracted as against uncontracted forms. We shall examine 
for this period some East Midland materials but nothing of West Mid- 
land or Northern provenience. Some of our West Saxon materials, 

6 Cf., e.g., A. H. Marckwardt, Origin and Extension of the V oiceless Preterit and the 


Past Participle Inflections of the English Irregular Weak V erb Conjugation, University of 
Michigan Publications, Language and Literature, xim (Ann Arbor, 1935), 189. 
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like the work of Aélfric and Wulfstan, are treated in this section 
of the discussion even though they are, roughly, coeval with the 
West Saxon Gospel material treated earlier in this paper. This is a 
purely arbitrary assignment but, since the crucial distribution is the 
one that obtains in West Saxon, it is felt that additional data from 
this area are useful. 

The following materials of Alfric were read: Treatise on the Old 
and New Testament, his Preface to Genesis, his translations of the 
books of the Heptateuch: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges (all of the preceding A£lfric materials 
are contained in EETS 160), and also some of the Lives of Saints 
(those contained in Vol. 1 of Skeat’s edition; this volume comprises 
EETS 76, 82, 94). In the Heptateuch (by which we designate all the 
materials contained in EETS 160) 216 pertinent forms occur: of these, 
214 are contracted, one is uncontracted, while one is doubtful. The 
uncontracted form Ne eom occurs in Num. xxii.30. The doubtful form 
(n)e witan occurs in the Preface to Genesis (77.31) and is an emenda- 
tion (indicated by the brackets). In the other Alfric material, the 
Lives of Saints, 265 pertinent forms occur. Of these, only 3 are uncon- 
tracted: me wes (28.78), ne eart (136.302), and me eart (146.449). Al- 
together in the A-lfric material we find 481 pertinent forms, of which 4 
are definitely uncontracted, these being with forms of the substantive 
verb. 

In Wulfstan’s Homilies, in Napier’s edition, 295 pertinent forms 
appear. Of these, 14 are uncontracted in the MSS that Napier has 
used as the normal text. There are 9 such forms with willan: viz., ne 
woldon (206.16), me wolde (207.13), ne woldon (209.27), ne wyllad 
(211.10), ne woldan (212.7), me woldan (213.3), ne wile (219.19), 
ne willap (221.12), and ne willad (231.7). Of these 9 forms, the first 6 
occur in one MS of the Sunnandeges spell (Corpus Christi, Camb., 
S.14), while the next 2 occur in another MS of the same sermon (Cot- 
ton Tiberius, A.3). The ninth occurrence is in another sermon. The 
tenth uncontracted form is ne hafap (223.5). Two uncontracted forms 
with witan appear: ne wat (3.2) and ne witan (4.2). For the sermon (I) 
in which these latter two forms occur, Napier has employed the MS 
Bodl. Junius 99. For ne wat he gives a variant reading, nai. The two 
remaining uncontracted forms are with forms of the substantive verb: 
ne wéron (187.7) and ne wes (224.33). For ne wéron the variant neron 
occurs in another MS. As we have seen, eight of these uncontracted 
forms appear in the two versions of the Sunnandeges spell that Napier 
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has included in his edition. Becher has indicated, however, that the 
sermon, Sunnandeges spell, in which most of our deviations occur, 
was not written by Wulfstan: that it was, in fact, written after Wulf- 
stan’s death.” He points later to many Anglian features in the two 
versions (XLIII and XLIV) of this sermon." In fact, the five sermons 
in which the fourteen uncontracted forms occur (in Napier, I, XL, 
XLII, XLIV, XLV) have all been rejected or impugned as genuine 
Wulfstan by various scholars.* 

The Hatton MS of the West Saxon Gospel of Saint Matthew is dated 
by Skeat at some time after 1150. It was thus written some hundred 
and fifty years after the work of Zlfric and Wulfstan. In this text we 
find 78 contracted forms and 4 uncontracted forms. This is of interest, 
also, because we may compare it with the Corpus MS of the same 
Gospel, also written some hundred and fifty years earlier. There, it 
will be recalled, the distribution was 79 contracted forms and 3 un- 
contracted forms. 

For additions to the deviations observed in Wulfstan and attrib- 
uted to Anglian influence, we can turn to another important monu- 
ment of this general period, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. If we compare 
the usages recorded in the Parker and Laud MSS of the Chronicle, 
we find further deviations which we may ascribe to dialect difference. 
Plummer, in his edition of the Chronicle, designates the Parker MS 
by A and the Laud MS by E. While these two MSS are largely parallel 
chronologically, they are by no means parallel in the usages that they 
employ. Thus, if a relevant form occurs in one MS for a given year, it 
does not necessarily follow that the other MS will contain a similar 
construction. In fact, there is a great disproportion in the respective 
usages where the verbs in question are concerned. Eighty-nine perti- 
nent forms occur in E, only 13 in A. This is partly due to the fact 
that E is longer, but the disproportion exists even in the coeval por- 
tions. As a result of this fact, there is little basis for a comparison 
of the forms in the two texts. In only a few instances do the forms 
occur in corresponding places. We can, however, see how contraction/ 
noncontraction is distributed in the basically West Saxon dialect of A 
and compare this distribution with that in the East Midland por- 
tions of E. 

In the A text the 13 pertinent forms are all contracted. No uncon- 

17 R. Becher, Wulfstans Homilien (diss., Leipzig, 1910), p. 23; cf. also p. 84. 

18 Becher, p. 87. 

19 E.g., Dorothy Whitelock, ed., Sermo Lupi Ad Anglos (London, 1939), p. 14, n. 2. 
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traced forms appear. In the E text, of 89 pertinent forms, 61 are con- 
tracted, while 28 are uncontracted. Plummer shows that the E text, 
like A essentially West Saxon, was transplanted in 1121 to Peter- 
borough, and there continued to 1154 when this Chronicle breaks off. 
The annals, then, from 1121 to 1154 are written in the dialect of Peter- 
borough, a Northeast Midland dialect. Plummer shows, also, that 
the entries for some of the years before 1121 represent later ‘Peter- 
borough’ interpolations; i.e., they were inserted by Peterborough 
scribes. The entries for these years, then, likewise attest Northeast 
Midland usage. Now, the entire 28 uncontracted forms in the E MS 
occur in the annals after 1121 (18) or in interpolations made after the 
MS had been shifted to Peterborough (10). The testimony of the 
Chronicle thus confirms the pattern that this study has been making: 
West Saxon usage is almost entirely in favor of contraction whereas, 
in Anglian usage, uncontracted forms are freely employed. 

Our results from the area just considered suffer from a scantiness 
of non-West Saxon testimony. Such testimony as has been adduced, 
however, serves to underline the difference between West Saxon and 
Anglian usage in respect to contraction. When we come to consider 
texts deriving from the thirteenth century and later, we shall see that 
the pattern so markedly suggested by our earlier materials is borne 
out with an equal if not greater rigor. In Middle English the area of 
contraction comprises the Southern and West Midland dialects 
(these two dialects in Middle English carry on the West Saxon literary 
and linguistic traditions); on the other side of this isogloss are texts of 
East Midland and Northern provenience.” 

In the following section the data will be presented in chart form. 
The dialects and the dates (in most cases, of the MSS) have been 
indicated. It goes without saying that, in some cases, the assignments 
are open to question. Any discrepancy in the dating can have but little 
bearing on the aim of this study. In the case of dialect assignments, 
also, any slight geographical dislocation can have little, if any, bear- 
ing. What matters is that the MSS represent Southern and West 
Midland dialects on the one hand, and Northern and East Midland 
dialects on the other. On this point there can be little question. 


* C. Plummer, ed., Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, u (Oxford, 1899), cxxi- 
cxxii and xlvii. 

% Plummer, 11, xlv. 

* Kentish agrees with East Midland and Northern rather than with Southern and 
West Midland. 
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SOUTHERN AND West MIDLAND East MIDLAND AND NORTHERN 
Texts 








DIA-  CON- 
LECT TRACTED 
SWM 


Brus 40 
(il. 1-2000) 

Owl and the S 89 
Nightingale 

Voz and the Wolf 

Amncrene Riwle 
(pp. 1-200) 

St. Margaret 


St. Katherine 
St. Juliana 
Sawles Warde 
Hak Meidhad 
Robert of Glou- 
cester’s Chron- 
icle 
(pp. 1~100) 


Joseph of Arima- 
thie Cent. 








Torats 495 Totals 107 





In the entire group of materials comprising Southern, Southwest 
Midland, and West Midland dialects, the usage is almost one hundred 
per cent for contraction. Altogether, 495 contracted forms have been 
checked, and only 2 uncontracted ones. Considering that, outside 
of the so-called Katherine group, the materials are diverse, we may 
conclude that the appearance of an uncontracted form in texts from 
these dialect areas is a virtual freak. Generally speaking, we ought not 
expect to find a single uncontracted form in texts originating in 
the South, the Southwest, and the West Midland areas. Since our 
evidence is taken from both prose and verse, the A ncrene Riwle and the 
Life of Saint Margaret, for example, being prose,* and Joseph of 
Arimathie and Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle being verse, we can 

™% Two of the forms are doubtful: line 55, meys and line 929, mees. On the basis of 
the orthographic practice of the time, they are reckoned as uncontracted. 

™% See Frances M. Mack, ed., Seinte Marherete, EETS, cxcim (London, 1034), xix, 
where she weighs the arguments bearing on whether this work is prose or poetry, and 


decides that it is rather prose. Her arguments obtain, generally, for the entire Katherine 
group. 
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see that in respect to the feature under consideration there is no 
difference between the usage in poetry and that in prose. 

The pattern in documents attesting East Midland and Northern 
usage is different. There we observe a pattern sliding from preference 
for contraction (Orm), to 50/50 (Vices and Virtues), to total use of 
uncontracted forms in Cursor Mundi, The Bruce, the work of Richard 
Rolle, etc. The significant factor for dialect geographical purposes, 
however, is not the degree of swing toward noncontraction. It is 
rather, the fact that the usage is not practically one hundred per cent 
in favor of contraction. 

It will be noticed that some of our Northern texts of this period 
show relatively few pertinent forms. In fact, the Northern Life of 
Saint Andrew yields no pertinent forms whatsoever, while the North- 
ern Songs of Laurence Minot yield only two: me war (15.15) and me er 
(29.76). The reason for this diminishment is that by this time sub- 
stitutes for me as the sentence negative were being more widely 
employed. In the Songs of Laurence Minot, for example, we find 
(9.85) was noght Pere, (33.1) I Wald noght spare, (35.16) haued he no 
drede. In Barbour’s Bruce we find (1.318) He wyst nocht, (1.319) he had 
na thing, (11.193) thar wes mane. We find likewise, in the work of 


Richard Roile, a free employment of these substitutes. In fact, we 
are now approaching the time, indicated by Jespersen as the fifteenth 
century,™ when ne is replaced almost entirely by such forms as no, 
not, never, etc., to indicate negation in a sentence. It may be remarked 
that this substitution of other negatives for me is common also in East 
Midland texts of the period. 
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RHYMECRAFT IN EDWARD AND GEORGE HERBERT 


Our own century’s occupation with the so-called metaphysical poets 
has produced apologists for even the most minor writers in that 
group. Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, formerly regarded chiefly 
as a philosopher and autobiographer, has now gained attention as a 
maker of poetry. His latest editor, G. C. Moore Smith, comments 
extravagantly on the quality of his English verse: 


For my part, while admitting the unequal character of Herbert’s verses, I am 


inclined to claim that in poetic feeling and art Edward Herbert soars above 
his brother George.' 


The comparison with George Herbert, his younger brother, is cer- 
tainly the natural one, extreme though Moore Smith’s conclusion is. 
Each of the brothers did the substantial part of his writing during the 
first thirty years of the seventeenth century; each wrote devotional 
poems; each seems to have felt most comfortable while using the 
medium of the short lyric. Yet Moore Smith does not consider what 


appears to me the most salient point of likeness between the two 
brothers: the skill of both in devising many different stanza patterns. 
The younger Herbert’s dexterity has been a scholarly byword since 
Palmer’s 1905 edition of the works, where he pointed out that the 
forms of 116 of the 169 poems in The Temple are not repeated.? The 
comparable variety of Lord Herbert’s rhyme patterns, however, has 
been entirely ignored. It is the purpose of this paper to examine the 
range of rhyme designs used by both men and to determine what light, 
if any, can be cast on the relationship of their rhymecraft. 

To begin with, we might make a parallel summary of the rhyme 
formulas and number of nonrepeated stanza forms which both men 
employ (see tabulation on facing page): 

This comparison reveals that George Herbert’s verses encompassed 
a greater variety of form than did his brother’s, if one considers not 
only rhyme patterns proper but also the distribution of line lengths 
among the rhyme designs. Yet the number of Lord Herbert’s stanza 


1G. C. Moore Smith, ed., The Poems English and Latin of Edward Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury (Oxford, 1923), p. xvii. 

* George Herbert Palmer, ed., The Life and Works of George Herbert (Boston and 
New York, 1905), 1, 137. 
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GrorcEe HERBERT Epwarp HERBERT 
STANZAS FORMS POEMS STANZAS FORMS POEMS 
4-line 
. abab 19 1. abab I I 
. aaax 2 
. aabb 5 2. aabb 2 
. abba 3 3. abba 2 
I 


. abax 


naane 


5-line 
1. aabba 1. aabba 
. aabbb 
. ababa 
. ababb 
. abaab 
. xabab 
. xaabb 
. abaxb 


ere eH ORFS CK KF WH 
Hee ORE QOH HF WD 


20 24 
7 a 
2 3 
5 5 
3 3 
4 4 
3 3 
2 2 
2 2 
I I 
I I 
I I 
I I 
I I 
I I 





Rickey 


GrorceE HERBERT Epwarp HERBERT 
STANZAS FORMS POEMS STANZAS FORMS POEMS 
10-line 10-line 
1. ababababaa I 1. abbaaccdcd 
2. ababcdcdee I 2. abbaccddcd 
3. ababccdede I 3. abbaccdede 
4. abbaxxdcdc 


11-line 
1. abbccadeede 


T2-line 
1. aabccbhdeedff 


Sonnets: Sonnets: 
. ababcdedefefgg . abbabaabcdcdcd 
. ababcdcdeffegg . aabbababcdcddc 
. ababcdcdeedff . abbaacacdedede 
. ababcdcdefefee abbaabbacdccdc 
. abaabbcdcddede 
. ababbacdcdefef 
. abababcbccfefe 
. ababbacdcdacac 
. ababbabacacdcd 


COM Anewne 
“se + SH SH SH Se Se 


forms is impressive enough, even when judged by the standard of 
the younger man’s. If, as Palmer says, it is remarkable that George 
Herbert avoids repeating 116 of the 169 stanzas of The Temple, it is 
no less remarkable that Lord Herbert’s 62 stanzas contain 55 different 
patterns. And if one approaches the work of the two men from a 
slightly different direction, surveying only the rhyme schemes and 
ignoring the matter of line lengths, then Lord Herbert actually dem- 
onstrates more range: George Herbert uses 48 rhyme plans in 169 
stanzas while Edward Herbert uses 44 rhyme plans in 62 stanzas. 
What is evident is that both men were actively interested in ex- 
perimenting with form. The uncommon extent of their interest might 
be pointed up by a glance at the somewhat lesser variety which a few 


of their predecessors and contemporaries exhibit: 
as NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 
Port SELECTIONS EXAMINED St STranzA Forms RuyMe SCHEMES 
ANZAIC 
Pousss UNREPEATED UNREPEATED 


G. Herbert The Temple 169 116 (68%) 48 (30%) 
E. Herbert Collected Poems 62 55 (85%) 44 (71%) 
Campion Divine and Moral Songs a1 15 (71%) 11 (52%) 
Donne Songs and Sonets 49 46 (94%) 35 (71%) 
Raleigh Collected Poems 20 8 (40%) 6 (30%) 
Southwell Divine Poems 37 8 (22%) 4 (11%) 
Surrey Collected Songs 30 10 (33%) 7 (23%) 
Wyatt Collected Songs 5 (43%) 33 (28%) 
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Even Campion, whom we customarily think of as a formal innovator, 
cannot match the range of pattern offered by Edward and George 
Herbert. Donne, rebelling against conventions governing stanza forms 
as well as against other restrictive forces, achieves considerable diver- 
sity. Many of his unique stanzas, however, are merely old ones with 
a couplet or tercet added, exemplifying the somewhat loose form 
which M. Legouis has observed.* Southwell and Raleigh both have 
contributions, valuable ones, to make to the form of the English lyric, 
yet they seem to have been content to use a few stanza patterns which 
they found effective. 

Of equal interest with the fact that both Herberts were interested 
in variety is the fact that both were apparently interested in the same 
kind of variety. Many of the “oddities” of George Herbert’s verse 
noticed by commentators have parallels in the earlier work of his 
brother. Let me enumerate some of these likenesses. 

1. Initially there is the hieroglyphic, which one immediately 
associates with George Herbert, and, more specifically, with Easter 
Wings, The Altar, The Water-course, Deniall, and Antiphon (II), where 
rhymes shape the stanza into a physical imitation of the topic of the 
verse. Edward Herbert also experimented with this genre. To his 
watch, when he could not sleep, seemingly one of his earliest poems,‘ 
deals with the circular movement of moments, time, and eternity as 
embodied in the ticking of his watch and in the revolutions of its 
hands. The meaning of the piece is reinforced by the rhyme schemes 
of its three stanzas—abba, abab, abba. Making a circle in rhymes as 
well as in matter, Lord Herbert here achieves the sort of tidy cor- 
respondence between content and form which was later to be the hall- 
mark of his brother’s verse. 

An entirely different sort of hieroglyphic, and one equally reminis- 
cent of George Herbert, is that in Lord Herbert’s To her mind, an 
early experimental sonnet which concludes as follows: 

Then pardon me that Rapture do profess, 

At thy outside, that want, for what I see, 
Description, if here amaz’d I cesse 

Thus.... 
Yet grant one Question, and no more, crav’d under 


Thy gracious leave, How, if thou would’st express 
Thy self to us, thou should’st be still a wonder?® 


* Pierre Legouis, Donne the Craftsman (Paris, 1928), pp. 19 ff. 

* Following Moore Smith’s suggested chronology of Edward Herbert’s works, I 
date this poem during the first decade of the seventeenth century. 

* Edward Herbert, op. cit., p. 6. 
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The somewhat naive expedient of stopping the poem in the middle of 
a line while the poet stops amazed at his mistress’s beauty is the 
direct ancestor of one of the poems in The Temple. Grief concludes 
with a similar breaking off: 


Verses, ye are too fine a thing, too wise 

For my rough sorrows: cease, be dumbe and mute, 

Give up your feet and running to mine eyes, 

And keep your measures for some lovers lute, 

Whose grief allows him musick and a ryme: 

For mine excludes both measure, tune, and time. 
Alas my God!* 


Here, as in To her mind, the union between the shape of the verse and 
its matter is brought about forcibly. 

2. One finds in the work of both men the use of the conventional 
echo in an unusual way. This form, a commonplace of the sixteenth- 
century songbooks, appears twice in Edward Herbert’s verse in 
secular songs and once in a religious lyric. Once, for example, it is in 
an ingenious but generally unremarkable piece called Echo to a Rock, 
where the rock changes in significance from trope to trope, beginning 
as a reminder to the lover of his lady’s stoniness and ending as his 
monument after he has threatened a love-death. More interesting to 
the reader of George Herbert, however, is Lord Herbert’s Echo in a 
Church (before 1631), which is, so far as can be ascertained, the first 
example in English of the use of the echo form for devotional purposes. 
Perhaps it would be worthwhile to quote the poem in its entirety: 


Where shall my troubled soul, at large 
Discharge 
The burden of her sins, oh where? 
Echo Here. 
Whence comes this voice I hear? 
Who doth this grace afford? 
If it be thou, O Lord, 
Say, if thou hear my prayers when I call. 
Echo All. 
And wilt thou pity grant when I do cry? 
Echo I. 
Then though I fall, 
Thy Grace will my defects supply, 
But who will keep my soul from ill, 
Quench bad desires, reform my Will? 
Echo I will. 


6 George Herbert, Works, ed. F. E. Hutchinson (Oxford, 1941), p. 164. 
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O may that will and voice be blest, 
Which yields such comforts unto one distrest, 
More blessed yet, would’st thou thy self unmask, 
Or tell, at least, who undertakes this task. 
Echo Ask. 
Then quickly speak, 
Since now with crying I am grown so weak, 
I shall want force even to crave thy name, 
O speak before I wholly weary am. 
Echo 1am.’ 


This form seems particularly effective for a religious dialogue: the 
poet’s supplications are made at some length; he is answered briefly 
but clearly, the nature of the echo-answers serving to set them off from 
the human speech of the piece. Evidently George Herbert found the 
genre effective for the purposes of devotional verse, for one of The 
Temple’s last poems, Heaven, follows much the same plan. Like Echo 
in a Church, it represents the poet as doubtful at the beginning of the 
dialogue as to the identity of the echo, becoming convinced only after 
an answer or two that the source of the replies is divine: 
O Who will show me those delights on high? 
Echo. I 
Thou Echo, thou art mortall, all men know. 
Echo. No. 
Wert thou not born among the trees and leaves? 
Echo. Leaves. 
And are there any leaves, that still abide? 
Echo. Bide. 
What leaves are they? impart the matter wholly. 
Echo. Holy. 
Are holy leaves the Echo then of blisse? 
Echo. Yes. 
Then tell me, what is that supreme delight? 
Echo. Light. 
Light to the minde: what shall the wili enjoy? 
Echo. Joy. 
But are there cares and businesse with the pleasure? 
Echo. Leisure. 
Light, joy, and leisure; but shall they persever? 
Echo. Ever.*® 


3. The two poets make similar use of a shift in stanza form within 
a poem. Edward Herbert’s application of it may be observed in Echo 
in a Church, quoted above. The change in form accompanies a shift in 


7 Edward Herbert, op. cit., pp. 47-48. 
* George Herbert, op. cit., p. 188. 
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meaning just as do the more familiar shifts in several of the poems in 
The Temple. The echo poem begins with a series of random questions 
in which the speaker attempts to determine the nature of the echo 
and its reliability to be sympathetic with him. This preliminary section 
of the poem is cast so that it has a balance of its own—two lines of 
four stresses each followed by a tail rhyme containing one stress 
(spoken by the poet in the first short line and an actual echo in the 
second); then three lines containing three stresses; and finally two 
five-stress lines, each followed by an echo. The poet being reassured 
and calmed, the movement of the verse changes. Each of the three 
following verse paragraphs consists of one short first line, three longer 
lines, and a final echo. 

Perhaps a few other examples of this change in Lord Herbert’s 
poems might be mentioned. Epitaph on Sir Francis Vere opens with 
the conventional address to the reader cautioning him to give due 
reverence to the grave. The remainder of the poem is the epitaph 
proper, and the stanza form changes: that of the first part of the poem 
is a2, b4, a2, b3, a4; that of the second, five-stress lines rhyming 
abbabba. 

Epitaph. Caecil. Boulstr. (1609) shows the same tendency in a more 
highly developed stage. The first two stanzas, which are identical in 
form (a4, 24, b4, b4, a2) tell how death besieged her through her long 
illness. The third stanza marks a transition in the meaning of the 
poem and in the stanza design as well. True, it says, she did die, but 
death did not win. The form echoes this development. The rhyme 
words are yel, thought, zeal, wrought, heal; loosely speaking, the para- 
graph scans a5, a5, 62, a5, b2. The yet, however, is not a perfect 
rhyme complement of thought and wrought; it is much more clearly a 
counterpart of the beset and get of the b-rhyme of the preceding stanza. 
The last paragraph, which tells of her soul’s breaking the confines of 
her body and triumphing over death, appropriately breaks from the 
patterns of the earlier stanzas and moves in flowing, regular couplets, 
the verb of which is suspended until the conclusion: 

Till that her noble soul, by these, as wings, 

Transcending the low pitch of earthly things, 
As b’ing reliev’d by God, and set at large, 
And grown by this worthy a higher charge, 

Triumphing over Death, to Heaven fled, 

And did not dye, but left her body dead.® 


* Edward Herbert, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 
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It is entirely possible that Lord Herbert found the impetus for this 
kind of variation in the Italian songs which he read and translated. 
Variation of stanza forms appeared as a staple of the Italian Renais- 
sance lyric; and those Italian lyrics which he turned into English 
utilize this change. A Ditty to the tune of Cose ferite, for example, 
necessarily entails a shift in the form of the stanzas to fit the music; it 
scans x1, @2, a2, b2, b3, b2; x1, a5, a2, 63, b4; x1, 23, 23, 52, €3, €3, b2. 

This sort of modulation appears several times, and with equal 
effect, in George Herbert’s verse. Those poems of his which shift 
stanza form are among the most familiar: An Offering, in which the 
concluding lyric is the oblation which the poet makes to God; Good 
Friday; The H. Communion, in which the first half of the poem is 
presacramental, the second half postsacramental; The Church-floore, 
where four introductory stanzas postulate an allegory on the different 
parts of the floor and the eight concluding lines meditate on the sys- 
tem established; Christmas, the first part of which is a sonnet describ- 
ing the approach to the manger, the second half the poet’s own 
nativity hymn; Vanity (II), in which the beginning invokes the soul 
and is followed by an admonition to repent. As is true in the use of 
the echo form by the two brothers, the significance of their common 
use of the two-stanza-patterned poem is seen fully only when one 
remembers its rarity elsewhere. In the religious lyric, it appears to 
have originated in English with Edward Herbert’s Echo in a Church 
and to have been popularized by some of the most well-known pieces 
in The Temple. - 

4. Both the Herberts made use of certain particular stanza forms 
which were otherwise rare or unknown. Both appear to have been 
more than mildly interested in the five-line stanza. Each has two 
poems rhyming aabba, a rhyme scheme which seems simple and usable 
enough but which is not represented in any of the Elizabethan song- 
books or in such “standard” poets as Wyatt, Surrey, and Donne." 
Each wrote one poem rhyming aabdb. Each has two rhyming abaab. 
Lord Herbert has three rhyming ababa and George Herbert has six. 
Lord Herbert has one rhyming ababb and the younger man has four. 
Again, this duplication of rhyme plan is meaningful because of the 
scarcity of the forms. Only ababb appears in Wyatt; none of these 
forms is to be found in Surrey and none in Donne; ababb occurs twice 


10 Donne, surprisingly enough, includes no five-line stanza forms in Songs and 
Sonets. 
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in England’s Helicon, while the other forms are not found in this or 
the other Tudor collections. 

In some areas, Lord Herbert’s experimentation with rhyme is more 
extensive than that of his younger brother. While George Herbert in- 
cluded thirteen sonnets in The Temple, they involve only two principal 
structures: ababcdcdefefgg and ababcdcdeffegg. Lord Herbert, however, 
uses a different form for each of his nine sonnets, each change of con- 
ventional pattern seeming to arise from a genuine demand of the con- 
tent of the poem and not from a stagy hankering after variety. In 
some, the departures from the Italian form are slight and do not work 
to blur the line of demarcation between the octave and sestet; Sonnet 
of Black Beauty (abbabaabcdcdcd) reverses the customary order of the 
second quatrain, nevertheless preserving coherence in the octave by 
the use of only two rhymes; Another Sonnet to Black itself 
(abbaacacdedede) has a similar disarrangement within the octave, the 
second quatrain repeating only one of the rhymes of the first; Sonnet: 
Innumerable Beauties (aabbababcdcdcd) has minor upheavals in both 
the octave and sestet, although each is still a well-defined entity; 
Sonnet: You Well Compacted Groves comprises a simple abbaabbacdccdc. 
The remaining sonnets, however, are more experimental in that they 
have the division between their two parts blurred by the rhyme 
patterns. To her mind has so many rhyme oddities that it is worth 
quoting in entirety: 

Exalted Mind! whose Character doth bear 

The first Idea of Perfection, whence 
Adam's came, and stands so, how canst appear 

In words? that only tell what here- 

Tofore hath been; thou need’st as deep a sence 
As prophecy, since there’s no difference 

In telling what thou art, and what shall be: 
Then pardon me that Rapture do profess, 

At thy outside, that want, for what I see, 
Description, if here amaz’d I cesse 

Thus.... 
Yet grant one Question, and no more, crav’d under 

Thy gracious leave, How, if thou would’st express 
Thy self to us, thou should’st be still a wonder?" 


The logical break comes after the first seven lines, yet the division of 
rhymes comes after the sixth line: in terms of rhyme, then, Lord 
Herbert here has reversed the positions of the octave and sestet. In 


4 Jbid., p. 6. 
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terms of sense, he has compromised between the 6-8 division which he 
adopts and the conventional 8-6 arrangement of the Italian form. In 
line 11, the rhyme word (actually only a consonance) is made to stand 
alone, complemented by the first syllable of question in the following 
line. This conspicuous rhyme, appearing four lines from the end of the 
poem, is balanced by the bold division of heretofore at the conclusion 
of line 4—a practice virtually unheard of at the time. 

To her mind’s companion pieces show Lord Herbert making a com- 
parable effort to lessen the effect of the division between octave and 
sestet. In To her face he uses the rhyme plan ababbacdcdefef, a system 
which suggests the reversal of octave and sestet. A reversal of order 
of the usual allegorizing of the parts of her face complements this 
plan: the last, not the first, section of the poem catalogs the features of 
her face while the expansion of their attributes is in the beginning of 
the sonnet. The logical division, it might be remarked, does not coin- 
cide with the change in rhyme; the break comes in the middle of line 8, 
almost separating the matter of the piece into the conventional octave 
and sestet. Here, as in To her mind, he manages a tension between the 
logical division, the division made by rhyme, and the usual position 
of the shift in the Italian sonnet. 

One might go on at length citing examples of Edward Herbert’s 
ingenuity in the use of rhyme. Perhaps two things are clear from the 
foregoing discussion: that he was more actively concerned with rhyme 
as a shaping device than is usually recognized, and that many of the 
innovations that he made in his early verse appear later in the poems 
of his younger brother. It seems reasonable to believe that George 
Herbert read at least a part of his brother’s verse in manuscript and 
appropriated some of its formal qualities for his own use. Lord 
Herbert’s comments on George in his Autobiography are restricted to 
his personality and career. George is likewise silent on the matter, but 
then he is generally negligent in commenting on his poetic sources. 
The connection, nevertheless, is distinct enough. And it is especially 
curious that several of the devices which strike one as being par- 
ticularly characteristic of the highly wrought lyrics of holy Mr. Her- 
bert should have been suggested to him by the more flippant verses of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 


Mary ELien RICKEY 
University of Kentucky 





THE “LETTERS SEAL’D” IN HAMLET AND THE 
CHARACTER OF CLAUDIUS 


As long ago as 1918, Howard Mumford Jones expressed the opinion 
that Claudius’ decision to have Hamlet murdered in England was not 
made until after he learned that Hamlet had slain Polonius.' In this 
opinion Professor Jones has had no support, it seems; critics writing 
before and after, including such eminent authorities as Bradley, 
Kittredge, and Granville-Barker, have placed the King’s decision 
for the murder either before the Mousetrap or in the interlude between 
the Mousetrap and the death of Polonius. The confusion is under- 
standable, since the whole matter of the letter ordering Hamlet’s 
murder seems to have been treated by Shakespeare with that splendid 
indifference to the lesser details of plot which so disturbed some of his 
eighteenth-century critics. In his essay Professor Jones did not 
trouble, moreover, to work out the very complicated problem in tim- 
ing brought up by the issue of the murder, but was content simply to 
affirm his belief that the King’s crime against Hamlet was a desperate, 
last-minute remedy for what had become an intolerably dangerous 
situation. 

It may be that in the play as Shakespeare actually wrote it the 
details of the projected murder were satisfactorily explained. Our 
understanding of this important matter is somewhat hampered by 
the fact that two of the key passages bearing upon it (III.iii.1-26, and 
II1.iv.200—-10") are omitted from the First Quarto,’ and lines 202-10 in 
the second of these passages are omitted from the First Folio. Thus it 
appears that even Shakespeare’s contemporaries were uncertain about 
the whole question of the murder. Still, all the key passages do show 
up in the Second Quarto, which is considered by many scholars to 
approximate most nearly to the genuine text; Q1 is a notoriously bad 
text, with a great many omissions; and F1 does retain in the second 
key passage mentioned the two lines (ll. 200-201) which are of pri- 
mary importance for our investigation: in them Hamlet reminds his 
mother (toward the end of the bedroom scene) that “I must to Eng- 

1 Howard Mumford Jones, “The King in Hamlet,” Univ. of Texas Bulletin, Com- 
parative Literature Series, No. 1 (1918), p. 33- 

2 Unless otherwise noted, the text of Hamlet referred to in this paper is The Tragedy 
of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, ed. George Lyman Kittredge (Boston, 1939). 


* See “The First Quarto Edition of Shakespeare’s Hamlet,” ed. Frank G. Hubbard, 
Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, No. 8 (1920). 
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land; you know that?” and she replies, “‘Alack, / I had forgot! ’Tis 
so concluded on.” 

The importance of the letters to England in Hamlet is, I think, 
generally underestimated. The writing of the letter containing Ham- 
let’s death warrant is the first crime, within the strict confines of the 
play, of which the King is guilty. His ambition was to become King, 
and having attained that ambition, he thinks he can forget the hide- 
ous means he used and henceforth lead an exemplary life. He wants 
desperately to be a good king, a good husband to Gertrude, and a 
good father to Hamlet, and so is willing to endure insults and even 
threats to his safety rather than commit a second terrible crime, the 
consequences of which even he could not escape. The writing of Ham- 
let’s “death” letter is therefore almost as significant a turning point 
in the moral history of the King as is his failure to repent in the 
prayer scene. 

In this paper I shall try to show that the King does not write the 
letter ordering Hamlet’s execution until after the prayer scene, and 
that probably he does not write it until after being informed that 
Hamlet has slain Polonius. The delay is caused, I believe, by the 
King’s genuine effort to live a reformed life, an effort which makes him 
shrink from committing a second murder. If my argument is correct, 
the forbearance the King displays in this affair is strong evidence that 
he is a man of conscience. 

The search for an answer to our question of when the death letter 
in Hamlet was written must begin with the understanding that almost 
certainly we are here dealing with two distinct kinds of diplomatic 
letters. There is an initial difficulty in knowing what to call the two 
kinds, so loose is Shakespeare’s terminology. The first kind I shall 
call the “commission,” that being Shakespeare’s term for it on the 
one occasion when he refers to it (III.iii.3); the second kind I shall 
call the “mandate.’” 

The commission, as I see it, is the document that sets forth the 


* Shakespeare’s sources for Hamlet do not settle for us the problem of how many 
letters there are in the play itself. In the English translation of Belleforest, Fengon 
(Claudius) only decides to send Hamblet to England, and to have him put to death 
there, after Hamblet has slain Fengon’s counselor; hence the only letters mentioned are 
those written by Fengon after he has made this decision; they are carried by the two 
Courtiers (Rosencrantz and Guildenstern) (see The H ystorie of Hamblet, chap. III, in the 
Variorum Hamlet, ed. Horace Howard Furness, sth ed. [Philadelphia, 1877], m, 103.) 

Similarly, in Der Bestrafte Brudermord a \etter is mentioned for the first time only 
when Hamlet is about to depart for England (see Fratricide Punished, or Prince Hamlet 
of Denmark, 111, x, in the Variorum Hamlet, 11, 135). 
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ambassador’s credentials and indicates generally what his duties are 
to be. In medieval and Renaissance diplomacy, every ambassador had 
to be provided with credentials; they were the “formal official evidence 
of his ambassadorial character.’® In Hamlet, the ‘true’ commission 
(alluded to in III.iii.3) is the document that gives Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern “‘custody of the mandate and of Hamlet and directs them 
to deliver it and him” to the English king.* 

A commission alone did not empower an ambassador to bind his 
principal. In order to “make his signature to an agreement worth 
anything, the ambassador had to be holder of a specific mandate, a 
grant of power like a power of attorney, executed in due form.’” 
In Hamlet, the mandate which Rosencrantz and Guildenstern finally 
carry is the sealed document addressed to the English king ordering 
him to put Hamlet to death. 

Only once in Hamlet does Shakespeare refer to this document as 
the “mandate” (III.iv.204). Elsewhere he calls it “letters seal’d”’ 
(IIL.iv.202), “letters” (IV.iii.66), and even “commission” (V.ii.18,26). 
This verbal ambiguity makes it rather difficult for the reader to keep 
the two kinds of documents separate in his mind. 

The first mention of a commission in Hamlet appears in IIL.iii. 


Goaded by the Mousetrap into taking immediate action against 
Hamlet, Claudius issues the following directive to the two courtiers, 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern: 


I like him not, nor stands it safe with us 

To let his madness range. Therefore prepare you; 

I your commission will forthwith dispatch, 

And he to England shall along with you. (IIL. iii.1-4) 


We recall that the King had first broached his plan of sending Hamlet 
to England in IIIL.i, after eavesdropping on Hamlet’s conversation 
with Ophelia in the nunnery scene. The voyage to England was then 
seen as a means of ridding Denmark of a potentially dangerous mad- 
man and at the same time effecting a cure of his madness (III.i.170 
ff.). To save appearances, Hamlet would be assigned a diplomatic 
mission, the purpose of which would be to demand of the English 
king “‘our neglected tribute.” This plan of Claudius’ was not, how- 
ever, put into immediate effect, Claudius having been persuaded by 
Polonius to delay it until Polonius’ own theory on the cause and cure 

§ Garrett Mattingly, Renaissance Diplomacy (London, 1955), p. 38. 

* Kittredge’s note on IV.iii.66. 

7 Mattingly, Renaissance Diplomacy, p. 42. 
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of Hamlet’s melancholy should be tested (III.i.184-96). After the 
Mousetrap, the plan is at once set in motion. Rosencrantz and Guild- 
enstern are to accompany Hamlet, as guards presumably, though once 
again, in order to keep up appearances, a diplomatic mission will be 
arranged, which will require that the two courtiers have a commis- 
sion. 

Before considering why this commission has not yet been “dis- 
patched” (that is, drawn up), let us look ahead to the conversation 
between Hamlet and Gertrude in the closet scene (IIL.iv). Toward 
the end of the conversation, the following exchange takes place: 

Ham. I must to England; you know that? 
Queen. Alack, 
I had forgot! ’Tis so concluded on. 
Ham. There’s letters seal’d; and my two schoolfellows, 
Whom I will trust as I will adders fang’d, 
They bear the mandate; they must sweep my way 
And marshal me to knavery. (IIT.iv.200-05) 


Here “letters seal’d”’ (probably a single letter) and “mandate’’ refer 
to the same document. The mandate for the embassy to England has 
been written by the King; it is in the form of a sealed letter (to be 
opened by the recipient); and it is to be carried, not by Hamlet, but 
by Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 

Hamlet is probably unaware at this point that Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern do not yet have their commission, even if they do have 
the mandate. This brings us to the question of why the King has 
withheld the commission. The most likely reason, it would seem, is 
that the King had agreed with Polonius (in IIL.i) not to send Hamlet 
to England until Polonius had had a chance to ferret out Hamlet’s 
secret in his own way; accordingly, although the King had prudently 
composed the mandate for the embassy to England, and even alerted 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern (and perhaps Hamlet, too) to the 
possibility of their going, he was waiting for the success or failure of 
Polonius’ alternate plan before actually drawing up their commis- 
sions. And, as I shall try to show, until the revelation of the Mouse- 
trap, the King does not feel that he need take any drastic measures to 
curb Hamlet. 

Having noted that at the time of the closet scene the mandate for 
the embassy to England has been written, but that the commission for 
the ambassadors has not, we are now ready to inquire into the con- 
tents of this mandate. It seems to me almost certain that the man- 
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date to which Hamlet and Gertrude refer in the closet scene is not the 
same mandate which Rosencrantz and Guildenstern carry when they 
and Hamlet finally depart for England in IV.iii. My reason for this 
belief is a simple one—that at the time the King wrote the original 
mandate, which must have been shortly after he discussed with 
Polonius his plan for sending Hamlet to England, he could not possibly 
have known that Hamlet suspected him of the murder of the elder 
Hamlet, and he would therefore have had no real cause for wishing to 
dispose of Hamlet permanently. The King is undoubtedly shrewd, and 
after he overhears Hamlet in conversation with Ophelia, his suspicions 
are vaguely aroused (III.i.170 ff.), but not, surely, to the point where 
he is willing to commit a second murder. It is natural that he should 
wish to protect himself and his subjects from possible harm,’ and 
since he cannot confine Hamlet merely for behaving oddly, he takes 
the alternative measure of sending him abroad. One might even, at 
the risk of being called sentimental, grant him some sincerity, at this 
early stage in the action, in his professed hope to see Hamlet cured of 
his melancholy by the voyage at sea and the foreign surroundings 
(IIL.i.179-83). For a number of legitimate reasons, not the least of 
which would be a concern for Hamlet’s dignity and reputation, the 
King deems it advisable to give the voyage the appearance of a diplo- 
matic mission, the purpose of which will be “the demand of our 
neglected tribute’ (III.i.178). The mandate which he proceeds to 
write—at some time after his conversation with Polonius and before 
the Mousetrap, which takes place on the evening of the same day— 
merely authorizes Hamlet to press for the tribute owed Denmark by 
England. He does not write the second mandate—the one ordering 
Hamlet’s assassination—until after the Mousetrap, and probably 
not until after he learns that Hamlet has slain Polonius. 

If my theory is correct, Claudius has been unfairly treated by the 
many critics who assume that he wrote Hamlet’s death warrant before 
the prayer scene (IIL.iii). The assumption does indeed place Claudius 
in an extremely bad light. If in the very struggle to repent for having 


* Note that the King is merely apprehensive lest Hamlet’s melancholy result in 
“some danger” (III.i.175)—he does not say to himself, nor does the phrase suggest, 
that he considers the danger grave or imminent. If he did, he would not agree to the 
delay which Polonius’ alternate scheme entails. And if he sensed any great danger to 
himself, he would doubtless inform the audience of the fact in a soliloquy or an aside. 
In Der Bestrafte Brudermord, it is interesting to note, the King is sufficiently aroused by 
Hamlet’s antics in the nunnery scene to contemplate Hamlet’s murder; but he tells 
the audience of his plan in a soliloquy (IL.iv). 
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murdered his brother, Claudius is contemplating the murder of that 
brother’s son, we are forced to look on him as perhaps the most hard- 
ened, soulless villain in all of Shakespeare. Such shocking unconcern 
for divine retribution Bradley would attribute to Claudius’ “‘sanguine 
disposition” : 

He thinks he can over-reach Heaven. When he is praying for pardon, he is all 
the while perfectly determined to keep his crown; and he knows it. More—it 
is one of the grimmest things in Shakespeare, but he puts such things so 
quietly that we are apt to miss them—when the King is praying for pardon 
for his first murder he has just made his final arrangements for a second, the 
murder of Hamlet. But he does not allude to that fact in his prayer.*® 


By “‘final arrangements,”’ Bradley presumably means the King’s order 
to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern to make themselves ready for the 
journey, and his intention to draw up their commission “forthwith.” 

Many other critics, Kittredge,’® Granville-Barker," and Schiick- 
ing’ among them, although they do not comment directly on this 
matter, appear to share Bradley’s view that the King had already set 
in motion his plan for Hamlet’s murder before he made the attempt 
to pray. 

Whether or not my own explanation of the mandates is correct, I 
think I can at least show that the theory of Bradley and the others is 
untenable, for the simple reason that it ignores one of the principal 
functions of the Shakespearean soliloquy, which is to keep the audience 
informed about the secret thoughts and intentions of major charac- 
ters.” Claudius’ “‘prayer”’ is uttered as a soliloquy, and if he were at 
this time contemplating the murder of Hamlet, he would announce the 
fact during the soliloquy. I can think of no soliloquy in a tragedy of 
Shakespeare’s in which the speaker holds back anything as shocking 
to the audience as the intent to commit murder. In respective solil- 
oquies, Iago tells the audience that he hates Othello and will destroy 


* A. C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy (London, 1951), p. 171. 

10 See Kittredge’s notes on IIL.i.177; IIL iii.3; and ILiv.2oo. 

™ See Harley Granville-Barker, Prefaces to Shakespeare (Princeton University 
Press, 1946), I, 221, where he says that in the prayer scene Claudius “was not purging 
his soul, but (so we shall gather later on) planning how to save his skin by ridding him- 
self of son as well as father.” The actual writing of the death letter takes place, accord- 
ing to Granville-Barker (1, 100), immediately after the prayer scene. 

2 See Levin L. Schiicking, The Meaning of ‘‘Hamlet,” trans. Graham Rawson 
(Oxford Univ. Press, 1937), pp. 136, 142. 

13 See A Companion to Shakespeare Studies, ed. Harley Granville-Barker and G. B. 
Harrison (New York and Cambridge, 1934), pp. 69-70. See also Karl J. Holzknecht, 
The Backgrounds of Shakespeare's Plays (New York, 1950), pp. 147-49. 
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him; Edmund, that in order to gain his ends he will ruin his brother, 
betray his father, and send Lear and Cordelia to their death; Lady 
Macbeth, that she will drive her husband to murder Duncan; Mac- 
beth, that he will murder the wife and children of Macduff; and so on 
through the tragedies. Claudius himself, whea the time is ripe for him 
to reveal his plan to have Hamlet assassinated, reveals it—in a soli- 
loquy (IV.iii.6o-70); and in a soliloquy (IIL.ii.410-17) Hamlet re- 
assures the audience that he will mot murder his mother. In the light 
of this common practice, it is illogical to maintain that Claudius, in 
his soliloquy in the prayer scene, is withholding from the audience 
his plan for Hamlet’s murder. It is also unfair to Claudius. 

Kittredge, incidentally, although he apparently believes that the 
death letter was written before the prayer scene, remarks apropos 
of the King’s first announcement of his plan to send Hamlet to Eng- 
land (III.i) that if the idea of having Hamlet killed on his arrival 
“were now in the King’s mind, that fact would be revealed to the 
audience in a soliloquy or an aside.’ 

It is my contention that Claudius neither wrote nor intended to 
write the mandate ordering Hamlet’s execution before the prayer 
scene. Before the Mousetrap he lacks sufficient cause to perpetrate so 
terrible a crime. Between the conclusion of the Mousetrap and the 
prayer scene he has neither the time nor the opportunity to write it; 
events move very swiftly at this point, and furthermore he is in the 
company of either Rosencratz and Guildenstern or Polonius during 
most or all of this interval. 

I further contend that Claudius does not actually write, even 
though he may contemplate writing, the deadly mandate until after he 
has been informed (in IV.i) that Hamlet has slain Polonius. Before 
that climactic incident he is prevented, I think, both by his aversion 
to committing a second murder and by the fact that the danger to 
himself, while considerable, is not yet so imminent as to warrant 
murder. After Hamlet kills Polonius, however, Claudius knows be- 
yond doubt that he stands in immediate peril of losing, not only his 
life, but also those treasures he values above his soul: ‘My crown, mine 
own ambition, and my queen” (IIT.iii.55). As he remarks to Gertrude 
upon hearing the grim news of Polonius: “It had been so with us, had 
we been there”’ (IV.i.13).¥ 


4 Note on IIL.i.177. 
% John Erskine Hankins (The Character of Hamlet and Other Essays (University of 
North Carolina Press, 1941], p. 214) is of Granville-Barker’s opinion that Claudius 
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One may ask whether there is time enough for Claudius to write a 
second mandate during the interval between Gertrude’s announce- 
ment of Polonius’ death (IV.i) and Claudius’ soliloquy in which he 
tells the audience of his plan for the murder (IV.iii).““ The interval has 
to be a fairly long one, long enough to allow Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern to find Hamlet, and, before they can bring him to the King, to 
catch him after he has run off on some mad whim." It is true that 
during this time Claudius and Gertrude have assembled their coun- 
selors to inform them about Polonius and about Hamlet’s impending 
departure (IV.i.38-40), but following the consultation, which would 
be very brief, Claudius has an opportunity to be alone for a while'*— 
long enough, doubtless, to compose the mandate."® 

During the course of this discussion some questions may have 
arisen in the reader’s mind regarding the role of Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern in the affair of the mandates. Why, for example, should 
the first mandate, if it is “innocent,” be borne by the two courtiers 
rather than by Hamlet? And why should it have been a part of the 
original plan for the courtiers to precede Hamlet to England—assum- 
ing, as Dover Wilson does,” that that is the meaning of Hamlet’s 
“sweep my way” in III.iv? It is perhaps only natural that our suspi- 
cions, like Hamlet’s, should be aroused by such unusual procedures. 

In answer to the first of these questions I would say that the King 
entrusts the mandate to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern simply because 
he does not feel that Hamlet in his present “madness” is capable of 
handling it properly.“ He may even have arranged with the two 





wrote the death letter immediately after the prayer scene, while Hamlet was closeted 
with his mother. This is a matter of interpretation, of course. These critics seem to me 
to underestimate the genuineness of Claudius’ spiritual struggle in the prayer scene. 
That struggle would not, I think, have ended all at once. 

% Fredson Bowers (‘Hamlet as Minister and Scourge,” PMLA, txx [1955], 742, 
and footnote on 747) thinks there was not time, and partly on this assumption concludes 
that the plan to have Hamlet murdered in England was “set in motion” before the 
prayer scene. 

1” He apparently is playing a game of hide-and-seek. See Kittredge’s note on 
IV.ii. 31. 

# After the meeting with the counselors, Claudius and Gertrude part. At least she 
is not present when Claudius bids farewell to Hamlet in IV.iii. 

19 There should be enough time also for Claudius to write the commission for 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 

20 J. Dover Wilson, What Happens in “Hamlet,” 3rd ed. (Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1951), P. 259- 

% The fact that in Belleforest the letters, after Fengon’s death, are carried by the 


two courtiers who accompany Amleth may have influenced the play at an earlier point 
in the plot. 
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courtiers that they should conduct all the actual business of the mis- 
sion, partly because of Hamlet’s incapacity, and partly because of 
Hamlet’s princely rank, which would make it his main function to 
lend prestige and authority to the mission. We must remember, too, 
that the mission is little more than a pretext for getting Hamlet out of 
Denmark and at the same time bringing about his cure. At any rate, I 
can see no reason why the consigning of the mandate to Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern should in itself make us suspect the nature of the 
mandate. Hamlet’s suspicions are based on his knowledge of the 
King’s crime; but the King is not yet aware that Hamlet possesses 
this knowledge. 

The second question is more difficult to answer. Dover Wilson, 
interpreting Hamlet’s remark, “my two schoolfellows . . . must sweep 
my way” (III.iv.202-204), to mean that Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern were originally supposed to precede Hamlet to England, explains 
that: “When such missions were undertaken by great personages, 
royal princes and the like, it was customary for the sealed commission 
in charge of some trusty gentleman or gentlemen to be sent on in ad- 
vance.” This sounds plausible enough, although Wilson cites no evi- 
dence to support it, and he is disputed by Greg, who accuses him of 
weaving “a little drama of diplomatic etiquette” out of his own 
imagination. Be that as it may, one is certainly not compelled to 
accept Wilson’s interpretation of “sweep my way.” The phrase 
appears in a passage abounding in figures of speech, and is probably 
simply a figurative expression for “smooth my path,” or some such 
idea, and is spoken by Hamlet ironically. Thus we need not worry over 
the problem of whether Rosencrantz and Guildenstern were to precede 
or accompany Hamlet, and the implications of either course.™ 

The whole matter of the letters to England in Hamlet and their 
bearing on our judgment of the King’s character may be summarized 
as follows. 

At some time shortly after Claudius first mentioned his plan to 
send Hamlet to England for his health and for the safety of Denmark 
(IIL.i), he composed a mandate which would empower Hamlet to 
demand of the English king the tribute owed Denmark by England. 

@ What Happens in “Hamlet,” p. 258. 


™ W. W. Greg, “What Happens in Hamilet?: An Open Letter,” MLR, xxxt (1936), 
150. 


m I agree with Kittredge that, in spite of Hamlet’s suspicions, Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern are ignorant of the contents of the sealed mandate, and are otherwise 
innocent of the projected murder. See Kittredge’s note on IV.iii.66. 
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This mandate contained no statement that would endanger Hamlet, 
simply because Claudius did not as yet wish Hamlet any serious harm. 
It is to this mandate that Hamlet refers when he reminds his mother, 
in the closet scene (III.iv), that he must depart soon for England. 
At that time no other mandate exists. 

Claudius does not write the second mandate, ordering Hamlet’s 
death in England, until after he has learned (in IV.i) that Hamlet 
has killed Polonius. He has no reason to write it before the Mouse- 
trap; he has no time to write it in the interval between the Mousetrap 
and the prayer scene (III.iii); and his conscience prevents his writing 
it until after the slaying of Polonius compels him in self-defense. 

The evidence I have set forth here should, I think, enable us to 
see the injustice of one serious charge often brought against Claudius 
—of monstrous hypocrisy, as revealed especially in the prayer scene. 
And against the erroneous notion that Claudius is a villain without a 
conscience, I have also argued that he deliberately refrained from 
ordering Hamlet’s murder even after he knew from the Mousetrap 
that Hamlet would probably destroy him. 

Joun M. Major 
University of Colorado 





STYLISTIC MANNERISMS OF THE GAWAIN-POET 


Miss Thomas in 1883 called attention to points of style common to the 
four Middle English poems in Cotton MS. Nero A. x.;! Menner, in the 
“Introduction” to his edition of Purity (1920), pointed out other 
similarities of style common to three of these poems—Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight, Patience, and Purity.2 Combined with the results 
of other tests that have been applied to the four poems,’ these stylistic 
similarities strongly suggest a common authorship. Middle English 
scholars have generally agreed that one author wrote all four poems;‘ 
yet some scholars, while attributing Patience, Purity, and Pearl (the 
fourth poem) to one author, have been reluctant to assign to him the 
authorship of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight.’ This paper presents 
additional stylistic evidence in support of the theory that the Gawain- 
poet also wrote Patience, Purity, and Pearl. 

The Gawain-poet was a conscious artist and unquestionably a 
superior poet, but as one reads and studies Sir Gawain and the other 
three poems more and more, he discovers that the poet possessed 
stylistic mannerisms which are evident at times in Sir Gawain and 


all three of the other poems, and at times in Sir Gawain and two of the 
other poems. By the expression “stylistic mannerism” is here meant a 
habit of style which the author, consciously or not, is likely to display 
over and over in, or because of, similar situations. 

The first of these stylistic mannerisms has been already noted, but 


1M. C. Thomas, Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight: A Comparison with the French 
Perceval . . . (Ziirich, 1883), pp. 10-12. Miss Thomas’ comments are confined to the 
stylistic devices of beginning and ending the poems with the same words, and the 
grouping of comparisons in clusters of two or more. 

2 R. J. Menner, ed. (New Haven, 1920), pp. xvi—xix. Menner shows that in Pa- 
tience, Purity, and Sir Gawain there can be found the “‘stylistic trick” of the poet’s 
“paraphrasing ‘God’ or ‘Lord’ by means of a relative clause.” He also refers to the use 
in Purity and Sir Gawain of “an absolute construction attached to the sentence by 
means of and.” 

* The tests of vocabulary, alliteration, phraseology and similar passages. See 
Menner’s valuable discussion, pp. xiii—xvi. 

* E. V. Gordon, ed. Pearl (Oxford, 1953), p. xli, writes: “ .. . most of those who 
have studied the poems in detail have come to the opinion that they are by the same 
author.” Note, however, J. E. Wells (A Manual of the Writings in Middle English: 
1050-1400 [New Haven, 1916], p. 578), who writes: “The evidence for authorship by 
one writer is very questionable.” 

5 See, for example, W. H. Schofield, ‘Symbolism, Allegory, and Autobiography in 
The Pearl,” PMLA, xxtv (1909), 668, n. 1; and A. C. Baugh, A Literary History of 
England (New York and London, 1948), p. 236. 
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it has not been consistently noted.® It can be called the poet’s use of a 
framework device which consists in the use of identical phraseology 
at the beginning and end of three of the poems. The following lines in 
Patience, Pearl, and Sir Gawain illustrate this mannerism: 


Patience 
Patience is a nobel poynt, bas hit displese ofte. (L 1) 
Dat pacience is a nobel poynt pag hit displese ofte. (1. 531)’ 


Pearl 
Perle, plesaunte to prynces paye .. . (1. 1) 
Ande precious perles vnto his pay. (1. 1212) 
Sir Gawain 


Sipen be sege and pe assaut wats sesed at Troye... 
And fer ouer pe French flod Felix Brutus 
On mony bonkkes ful brode Bretayn he settes . . . 


(ll. 1, 13-14) 
Sypen Brutus, pe bolde burne, bosed hider fyrst, 
After be segge and pe asaute wats sesed at Troye... 

(Il. 2524-25) 


Although no such identical phraseology occurs at the beginning and 


end of Purity, there is an identity of theme, and this strongly suggests 
that the poet had the framework device in mind.* The following lines 
clearly show an identity of theme, namely the wrath of God because 
of man’s impurity: 


For wonder wroth is be Wys3 pat wrost alle binges 
Wyth pe freke pat in fylpe folzes hym after. . . (Il. 5-6) 


Dus upon prynne wyses I haf yow pro schewed, 

Dat unclannes tocleves in corage dere 

Of pat wynnelych Lorde pat wonyes in heven, 

Entyses hym to be tene, teldes up his wrake . . . (Il. 1805-8) 


* First noted as a stylistic mannerism by Miss Thomas, loc. cit.; followed by C. C. 
Osgood, ed., The Pearl (Boston and New York, 1906), p. xlvii; H. Bateson, ed., Patience 
(Manchester, 1912), p. 94; Menner, op. cit., p. xviii, n. 2; and Gordon, Pearl, ed. cit., 
p. 89. E. V. Gordon (and J. R. R. Tolkien) failed to notice this mannerism in their 
earlier edition of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight (Oxford, 1925; reprinted with cor- 
rections, 1930). 

7 All lines quoted from Patience are from Bateson’s edition; from Pearl, Gordon’s 
edition; from Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, Tolkien and Gordon’s edition; from 
Purity, Menner’s edition. 

® Although Menner, p. xviii, n. 2, refers to Miss Thomas’ noting of the framework 
device in Patience, Pearl, and Sir Gawain, he does not perceive any such stylistic man- 
nerism in Purity. Instead he writes that this mannerism “does not apply particularly 
to Purity.” 
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An unnoted stylistic mannerism of the Gawain-poet is his use 
of the popular convention of oral storytelling—the convention of 
calling for the attention of his audience to listen to his tale.® This 
mannerism can be found in Sir Gawain and two of the other poems; in 
Sir Gawain it occurs twice. Noteworthy is the identical phraseology 
of the poet each time he made use of the convention. The following 
lines in Patience, Purity and Sir Gawain illustrate this mannerism: 


Patience 


Wyl se tary a lyttel tyme, & tent me a whyle, 
I schal wysse yow per-wyth as holy wryt telles. (ll. 59-60)"® 


Purity 
3if se wolde tyst me a tom, telle hit I wolde... (1. 1153) 
Sir Gawain 


If se wyl lysten pis laye bot on littel quile, 
I schal telle hit astit, as I in toun herde.. . (il. 30-31) 


And se wyl a whyle be stylle 
I schal telle yow how pay wrost. (Il. 1996-97) 


A third stylistic mannerism is very evidently displayed in Sir 


Gawain and in two of the other poems, Purity and Pearl: the poet’s 
habit, in a descriptive passage, of often expressing his inability to 
describe some feature or detail, or to give a satisfactory count of a 
large group of people. The following lines from Pearl and Sir Gawain 
illustrate the poet’s mannerism of telling his audience that it is too 
difficult to give an accurate description: 


Pearl 


More of wele wats in bat wyse 

Den I cowpe telle pas I tom hade, 

For vrpely herte myst not suffyse 

To pe tenpe dole of po gladnes glade. . . (ll. 133-36) 


Sir Gawain 


Dat were to tor for to telle of tryfles pe halue 
Dat were enbrauded abof, wyth bryddes and flyses . . . 
(ll. 165-66) 


*See Ruth Crosby, “Oral Delivery in the Middle Ages,” Speculum, x1 (1936), 
100 ff. Miss Crosby does not refer to the poems under consideration in this paper. 

10 Bateson, op. cit., p. 96, notes the similarity between 1. 59 in Patience and |. 1153 
in Purity, but apparently he had in mind no stylistic mannerism. 
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So mony meruayl bi mount ber be mon fyndes, 
Hit were to tore for to telle of be tenbe dole. (Il. 718-19)" 


Der watz mete, ber watz myrpe, ber watz much ioye, 
Dat for to telle berof hit me tene were... (ll. 1007-8) 


And the poet’s excuse that it is too difficult to count a great number of 
people occurs in Purity and Sir Gawain: 


Purity 


Mony ludisch lordes pat ladies brosten, 
Dat to neven be noumbre to much nye were. (ll. 1375-76)" 


Sir Gawain 


Hit were not gret nye to neuen 
So hardy a here on hille. (ll. 58-59) 


Combined with the results of the tests of style which have been 
previously applied to these poems, the additional stylistic evidence 
presented in this paper—mannerisms which appear in Sir Gawain 
and in two or all three of the other poems—should lend more credence 
to the theory of the common authorship of Patience, Purity, Pearl, and 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 

Joun Date Esss 
University of North Carolina 

4 Tolkien and Gordon, op. cit., p. 86, alone have noted a similarity between lines 
quoted here, but their notation refers only to the phrase “to tor for to telle” in ll. 165 
and 719 in Sir Gawain. 


#2 Menner, op. cit., p. 106, rightly notes the similar phraseology in |. 1376 in 
Purity and |. 58 in Sir Gawain, but he makes no suggestion of a stylistic mannerism. 





ANGLO-GERMAN LITERARY BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1957 


This annual Bibliography is collected under the auspices of the Anglo- 
German Literary Relations group of the Modern Language Association 
of America. The same group publishes in the American-German 
Review another annual bibliography listing more general historical 
and biographical contributions to the study of American-German 
cultural relations in various fields, but excluding literary connections 
between England and Germany. In the following entries the year, un- 


less otherwise specified, is to be understood as being 1957, and the 
following abbreviations are used: 


AGR_ American-German Review 
ASNS Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
CL Comparative Literature 
DLZ Deutsche Literaturzeitung 
GL&L German Life and Letters 
GQ German Quarterly 
GR Germanic Review 
GRM _— Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift 
JEGP Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
MLA Modern Language Association of America 
MLF Modern Language Forum 
MLJ Modern Language Journal 
Modern Language Notes 
Modern Language Quarterly 
Modern Language Review 
Modern Philology 
Philological Association of the Pacific Coast 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
Review of English Studies 
Revue de Littérature Comparée 
Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie 


Adolf, Helen, “From Everyman and Elckerlijc to Hofmannsthal and Kafka,” 
CL, 1X, 204-14. 

Andrews, John S., “The Reception of Fontane in Nineteenth-Century 
Britain,” MLR, wu, 403-6. 

Baumgarten, Eduard, “Mitteilungen und Bemerkungen iiber den Einflu8 
Emersons auf Nietzsche,” Jahrbuch fiir Amerikastudien, 1 (1956), 93- 
152. 

Betts, William W., Jr., “The Relations of William Dean Howells to German 
Life and Letters,” in: Anglo-German and American-German Crosscur- 


rents, 1, ed. P. A. Shelley et al. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1957), 189-239. 
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Bowes, 1956. 
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XXIII*, 32-40. 
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Frenz, Horst, ‘Thornton Wilder’s Visit to Postwar Germany,” AGR, xxtv', 
8-10. 
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443-46. 
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Haupt. 
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tik. M. G. Lewis’ Stellung in den deutsch-englischen Literaturbesiehungen. 
Dissertation, Gottingen, 1956. 
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land,” ASNS, cxcit, 273-84. 

Guthke, Karl S., “Gerstenberg und die Shakespearekritik der deutschen 
Klassik und Romantik,” PAPC Program. 

Guthke, Karl S., “Johann Heinrich Fiissli und Shakespeare,” Neuphilol. 
Mitt., Lvim, 206-15. 

Guthke, Karl S., “The Rowley Myth in Eighteenth Century Germany,” 
Papers of the Bibliogr. Soc. of America, Lt, 238-41. 

Hennig, John, “A Note on Elizabeth Dowden’s Grillparzer Translations,” 
MLR, wu, 576-77. 

Hennig, John, ““Goethe’s Extracts from Birch’s History of the Royal Society,” 
MLR, tu, 239-41. , 

Hofe, Harold von, “America in the Life and Works of August Wilhelm 
Schlegel,” PAPC Program. 

Hofe, Harold von, “Heinse, America, and Utopianism,” PMLA, txxn, 390— 


402. 

Hofe, Harold von, “Jacobi, Wieland, and the New World,” Monatshefte, 
XLIX, 187-92. 

Hofe, Harold von, ‘““The Halberstadt Poets and the New World,” GR, xxxu, 
243-54. 
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Kahn, Robert L., “Seume’s Reception in England and America,” MLR, Lu, 
65-71. 

Kauf, Robert, “Georg Kaiser and America,” MLA Program. 

Kaye, Julian B., ‘““Conrad’s Under Western Eyes and Mann’s Doctor Faustus,” 
CL, 1x, 60-65. 

Koziol, Herbert, “Shakespeares Komposita in deutschen Ubersetzungen,” 
Die Neueren Sprachen, 457-63. 

Krumpelmann, John T., “Revealing the Source of Irving’s ‘Rip van 
Winkle,’ ” ASNS, cxcr, 39-40. 

Lewis, Arthur O., Jr., “Sidney Lanier’s Knowledge of German Literature,” 
in: Crosscurrents (see Betts), 155-88. 
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Vv (1955-56), 157-60. 

Melchinger, Siegfried, ‘Shakespeare und das moderne Welttheater,” ShJ, 
XCIII, 98-113. 

MOnnig, Richard, Deutschland und die Deutschen im englisch-sprachigen 
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Morgan, B. Q., “Access to German Literature,” AGR, xxiv', 3. 

Pascal, Roy, “Four Fausts: From W. S. Gilbert to Ferrucio Busoni,” GL&L, 
xX, 263-74. 

Peters, H. F., “Aspects of Terror: Ernst Jiinger’s Concern with Edgar Allan 
Poe,” MLA Program. 

Pochmann, H. A., and A. R. Schultz, eds., Bibliography of German Culture in 
America to 1940, 1953. 

C. B. Barry, Cathol. Hist. Rev., xi111, 84-86. 
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J. W. Thomas, Am. Lit., xx1x, 327-28. 

(For reviews in non-literary journals see AGR, xxiv‘ [1958], 38.) 

Pochmann, Henry A., German Culture in America: Philosophical and Literary 
Influences, 1600-1900. Madison: Univ. of Wisconsin Press. 

H. Frenz, AGR, xx, 38. 
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Theatre Today,” MLF, xin, 146-51. 

Price, Mary B., and Lawrence M., The Publication of English Humaniora in 
Germany in the Eighteenth Century. 1955. 

P. Grappin, Etudes Germaniques, x11, 286-87. 

Puknat, Siegfried B., “Auerbach and Channing,” PMLA, Lxxu, 962-76. 

Purdie, Edna, “Hamann, Herder and Hamlet,” GL&'L, x, 198-209. 

Reichart, Walter, ‘“The Earliest German Translations of Wasl-ington Irving’s 
Writings. A Bibliography,” Bull. of the N. Y. Public Library, Lx1, 491- 


98. 
Reichart, Walter, “The Early Reception of Washington Irving’s Works in 
Germany,” Anglia, LxxIv, 345-63. 
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Joun R. Frey 
University of [Wlinois 





BOOK REVIEWS 


GRADADVERBIEN: RESTRIKTIVA UND VERWANDTES IM HEUTIGEN ENGLISCH 
(BRITISCH UND AMERIKANISCH). Von Gustav Kirchner. Halle (Saale): 
VEB Max Niemayer Verlag, 1955. Pp. 126. DM 8.80. 


The author intends this booklet as a supplement to and a correction of Eugen 
Borst’s Die Gradadverbien im Englischen, published in 1902 in Anglistische 
Forschungen, Heft 10; and C. Stoffel’s Intensives and Downtoners (Heidelberg 
1901). The main part of Kirchner’s compilation (pp. 13-86) contains about 
three hundred fifty items in alphabetical order, drawn mainly from his own 
reading in British and American publications after 1900. The last part (pp. 
87-119), under the title “Allgemeine Bemerkungen,” contains short sections 
under the following headings: 1. Restriktiva; 2. Zur Wortstellung; 3. Prifixe; 
4. Hendiadyoin; 5. Eigennamen als Gradadverb; 6. Priasens-Partizipien in 
Verwendung als Gradadverb; 7. Substantiva (Adj.) als Gradadverbien in 
enger Verbindung mit folgendem Adj. (Partizip; gelegentlich auch mit 
Subst.) ; 9. Priapositionen+Subst. in Verwendung als Gradadverb; 10. Subst. 
(oder Adv.)+ Priaposition als Gradadverb; 11. Der Vergleich als Gradadverb; 
12. Verkiirzter Satz als Mittel zur Intensivierung; 13. Intensivierung durch 
Verdoppelung oder Wiederholung bzw. Worthiufung; 14. Intensivierung 
durch syntaktische Mittel und emphatische Betonung; 15. Hiufung der 
Intensivadverbien; 16. Modewérter; 17. (Urspriinglich) amerikanische Grad- 
adverbien. 

Kirchner’s compilation suffers from one serious defect: the definition of 
“adverb of degree” is based upon purely semantic considerations. Although he 
does not define his term anywhere in the text, a reading of his examples sug- 
gests strongly that he had in mind some philosophical concept of degree. 
Fries and others have pointed out to what confusion meaning-based definitions 
can lead, and Kirchner’s compilation is a case in point. The author apparently 
felt that the main part of his list, which contains largely “one-word” adverbs, 
did not do justice to the concept of degree as expressed in English. Conse- 
quently he felt compelled to add a supplementary and disjointed list under 
seventeen different headings. The latter list contains items ranging in length 
from prefixes to entire clauses. Presumably the concept of degree could be 
extended to classify whole sentences, paragraphs, or even books. Furthermore, 
the author now and then mixes synchronic and diachronic description. For 
instance, he classifies for in the combination for fair as a Quasiadverbiales 
Intensivprifix. But the for has lost any intensifying meaning that it had in 
OE and ME and probably should not be classified even lexically as an adverb. 
Since the author was not writing a history of the language, the previous status 
of this prefix is irrelevant. 

Kirchner’s compilation might serve as a source of quotations for lex- 
icographers who are seeking contexts for specific items. As a list of items that 
belong to any specific form class or syntactic class, such as Fries’ Group D 
and/or Class 4, the work is largely useless. 

RICHARD M. THURBER 
University of Illinois 
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Tue Works oF Georrrey CHAUCcER. Edited by F. N. Robinson. 2nd edition. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1957. Pp. xliv+1002. $7. 


This beautiful “New Cambridge Edition” will be a joy to use; with its big 
squarish leaves, its handsome cover, its portrait of the poet, and above all 
its new font of large type, it far excels the first edition, and has greatly added 
to the subject matter. The task of revision and addition has been vast; small 
wonder, therefore, that in some points the book misses perfection—but all 
the greater pity that it makes such little strides towards perfection in a few 
particulars. Presumably the edition is meant for use by the intelligent 
student, and certainly there is much in the presentation to entice him, to 
fascinate him by the range and depth of the scholarship, and to inform him; 
wisely, it does not pretend to be a “variorum” edition, a concordance, or a 
complete bibliography—but does it fulfil the minimum needs of the student? 
To start with the text, the faithful picture of Chaucer’s poetry: the editor 
makes a firm statement (pp. xxxvi ff.) on his editorial methods, and admits— 
as is only too obvious—that Skeat’s text still reads more smoothly. Take the 
little poem Truth: the text differed already from Skeat’s, since one had to 
suppose loss of -e in the dative world, accept the rare retention of -e in the 
imperative leve (not pronounced in leve seven words earlier!), and read the 
line with a clash of stresses in the middle; in this new edition there is an added 
change—the highly conversational and hastening enjambement of lines 22-23, 
24-25, 25-26, 26-27, is to be impaired by end-stopping line 22. In The Former 
Age, the semicolon at the end of line 34 is probably no improvement; and the 
gratuitous epithet long in Adam, spoiling the rhythm of line 3, is hardly in 
accordance with Middle English use. But on such matters the student must 
be given the equipment to make his own decisions, and there is probably not 
enough on pronunciation; Kékeritz’s monograph, mentioned on p. 644, de- 
serves greater prominence. Surely a leading motive in introducing students 
to Chaucer is to help them to hear his majestic yet supple music; for this, 
and for other purposes, we should count very well lost the paragraphs (in the 
Explanatory Notes) on things that are hardly explanatory—identifications 
of birds with members of the peerage, so-called topical allusions that the 
editor calls far-fetched even as he quotes them. He says (p. 3) that it would 
be “hard to identify . . . the Cook” in records, but this is attempted in sixteen 
lines on pp. 688-89. He intends (p. xxx) “‘to remove all the incorrect scribal 
e’s”; how “incorrect,” then, are the monosyllabic imperatives in Truth— 
dwelle (line 1), Reule (6), Stryve (12), leve (22), Crye (24)? Robinson admits 
this inconsistency rather late (p. xlii), in the setting of Text rather than of 
Grammar or Metrics. The specimen of scansion on p. xxxvi, a mere twenty- 
four lines, seems inadequate; in any case, it is an example of Chaucer’s 
“catalogue” style, in rather prim couplets. 

In the matter of interpretation, I feel that there is a twofold lack. First, 
there is no article on Chaucer’s syntax; the whole field of Middle English 
syntax has been so neglected in English that a statement of Chaucer’s practice 
should stand with the article on his grammar—instead of the many admirable 
but unclassified remarks scattered in the Notes. As it is, Delcourt’s 34 pages 
in his little Contes de Cantorbéry (1946) could well be incorporated. Secondly, 
the Glossary is still thin and disappointing, and the worst feature of the book; 
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it is perhaps too much to expect etymologies, though the entries of rare words 
might have been so enriched, but it is a waste of space to have the mere note 
to jossa as ‘down here” on p. 688, and the mere rendering “down here” again 
in the Glossary on p. 958. Many more words need a place, or the student is 
likely to misinterpret or not understand: in Anelida, myself (line 220), 
awayling (250), faste (293) and fast (313) ; the Notes on lines 286 and 306 are quite 
unnecessary, the meanings being obvious, whereas furlong wey (328) deserves 
a note or a fuller gloss. “‘Wife”’ is not the right word to use in the Introduction 
(p. 7, col. 1, line 7) for wif, and the student encountering wif for the first time 
in the General Prologue can hardly be expected to sind its true meaning under 
wyf in the Glossary. The title The Former Age, and the word former in line 2 
of the poem, are not elucidated in the Glossary as meaning “first,” and welle 
(line 8) and dare . . . seye (27) should be there, too; to supply the missing line 
56, the editor quotes inventions by Skeat, Koch, and Brusendorff on p. 860, 
and those of Skeat and Koch again in the Textual Notes on p. 917, this time 
joined by MacCracken—a wasteful and confusing arrangement. In Lak of 
Stedfastnesse, line 11, and probably in many other places, Bui if must defi- 
nitely be glossed as “unless.” Elsewhere, the Glossary gives strings of mean- 
ings for one word, with no hint of which meaning to choose. Among the Proper 
Names at the end, I should argue that since Agamenon is glossed as A gamem- 
non before being defined, then Aglawros needs improvement as well; here, as 
passim (e.g., pp. 651 and 685), the solecism St. Thomas @ Becket occurs, the 
particle being quite wrong; and (p. 996) Fisk Hill Street, London, is printed 
for Fish Street Hill. Other typographical errors are probably very rare, but 
M. Chotzen turns into Chuésen on p. 721. 

The great expansion of the Explanatory Notes is, in general, very wel- 
come; some items are a needless luxury, and since the murder at Road Hill 
House is rather dragged in as a parallel to the Prioress’s Tale, may I complete 
the story by pointing out that Constance Kent, who confessed to the crime, 
had become a nun? Odd things still need exploring: in the Parlement, line 240, 
has Boccaccio’s cortina (“curtain”), with its circumstantial details, really 
just turned up as “curtain” unexplained?—in this isolation, the curtana or 
Sword of Mercy would look better in the hands of Dame Peace. The authori- 
ties quoted make a formidable list; among omitted general studies of the 
poet, few will miss the paradoxes and epigrams of Raymond Preston’s 
Chaucer (1952), but G. A. Plimpton’s illustrated Education cf Chaucer 
(1935) was an attractive book for the serious beginner. J. A. W. Bennett’s 
excellent The Parlement of Foules, an Interpretation (1957), came out too late 
for inclusion. Are the four histories of Middle English literature listed on 
p. 643 (ten Brink, C. H. E. L., Schofield, Jusserand) adequate or even reliable 
now? Among so many wild theories, it would be a relief to see so sound a 
treatment as B. L. Joseph’s introduction to Troilus and Criseyde in Essays 
and Studies (1954). And, since the editor is at pains to keep The Equatorie of 
the Planetis out of the Chaucer canon, he might in fairness quote the scien- 
tist’s statistical approach to the evidence of Romance vocabulary, and the 
striking figures in support of Chaucer’s authorship, seen in G. Herdan’s 
article in Language, Vol. 32, No. 2, April-June, 1956. 

Despite these objections big and small, this devoted work deserves our 
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gratitude. Even the controversial identifying of pilgrims is justified by a 
claim that has sounded old-fashioned too long, and that needed restating 
(p. 3): “ .. . curiosity on this subject . . . is not merely trivial. Such inquiries 
and conjectures, like the search for literary sources, help toward an under- 
standing of the poet’s imagination and of the material on which it worked.” 
BastL CoTtLe 
University of Bristol 


Tue EQUATORIE OF THE PLANETIS. Edited from Peterhouse MS. 75.1, by 
Derek J. Price. With a linguistic analysis by R. M. Wilson. Cambridge, 
England: At the University Press, 1955. Pp. xviii+-214. $10.00. 


This admirable piece of bookmaking does honor and justice to a manuscript 
which may be described as one of Oxford’s gifts to Cambridge. Upon it has 
been lavished the care which a companion treatise to Geoffrey Chaucer’s 
Astrolabe merits, particularly where there is a bare possibility that it may 
some day be established as a holograph of the poet. Its discovery in 1951 by 
its alert editor, a Cambridge mathematician, augurs well, during the second 
half of our century, for the continued unearthing of valuable documents 
comparable in importance with Spenser’s translation of the Axiochus and the 
first known autobiography, the Book of Margery Kempe, both brought to 
light in the thirties. 

In addition to the text and “translation” Mr. Price has chapters on the 
Ptolemaic system and the history of equatoria, with special attention to John 
of Liniéres and Merton’s Richard of Wallingford. Mr. Wilson has contributed 
an excellent linguistic analysis and a glossary. Most readers will no doubt be 
interested in Chapter XI, devoted to the question of authorship, involving 
resemblances between the Equatorie and Chaucer’s Astrolabe which undoubt- 
edly exist both in subject matter based on calculations for 1391 and in a similar 
didactic style. The editors insist from the outset, however, that “the ascrip- 
tion to Chaucer must remain tentative’”—even though the likelihood that 
Chaucer wrote the work was, we may rest assured, the only reason for pub- 
lishing it. The volume is sumptuously adorned with 35 plates, 16 of them (2 
in actual size) reproducing the entire text proper, and numerous diagrams and 
tables. 

For one who has recently made an intensive study! of the paleography 
and spelling of the holograph documents written by Chaucer’s disciple Ed- 
mund Spenser, the Equatorie is of immense interest. Thanks to pioneers like 
Greg and Jenkinson and Plomer, we of this twentieth century know a great 
deal more than did our predecessors about handwriting, and far more still 
about writers in the sixteenth century than those of the fourteenth. There are 
yet many paleographical pitfalls, however, of the sort which led so recent 
and so reliable a critic as Renwick (A View of the Present State of Ireland, 
p. 281) to label “in Spenser’s hand” a letter which Spenser cannot conceivably 
have written. In somewhat similar fashion, a few writers are already assuming, 
on too meager evidence, that Chaucer penned the Equatorie, despite the cau- 


1 See Studies in Honor of T. W. Baldwin, Univ. of Illinois Press (Urbana, 1958), 
p. 66 and note 3. 
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tions clearly set down in Wilson’s carefully guarded linguistic chapters. These 
cautions are admirably summarized in F. N. Robinson’s new edition of Chau- 
cer (The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer [Boston, 1957], Preface to the Second Edi- 
tion, p. ix), among the editor’s reasons for his considered decision “not to 
include” the Eguatorie. To this reviewer, Professor Robinson’s decision 
reflects the sound judgment and shrewdness (though not in Chaucer’s sense 
of the word) which characterize his scholarship in both the English and the 
Celtic fields. This judgment enters into the revisions, nowhere perfunctory, 
throughout the volume—revisions which extend, doubtless with the Equa- 
torie in mind, to the title itseli—no longer as in 1933 The Complete Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer? 

Thanks to the cautious approach of the editors, the new volume may be 
described as an omnibus of conjectures. From the brief introduction (pp. 
3-5) to the closing paragraphs on p. 166 one notes the frequent occurrence of 
words like “possibility,” “perhaps,” “likely,” “probably,” and phrases like 
“very difficult to be certain” and “possible but by no means proved.”’ Such 
circumspection is as it should be. Rarely do the editors permit wishful 
thinking to lead them too far, as when they appear too ready, perhaps, to 
assume that Chaucer wrote a trilogy of treatises which included a work on 
“The Solid Sphere.” Here (p. 158, line 7) the reference is confused and should 
read: “Part I, §17, lines 19-20; Part II, $26, line 1” (cf. Robinson, pp. 548a, 
556b). In both passages Robinson reasonably rejects Liddell’s identification 
with Sacrobosco’s De Sphera (pp. 869a, 870-71), and in the MSS I have seen 
(cf. Pintelon’s reproduction of the Brussels MS, fols. 81‘, g1") there is no 
indication that the scribe thought of “the speer solide” as a title—or even 
“the tretys of the speer” (cf. Tractatus de spera, MS Sloane 3548, fol. 158, of 
which the editors make no mention) which Robinson (p. 549) capitalizes. Nor, 
although “Chaucer’s treatise on the astrolabe is the only English version 
known to have existed at that time,”’ does it necessarily follow that “that 
must be the one in question.” 

Perceptive and tantalizing are the discussions of the Chaucer “signa- 
ture” (pp. 160 ff.) with the exhibits of Plate XII, and the Appendix on the 
cipher passages, especially the comment on the possibility of a key mnemonic 
(pp. 184-87). The problems here are more numerous than with the earlier ' 
Roger Bacon cipher, and, it may be added, than with the ciphers which ap- 
pear 200 years later in the correspondence of Queen Elizabeth, Burghley, and 
Walsingham. The words in the five cipher passages (pp. 85, 87: the “six” 
on p. 75, 7 lines up, seems to be in error) are not represented i in the glossary; 
their inclusion would offer the following forms not found in the Eguatorie 
text: acorde (4), almenac (4), dai (1: 2x; 5), daies (1), deuide (4), either 
(2), entre (2), finde (4), gon (3), half (5), houres (4), houris (5), if (1), kanon 
(3), komaundith (3), lengest (5), liketh (1), mont{h]is (1), motes (1), pro- 
porcionels (3: 2x), rotes (1), secundes (4: 2x), seruith (2), six (3: 2x; 5), 


* The most apt comment is still that by the late J. S. P. Tatlock (Speculum, rx 
[1934], 464): “In brief, Mr. Robinson’s edition is the soundest, most stimulating, and 
most agreeable edition in existence, for both the general reader, the serious student, 
and the proficient scholar. Few or none of us will live to see a better.” 
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yeris (1). Similarly the glossary contains only numbers which are written 
out (e.g., on N/10, two J/16, first(e), thridde), omitting some 130 numerals 
(from .z. to the significant dates 1391 [3x: M/24, N/1, 16] and 1392 [2x: 
A/14, B/24]). In recording Latin words, although “consistency has not been 
aimed at,” Wilson rightly “errs” on the side of comprehensiveness (e.g., 
cauda, g*, mi*). Both glossary and linguistic analysis show the skill of a 
master craftsman: it will be noted, for example, that Wilson wisely avoids 
following Professor Onions’ lead (LTLS, Mar. 7, 1952, p. 173) in seeing (on 
pp. 139a or 171b) a Chaucerian form or a “clue to the probable area of 
origin” in the “south-eastern” form enche:e (for OE y) is to be found as far 
north as Lynn in Chaucer’s day (Gild Returns, 1389) and as late as Margery 
Kempe. 

To this reviewer, Herdan’s effort to establish Chaucer’s authorship of 
the Equatorie via the evidence of Romance vocabulary (Language, xxxII 
[1956], 254-59) is unconvincing. Had the logarithmic percentage of borrowed 
words in Chaucer’s extensive prose writings (rather than the “overall per- 
centage”’) tallied closely with that for the Equatorie, the comparison would 
have been indeed impressive. But as Mersand and Yule have both demon- 
strated, the Romance content of Chaucer’s poetry, especially when unin- 
fluenced by a Romance source, is strikingly lower than that of his prose 
translations. If one may parody the concluding line, without losing the spirit, 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s poem, The Deacon’s Masterpiece: “Logarithms 
are logarithms. That’s all I say.” 

If the editors refer only once to Nicholas Lynne or to John of Gaunt, it is 
because, like good artisans, they have kept to their last. But these single 
mentions raise questions. One recalls, for example, Manly’s comment (Some 
New Light on Chaucer, p. 100): “behind the decision to use the university in 
either [the Miller’s or the Reeve’s] tale there may lie a motive capable of 
more or less positive definition.”” We know as little of Nicholas Lynne as we 
do of Rede’s benefactor Nicholas of Sandwich, and without more evidence 
it is impossible to decide whether Chaucer had either of them or some other 
Oxford individual in mind when he drew his portrait of the “hende” Nicholas. 
Lynne’s calendar, at any rate, was made at Oxford for that latitude in 1386, 
while Philippa Chaucer was still living, and at the request of John of Gaunt, 
who did not embark for Spain until July of that year. (To Robinson’s listing, 
p. 868b, one should add the copy of Lynne’s work in the Brussels MS, fols. 
1-41, described by Pintelon, pp. 38-41.) 

Like Lynne, the author of the Equatorie is concerned with figures for 
Oxford, giving on fol. 71° (Plate X) an almost complete column of statistics 
headed “‘Altitudo apud Oxon.” for 42 of the fixed stars. The column giving 
the meridian “altitudo apud London” is, as Price observes, “particularly 
interesting’’—not only for its detailed exactitude but also because the author’s 
(if he be Chaucer) “cuius rei expertus sum” reminds us of the Wife of Bath’s 
equally downright line, “Of which I am expért in al myn age” (D 174). Price’s 
suggestion that the querent mentioned on fol. 64” who sought a kingdom 
might be John of Gaunt (of whom Chaucer was also “expertus”) recalls the 
poet’s interest in the “philosophie” of John of Legnano, author of at least 
two astrological works, a Tractatus on the comet of 1368 (L. Thorndike, His- 
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tory of Magic and Exper. Science, 1, 592-97) and the Conclusiones J udicii. 
Long ago Cook, unaware of the first of these treatises, in attempting to answer 
the question ‘“‘How had Chaucer heard of Lignano?” considered the possibil- 
ity that “Chaucer might have learned of Lignano’s reputation through John 
of Gaunt, for Lignano was one of the strongest defenders of Urban VI, and 
it was Urban VI who, on March 21, 1383, constituted John of Gaunt standard- 
bearer of the Roman Church against John I of Castile (1379-90), whose 
throne he disputed in right of his wife Constance, daughter of Peter the 
Cruel.” (See further “Chaucer’s Man of Law’s Tale and Constance of Cas- 
tile,” JEGP, xiv [1948], 343-51.) 

The belief long since exploded that Chaucer was a student at Oxford still 
continues to reassert itself. As recently as 1952 an “imaginative interpreta- 
tion,” as Griffith (p. 369) terms it, was reconstructed under the imposing 
title Young Geoffrey Chaucer: His Boyhood Adventures, his Student Days at 
Oxford, his Romantic Training as a Page at Court. It would be pleasant to 
discover—what we have no means of disproving—that the poet, perhaps 
through John of Gaunt, who as we know gave students at both universities 
the “wherewith to scoleye,” perhaps as late as 1386 if not as a student, 
perhaps on more than one occasion, spent some time at Oxford, where the 
materials for the Bodleian and Merton libraries were beginning to accumulate. 
Unfortunately, it is as baffling to attempt to trace the histories of extant 
manuscripts, such as those of the Digby’ and Laud collections, as it is to 
track down information on lost manuscripts or to fill in the many gaps in 
the Chaucer Life Records. Yet not only was the poet familiar with Oxford, 
as when he appropriately caused his Oxford carpenter* to swear by St. 
Frideswide, but the volumes we know to have been available at Merton 
before 1385 would go a long way toward accounting for Chaucer’s sources, 
whether scientific or philosophical. Indeed, many of the manuscripts de- 
scribed by Powicke (pp. 95-183) recall specific citations by Chaucer ranging 
from religious works to studies “‘but litel on the Bible,” including all twelve 
in Prologue 431-34. Most of Chaucer’s significant astronomical allusions are 
to be found in poems (Tr, LGW, KnT, MillT, MLT, WBProl, MerchT, 
FrankIT, NPT, Mars, and Scogan) which can be dated about or after 1385, 
the year in which Rede’s library came to Merton. But even earlier, Merton 
possessed many of the works Chaucer knew, such as Ptolemy’s Almagest, an 
Algorism, Toledan Tables, Jerome’s Contra J ovinianum, Innocent III, Mar- 
tianus Capella, Origen’s homilies, a Boethius, Grosseteste, and many others. 
The history of the Trivet until recently bound with the Equatorie is obscure 
before 1589, as the editors reveal, and the Merton copy of Trivet on Boethius 
(Powicke, no. 998) would appear to have been acquired after Chaucer’s 


* Did MS Bodl. Digby 166 have an earlier history at Oxford? If so, the form 
Lacunius (fol. 49”) might account, directly or indirectly, for Chaucer’s Latumyus (WB 
Prol. 757: cf. Robinson’s note). Professor Robert Pratt calls my attention to the Digby 
form of the name. 

* See, in connection with the first building account for the Merton library, Archaeo- 
logical Jnl., ctx (1952), 55: “There are more instances at Oxford of carpenters producing 
designs than of masons.” Was there a local appropriateness in making the “riche gnof” 
a carpenter? And was “leve brother Osewold” conceived before, or after, Chaucer intro- 
duced his carpenter into what is now the Miller’s Tale? 
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death. Yet of the hundred books left to Merton, despite Rede’s injunction 
“vt supradicti libri in librariis firmiter cat{hjenentur,” only 36 codices appear 
to have survived. Thus it is not impossible that a Trivet codex, or a French 
prose version of the Boethius ascribed to Jean de Meun, or other works alluded 
to by Chaucer, were in the fourteenth-century collection. At all events, the 
Merton equatorium and astrolabes (“made c. 1350”’) would have been known 
and available to “hende Nicholas,” the Oxford clerk of the Miller’s Tale who 
prized his “augrym stones” and—if we can find any authority for the lines 
(omitted from Robinson’s textual notes, p. 890) of the Paris MS—his 

Grayel, Myssal, and Holy Euangel 

Of Marke alkyndys wryten fayre and wel, 

The Book that hight Non est iudicium, 

His Astrelaby(r) and his Albyon, 

And his instrumentys euerichon . . . 


Nor can the impact upon Chaucer of many Merton names, like Roger Bacon, 
Gaddesden, Bradwardine, Strode, Wyclif, and perhaps Richard of Walling- 
ford, author of the Albyon, be denied. 

To reshuffle Mr. Price’s words (p. xv) the ‘final verdict”’ must probably 
await “the coming to light of fresh evidence” rather than any hasty “‘assess- 
ment of the fabric as a whole.” His discovery of the Equatorie will no doubt 
enlarge the field of Chaucer research and may do much to change its direc- 
tions. It may even lead to new manuscript discoveries or to a fuller knowledge 
of Chaucer’s associations with the Oxford scene. A further search is clearly 
in order—a search which may go far beyond the fugitive folio 158 in MS 
Sloane 3548 (MLN, tiv [1939], 246-56) and the Dublin folio volume con- 
taining: “Nic: Trevet canones eclipsium ad meridiem Sarum. De judicio 
nativitatum, A.D. 1440. Tables of planets for the meridian of Oxford” (Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Report IV, p. 594), and even beyond Europe. At present, 
however, from the opening line, where the explanations of the phrase “‘seide 
Leyk” are still inconclusive (cf. pp. 165-66), to the last word cauda, which 
may not mark the ending of the original tract, much of the Equatorie is, so 
to speak, “in eclipse.” If it is indeed, like the Astrolabe, incomplete, that 
should only make it seem more Chaucerian. If the editor has not found “a 
suitable source amongst existing Latin and Arabic manuscripts,” it is not 
necessarily because a source is no longer extant. We may take heart from the 
opening words of E. S. Kennedy’s very recent monograph (Trans. Am. 
Philos. Soc., new ser., XLV1 [1956], 123-77): ““The most impressive aspect of 
the source material for the study of medieval astronomy is its overwhelming 
quantity. Thousands of Byzantine, Greek, Sanscrit, Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish astronomical and astrological manuscripts exist, many in un- 
cataloged collections, and most of them untouched by modern scholarship.” 
Professor Robinson (p. 545) still considers it “not unlikely,”’ as he did in 
1933, that the exact compilation used by Chaucer for the Astrolabe may some 
day be found. In the light of Professor Wilson’s own conclusion (The Lost 
Literature of Medieval England [1952], pp. 243-44) that comparatively “little 
of importance” in Middle English didactic prose appears to be lost, the 
chances of turning up the source of the Equatorie would indeed seem bright. 

RoLaNnD M. SmitH 
University of Illinois 
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THE Works or EpmMunp SPENSER: A VARIORUM Epition. Edited by Edwin 
Greenlaw, Charles Grosvenor Osgood, Frederick Morgan Padelford, 
Ray Heffner. Index [to Volumes 1-vim1]. Compiled by Charles Grosvenor 
Osgood. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1957. Pp. x+126. $3.50. 


Once more we are in debt to the great and gracious scholar who has done more 
than anyone in our century to expedite the study of Spenser’s poetry. It is 
now 43 years since Professor Osgood compiled the huge Concordance to the 
poems “as a means to the discovery of... real values in Spenser,”—an 
invaluable aid which has saved many recent investigators untold time and 
trouble. The new Index at long last will facilitate use of the eight volumes 
which began to appear more than a quarter-century ago in 1932. 

This volume is even more streamlined than Professor Judson’s Variorum 
Life, “leane and meagre” as Mother Hubberd’s Fox or the hungerstarven 
Maleger. Space has been saved by omitting the names of “the most frequent 
commentators’”—a device which might well have been extended to include 
the names of the remaining contributors as well. (Occasionally, some of these 
names—from Upton [one citation!] to Heffner and McManaway—creep in 
to create an unfortunate or misleading impression.) In other ways, many 
may feel that the slenderizing process has been carried too far. Certainly it 
would not have greatly swelled the volume to incorporate in it the index to 
Gottfried’s edition of Spenser’s Prose Works. To do so would have involved, 
to be sure, more of the same difficulties to which Osgood alludes in his prefa- 
tory note—the struggle with “perverse disagreement on titles, names, terms, 
editions, texts, spelling, and often scant or careless’’ reference which confronts 
the compiler. But Spenser’s English and Irish backgrounds were the same 
for prose as for poetry, and there would have been distinct advantages in 
having for all nine volumes a single index within the same covers. 

As it is, the many subject entries of more than a column in length, such 
as “Bible” (over 5 columns) and the classical authors Virgil, Ovid, Homer, 
Plato, and Horace, show how far Spenser’s poetry has served as an open field 
for the source hunters, at the expense of our understanding of the poet’s 
reaction to contemporary events. On many pages, these solid columns of 
numerals present even the intrepid with chaotic labyrinths far more disheart- 
ening than the maze at Hampton Court. A sample analysis, for example, of 
the three columns under “Chaucer” will reveal inter alia the editor’s pro- 
digious labor of standardizing in accordance with modern practice, a labor 
which has been more necessary for the first six volumes than for Osgood’s 
own superbly edited and condensed volumes of the minor poems. The vast 
majority of these Chaucer citations, by pioneers like Upton and Todd as well 
as by later critics, involve commonplaces rather than sources. Despite the 
certainty of Chaucer’s influence, I find here undoubted evidence for Spenser’s 
acquaintance with only five of the Canterbury Tales (Knight, Squire, Frank- 
lin, Wife of Bath, and the Sir Thopas), as well as for the Anelida, Book of the 
Duchess, House of Fame, Parliament of Fowls, and the Troilus. And there is no 
clear evidence that Spenser was familiar with twelve of the Tales (Miller, 
Cook, Man of Law, Friar, Summoner, Merchant, Physician, Prioress, Meli- 
bee, Canon’s Yeoman, Manciple, Parson) or with the Astrolabe, Boece, or 
Legend of Good Women. Spenser’s knowledge of Chaucer’s other writings can 
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be considered only “‘probable”’ or “possible.” If the ratio of eleven misprints 
or omissions to these three “Chaucer” columns should be found to hold, 
there are almost 1000 errata in this volume. 

The desire to slenderize appears also to Lave eliminated some worthwhile 
cross referencing. Among writers, for example, “Lhuyd” should be combined 
with “Llwyd,” and both cross referenced with “Price, Sir John” and 
“Wynne,” preferably under “Powell, David” or the unnoted Caradoc of 
Llancarfan (STC 4606). The Complaint of the Blacke Knight listed under 
“Chaucer (pseudo)” deserves notice under Lydgate, who was its author. 
Both “Aeneas Silvius” and “Piccolomini” should be brought together under 
a single head (preferably “Pius II?”). So “Hephaestus” and “Vulcan,” 
“Triptolemus” and “Euryptolemus,” “Cair-Merdin” and “Carmarthen,” 
“Bracidas” and “Brasidas,” “Excalibur” and “Caliburn” (Caladbolg, Calet- 
vulch), etc. “Priwen” should be deleted, and the reference listed at “Prid- 
wen.” ““Hypnerotomachia” should be incorporated with the “Strife of Love.” 
Only a few of many instances of Spenser’s fondness for wordplay are listed 
under “Pun” and “Paranomasia,” which should be brought together. Too 
meagerly represented also are “Proverb” and “Gnome,” as well as “Ro- 
mance.” On p. ro8a (line 9 up) I find no reference to Spenser’s memory (1. 
303, 356; 2.309, etc.), which offers an important consideration in connection 
with the MSS of the View; E. K.’s “treacherous memory” (7.322, 394) so 
often resembles Spenser’s as to suggest their identity. These eight columns 
under “Spenser” should be rechecked when possible; e.g., the two final items 
are dealt with more fully under “‘Welsh words” and “Women.” 

Then, too, there is the unintentional streamlining caused by the inevi- 
table omissions always to be found in undertakings of such magnitude. Ana- 
lyzing the commentary on the Shepheardes Calender (7. 235-428), we find 
by a purely mechanical count 203 specific allusions to E. K. (sometimes 
called “|Edward] Kirke’) where our Index accounts for but 34. The 166 
references which appear under the twelve eclogues (pp. 244-427) are by no 
means confined to the discussion of the E. K. glosses, 47 of them occurring 
under the introductory notes and 51 on the text proper. A number of the allu- 
sions omitted by the Jndex are significant in connection with the thorny 
problem of the identity of E. K. already mentioned. 

Corrigenda on the following pages, intended to save the investigator 
precious time, do not include obvious misprints: 


2a, |. 5, after 270 add 4.172 18b, 1. 10, before 3. insert 1.184; 2.326 
ab, |. 11, after 236 insert 320-1; 1. 19, after 9b, |. 15, read Ca(e)ilte; next line, insert 
167 add 317 Caer. See Cair 
sa, |. 14 up, before 5. insert 1.200 22b, |. 6, after 192-3 add 321; |. 13, before 
a, |. 3 up, before 7. insert 4.257 264 insert 237; |. 23 up, before 237 
10a, 1. 5, add 6.290; 1. 13 up, read Ar- insert 217 
viragus and enter on p. 9a 23b, |. 5, for 904 read go2; |. 15, for 1940 
1ob, above |. 12 up, insert Ballyhooly read 1942; |. 22, for 2275 read 2273; l. 
(Irish Baile Ath hUbhla, “Town of the 25 up, after 243 insert Man of Law’s 
Fords of Apples,”), 4.186 Prol. 114: 7.380; l. 21 up, for 7.306-8, 
12a, l. 13 up, before 8. insert 4.333 400 read 7. 306, 8. 400; 1. 17 up, after 
15b, above |. 12 up, insert “blatter” (cf. -10 insert Intro. to Pardoner’s Tale 
View 600), 5.267; 6.271 324-5: 7. 386 
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24a, l. 17, before 939- insert 920; |. 25, be- 
fore 3726 insert 3327: 7.287; |. 19 up, for 
463 read 465 

24b, 1. 14, before 325 insert 272 

26b, above |. 24 up, insert Cole. See Colne 
(river) 

27a, |. 2 up, for 406 read 306 

28b, last line, for 404-7 read 406-7; 
remove 2. 285; 3. 299-300 fo first line 
of preceding entry 

29a, |. 8, for 1255-5 read 1255-7; |. 13 up, 
insert Covell, William [STC 5884], 
5. 328; 6. 360 

3ta, l. 16 up, before 315-6 insert 260 

3b, |. 18 up, after (river) insert 1. 266 (2x) 

35a, after |. 27, insert Druon, 4.214 

38b, above |. 6 up, insert Epicharrous, 
4.172 

39b, after 1. 25 up, insert E. S. [not E. S., 
De Rebus), 8. 508-9 

48a, |. 17, read Ferrau (Feradach, Ferragh) 

55a, |. 12 up, read Gummere 

57b, |. 27, for 174 read 175 

58a, |. 2, before 6. insert 2. 392-3 and add: 
See Vulcan 

66a, |. 11 up, for Kissen read Kiffen and 
enter under Kyffin, Maurice 

68a, after |. 5, insert Lemnian, Lemnos, 
4-193 

69a, 1. 16, before 8. insert 6. 352; 1. 31, 
before 6. insert 2.350 

69b, after |. 16, insert Lough. See Loch 

7ob, after |. 19, insert Lycanthropia. See 
Wolves; |. 24, before Court insert Com-- 
plaint of the Blacke Knight (ed. Mac- 
Cracken, Minor Poems of Lydgate, 
EETS, m1, 385, ll. 64-74; last line, add 
Mabinogion, 4.204 (Kilhwch); 6. 369 
(Peredur) ; 

73, |. 4 up, add 4. 317 

758, |. 17, for 482-95 read 266, 482-5, and 
add 7. 315 


Smith 


77b, 1. 26: add See Mordant and incor po- 
rate 

78b, |. 17 up, before 229 imsert 217 

8ob, |. 17 up, incorporate under Nore 

85b, |. 4 up, for 246; 6. read 246-7; 5. 166; 
6 


gob, |. 6 up, before 5. insert 2.275 

gtb, |. 23, for 332-3 read 327-33 

92a, |. 20, for Richard read George 

92b, |. 14, read Rahilly 

94b, add at end: Rolle. See Richard Rolle 

95a, |. 11 up, before 371 insert 261 (where 
the reference is not to Chaucer’s 
Romaunt, as entered on p. 24a, |. 28) 

95b, after 1. 1, insert Ron, Welsh Ron 
Gymhynieit (spear). See Roan 

96a, 1. 18, add (river= Downe?) 

97b, |. 18 up, before 6. insert 4. 217 

98a, |. 21 up, add (river= Xanthus) 

102b, |. 15, incorporate under Suir 

111b, |. 6, add See Hypnerotomachia; |. 15 
up, for 284 read 284, 424, and add: 
See Shure 

114a, |. 13, for Teigue read Teigue mac 
Céin=Echira Thaidg mheic Chéin, 
Standish H. O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, 
I, 342-59; transl., 11, 385-401 

114b, l. 17, for 392 read 392; 6. 376-7 

122a, above |. 20 up, insert Vivien (Mer- 
lin’s). See Bébhionn 

122b, below |. 14 up, insert Warrender 
Papers, 5. 246 

123a, |. 21, after W. C. insert William 
Covell [STC 5883-4] 

123b, after |. 28, insert Whore of Babylon, 
1. 258; see View 137, 368; above |. 22 up, 
insert Wilkinson, Edward (“E.W.”), 
[STC 25642], 8. 312, 398 

1254, after |. 20 add: Xiphias. See Ziffius 

125b, after 1. 7 up, insert Zodiacus Vitae, 
4. 228; 1. 3 up, for Zouche read Zouche, 
John 


A few corrigenda to the eight Variorum volumes of Spenser’s poetry 
are given by Professor Osgood on pp. iii-iv. To these may be added a few 
more from the margins of my own set collected over the years. 


VOLUME 1 


x, |. 13, for publisher’s read publishers 

176, |. 8, for 146 read 416 

217, |. 4, for 317 read 371 

266,|. 17, for hundredth read hundreth; 
1. 16 up, for Prince’s read Price’s; l. 12 
up, read Worthines 

292, |. 15 up, read Maccabeus 


307, |. 7, for 63-74 read 63-72; 1. 19, for 
704 read 703-5 

482, |. 17, for 50-126 read 92-7, 50-4, 
125-6 

520, l. 13 up, read Spenser 

521, |. 7, for 10. 8 read 10. 24.8 
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VOLUME 2 


224, |. 12 up, read Castiglione up, for MLN, forthcoming read not 

226, |. 14 up, for 1934 read 49. 391-3 published in MLN 

243, |. 15, for 1719 read E 2202; 1. 19, for 366, |. 20, for forthcoming read 50. 161-2, 
1796 read H 219-20 somewhat altered 

251, l. 21, for was out read he was out 370, |. 12, for forthcoming read 50. 162 

253, l. 21, read Pélerinage 377, 1. 16, for forthcoming read 50. 163, 

261, |. 3 up, for 16988-9 read 16785-8 considerably revised 

282, |. 6, for -headed read -bearded 382, |. 6 up, for forthcoming read 50. 163-4 

285, 1. 4 up, delete 5. 393, 1. 14 up, for forthcoming read 50. 

294, |. 14, for 1934 read 49. 388-91 164-5 

304, 1. 25, read admisisse 516, 1. 21, read Symbolism in Faerie 

307, |. 14 up, for Notnesse read Totnesse Queene 2. 12. MLN 50 (1935). 161-5; 

319, l. 22 up, for 3 read 5 1. 22, delete; 1. 24, for forthcoming in 

341, |. 11 up, for Sir I. read Sir John 1934 read 49. 391-3; ll. 31-2, for 

359, |. 16 up and p. 362, ll. 23 up and 11 forthcoming in 1934 read 49. 387-91 


VOLUME 3 


206, |. 21, for forthcoming read 33. 528-g 295, |. 6, for 920 read 923 ff. 
220, |. 10 up, for forthcoming read 33.540 343, |. 14 up, for 686-695 read 685-91 
246, 1. 18, read Cae(i)lte 380, |. 19: for Sirand on read Strand or 
247, |. 5, for xxix. read xxxix. 431, l. 21, for forthcoming read 33 (1934). 
248, 1. 20 up, for forthcoming read 33. 520-43 

538-9 432, 1. 4 up, for forthcoming read 49 
249, |. 7, for radiato read radiatio (1934). 501-38 


VOLUME 4 


193, |. 4 up, for Lemmian read Lemnian Davison’s 

209, |. 5, for Howel read James Howell 338, l. 13 up, for 1. 22-23 read 1. 21-23 
252, l. 11, for Minor Poems read 8. 672 357, $.¥. Joyce, second line, for Proclama- 
260, |. 7 up, for Davidson’s read Francis tions read Proceedings 


VOLUME 5 


154, l. 9 up, for Legous read Legouis 185, l. 19, for forthcoming read 5. 280-1 

173, 1. 20 up, for p. 66 read p. Ixvi 225, l. 22, for p. 674 read p. 634 (= Var. 

182, l. 15, for forthcoming read 5. 278-9 View 1810) 

183, l. 19 up, for 704-6 read 703-5 328, 1. 1, for an unknown writer read 

184, 1. 9, for forthcoming read 5. 282-4 William Covell [STC 5883-4] 
(summarized) d 375, |. 3 up, for (forthcoming) read 5 

184, 1. 13 up, for forthcoming read 5s. (1938). 278-84 


281-2 


VOLUME 6 


2o1, |. 17 up, for 2. 851 read 851 375, |. 1, for 101-1 read 100-1 
233, 1. 18 up, for Papers .. my 89 read = 376, |. 18, for 59-76 read 67-76 (as on 
Papers 1574-85, Preface, p. Ixxxix P- 505) 
269, |. 7 up, for in Spenser readin Spenser’s 378, 1. 2 up, for the arts and painting read 
the arts of poetry and painting 
294, |. 3, for 5. 2. read 5.9 382, l. 16, for 266-275 read 267-75 (as on 
360, |. 16 up, for “W. C.,” read “W. C.” Pp. 505) 
[William Covell (STC 5883-4)] 
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Dawson 


VOLUME 7 


240, |. 4 up, for Somner read Sommer 

330, |. 4 up, for Tale read Prologue 

346, |. 3 up, for 423-3 read 422-3 

354, |. 12 up, for an unpublished paper 
read JEGP 46 (1947), 144-9 

394, l. 15 up, for had read hath 

4109, ll. 21-22, for Clerk of Ox. Tale, 304 
read Gen. Prologue to Cant. Tales, 303 

455, |. 12, for the Armoy read Armoy 


(Irish Fhear Muighe) 

473, 1. 13, for refes to Drayton’s Idea, 
1693 read refers to Drayton’s Idea, 
1593 

479, |. 1 up, for 427 read 435 

503, l. 16 up, insert here the comment en- 
tered at 8. 284, ll. 11-21 

620, |. 20, read changeable 

650, |. 22 up, for Welpy read Welply 


VOLUME 8 


274, |. 5, for occasional glance read occa- 
sional, glance 

276, ll. 12 and 31, read 3. 263 

298, l. 19 up, for from the man read from 
man, |. 18 up, for nostrels read nostrils 

$146 + aad 3- 482, f., 588 read 1559-60, 
107 

398, 1. 20, for E. W. read E. W. [Edward 
Wilkinson (STC 25642)] 

411, l. 1, read 2. 444; |. 2, italicize level 


508, 1. 3, for Kissen read Kiffen, i.e., 
Kyffin, q.v. 

575 l. 19 up, read Hubberds 

600, 1. 19 up, read Turbervill 

606, 1. 12 up, for Appendix II read Ap- 
pendix IV (pp. 579-80) 

616, ll. 25-26, see 8. 279 above 

642, l. 5, for 92-111 read 92—103=PQ 20 
(1941). 284-95 

740, |. 4, for De Lacey read DeLacy 


ROLAND M. SMITH 
University of Illinois 


SHAKSPERE’s Love’s Labor’s Won. By T. W. Baldwin. Carbondale: Southern 
Illinois University Press, 1957. Pp. viii+-42 (4 plates). $5. 


The discovery of two leaves from a Jacobean bookseller’s accounts which 
Professor Baldwin’s thin book describes is important and exciting. Among 
sixteen plays listed in the accounts as part of the stock in 1603 are “‘marchant 
of vennis . . . loves labor lost loves labor won.” If the reappearance of this 
last, tantalizing title brings us no nearer to an identification of the play that 
bore it, it at least places Francis Meres once and for all beyond any suspicion 
of having invented it. There was in 1603 a printed play called Love’s Labor’s 
Won (however spelt). 

On the two leaves, rescued from an old binding, the bookseller names 
some sixty books of a miscellaneous nature, including sermons, theology, 
testaments, prayer books, Latin texts (Ovid, Seneca, Cicero), a Latin dic- 
tionary, medical works, books about King James, romances, English poetry, 
plays, and schoolbooks. With few exceptions they are works likely to be 
popular, to sell readily, and this rather than the personal bias that Baldwin 
attributes to the bookseller may be supposed to account for the orthodox, 
middle-of-the-road character observable in the sermons and theology. The 
plays are a curious lot, none strictly new, Jack Juggler and Nice Wanton very 
old. Some of the book titles occur in entries that record sales, like ‘“To yong 
m’ havkins brotherin law y® 17 august 1603 1 godfry of bullfen] in follio 
... 1 gesta romanorum ... .” Other titles are simply listed as if in inventory. 
Mostly they appear to have been single copies, but of a few two, four, eight 
copies are designated. It is on the two sides of the first leaf that most of the 
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books are listed, with various dates in August 1603. The second leaf, pre- 
sumably from a different part of the book and dated September 1607, shows 
either a different department of the business or a radical change in it: aside 
from three entries stating wholesale prices of “absyes,” primers, and testa- 
ments, no books are here named. Instead is listed a great variety of small 
wares: not only inkhorns, sandboxes, penners, and seals, which we could 
expect in a siationer’s shop, but shoehorns, hourglasses, looking glasses, pins, 
ribbons, girdles, thread, links, candles, brushes, bells, hog rings, and other 
knick-knacks. 

Baldwin describes the two leaves and discusses their contents in fifteen 
pages of text and provides, in addition, excellent facsimiles, with less excellent 
transcripts and with notes. Since he devotes only a little more than two of 
the fifteen pages to Love’s Labor’s Won, it is perhaps not unreasonable to 
complain that the title of Baldwin’s book is misleading. He reviews the ques- 
tion of whether Love’s Labor’s Won is a lost play or an alternative title to a 
known one. And he puts in a plug, as he has done before, for Ali’s Well, 
which forces him to date the play in some form as early as 1598, when Meres 
attributed it to Shakespeare. 

In his account of the first discovery and recognition of the manuscript 
leaves in a volume containing two works of Thomas Gataker, 1637-38, of 
their acquisition by the University of Illinois Library, their removal from the 
book, the saving of the sewing thread and the marking of it “in such a way 
that you can identify the place where each thread was removed”—in all this 
the author conveys the excitement that he felt. At the same time he betrays a 
certain ineptitude in bibliographical description. While transcribing and dis- 
cussing several trifling twentieth-century jottings inside the front cover of the 
volume, some in pencil, some in ink, he fails to give us any description of the 
original binding, of which, however, he says that it was executed “shortly 
after the book was printed in 1637/8, as any competent judge of bindings will 
recognize at a glance.’”’ He ought to tell us by what signs and tokens the date 
of binding is apparent, for if it is the kind of plain calf or sheep that I should 
expect, without other clues, no competent judge would undertake to say 
whether it was bound in 1640 or 1670. 

This tendency to strain the evidence runs through the whole description 
of the manuscript leaves—as does also a tendency to descry a significance in 
the minutest detail. Thus Baldwin notes, as evidence of “some interval of 
elapsed time,” that a list of seven schoolbooks is written at an angle slightly 
different from that of what precedes it. To my untutored eye no significant 
shift in angle is apparent. In any case a regular succession of dates, from g 
August 1603 at the top of the recto to 19 August 1603 on the verso, tells us, 
without resort to any sleuthing, all that we need to know or can know about 
the time elapsed. 

These two leaves are, with what they tell us about the business of a 
small bookseller, both interesting and important. Baldwin makes a good story 
of it, never dull, and throws much light on the books listed, especially the 
schoolbooks which formed a major part of the bookseller’s stock. Perhaps it 
was the desire to tell a good story, to tie up the loose ends and put everything 
in order, that led him beyond the evidence in attempting to establish the 
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identity of the protagonist. The clue be finds in a notation at the head of leaf 
2: “direct a letter to edward Dighte to be delivered at christofer hvnts in 
pater noster rew nere y* kings hed in london september 1607.” Investigating 
Christopher Hunt, Baldwin found that after a London apprenticeship this 
Dorsetshire man settled as a bookseller in Exeter, where he can be traced 
from 1593 to 1606. By 1607, we now know, he was back in London. Baldwin 
next noticed that several of the customers whose names appear in the ac- 
counts lived (like “valentyne at bremor was m‘ doringtons cooke’’) in localities 
that are to be found in a “small section of Wilts-Hants-Dorset”—Hill 
Deverill, Breamore, Gillingham, Winterbourne. What more natural than that 
an Exeter tradesman should supply books in the southwest counties? There- 
fore our bookseller is Christopher Hunt. But this reasoning loses some of its 
force when we find that Hill Deverill, in Wiltshire, is sixty-five miles from 
Exeter as the crow flies and almost halfway to London in a direct line; that 
Breamore, in Hampshire, is about seventy-five miles from Exeter and eighty- 
five from London; and that there are Gillinghams in Norfolk and Kent as well 
as one in Dorset, Winterbournes in Berkshire and Gloucestershire and a 
Winterbourn in Kent as well as a Winterbourne Abbas in Dorset. In any case 
the note about Edward Dight and Christopher Hunt seems to me not only 
not to imply that it was Christopher Hunt who wrote it, but to be very hard 
to explain on the assumption that it was. 

Baldwin skates lightly over another difficulty which, as it turns out, he 
has himself created. He is untroubled by the discovery that the 1607 leaf 
is in a hand that “does not appear to be the same as any hand occurring on 
the leaf of 1603.” The business, then, and with it the account book, could 
have changed ownership. The fact is, however, that the two leaves are un- 
mistakably in one hand—except for four small entries on 1 verso which Bald- 
win correctly ascribes to a second hand. 

The transcription is unhappily less than satisfactory both in method and 
in execution. The collotype reproductions are excellent, and the transcript 
is well laid out on facing pages, the numbered lines nicely adjusted to those 
of the original. Notes following each page of transcript supply, along with 
much other useful information, some help in difficult passages of the writing. 
Baldwin would have been well advised to produce a diplomatic transcript, 
with sufficient annotation to make it fully intelligible to inexperienced 
readers. What he professes to do instead—and in the main does do—is to 
“arrange the transcription so that with the aid of an occasional note the 
ordinary scholar can follow [his] interpretation of the essential facts in the 
facsimile” and to make “no attempt to represent finical details of pale- 
ography.” But he fails to go all the way. For “romanor)” (leaf x recto, line 
19) and “fastor)” (x verso, line 20) he prints “romanorfi” and “fastord,” 
which are neither accurate nor consistent with his announced method; ac- 
curacy and consistency in this kind of transcript require “romanorwm,” etc. 
Where the rough treatment that the original leaves have undergone has re- 
sulted in holes and small obliterations, Baldwin reconstructs when possible— 
not always judiciously. Thus he reads (leaf 2 recto, line 17) “red & white 
pins ] boote & crovn[e]” where we ought to have “red & white 
pins [ Jote & crovnie]”’; “boote” may be a good guess, but a man 
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who spells small “‘smale”’ could spell £not ‘‘knote,” and this is both a possible 
reading here and a more likely one in a description of a fancy pin. Several clear 
errors can be attributed only to misreading or careless proofing: On leaf 1 
recto, for “Giles” read “giles” (line 2), for “rest” read “‘Rest” (line 22), for 
“physik” read “phisik” (line 30), for “tables” read “‘tabels” (line 31), for 
“{tijrannie” read “(tiJranni” (line 33), for “Jeram” read “Jerram” (line 35); 
on leaf 1 verso, for “enuf” read “‘enof”’ (line 10), for “dreame”’ read “dreme”’ 
(line 22), for “doctor” read “Doctor” (line 38), for “recusants” read “Re- 
cusants”’ (line 39); on leaf 2 recto, for “dighte” read ““Dighte” (line 1), for 
“Inkornes” read “Inkhornes” (line 8), for “‘boot” read “booke” (line 16). 
One other error is not so clear but is more serious: on page 1 verso, at lines 
29-30, is an entry which Baldwin reads ‘“‘to m‘ gouldesborow 1 farest 8 d 
pener.”’ The reading here is not (at least in the reproduction) entirely clear, 
and if Baldwin was, like me, unable to make it out with certainty he ought 
to have said so: how he read an “8” I cannot see. My hesitant reading of the 
questionable word is “j foresta De pena.” These errors are not many and, 
since the hand in which the manuscript is written is not in the main especially 
difficult, not dangerous, and we may be grateful for the good reproductions. 


Gites E. Dawson 
Folger Shakespeare Library 


KOMMENTAR ZU SHAKESPEARES Richard III. INTERPRETATION EINES 
Dramas. Von Wolfgang Clemen. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1957- Pp. 356. 

Professor Clemen’s commentary follows the tradition of scene-by-scene inter- 

pretation of single Shakespearean dramas that began in the twenties with 

Harley Granville-Barker’s Prefaces to Shakespeare. In Germany this traditon 

is well represented by L. L. Schiicking’s Der Sinn des Hamlet (1935). 

Richard IIT is a good choice for a commentary of this sort. The play has 
recently received much attention, not the least through Sir Lawrence Olivier’s 
motion picture version. This is a particularly rewarding play for the scholar, 
as Professor Clemen points out, because in Shakespeare’s artistic develop- 
ment it has an intermediate position, showing a budding originality in the 
midst of traditional workmanship. 

Compared to the stage consciousness of Harley Granville-Barker, Pro- 
fessor Clemen appears more word-conscious since he interprets always with 
full realization of the poetic and dramatic impact of the written word. His 
usual procedure is to begin the interpretation of each scene with some remarks 
on its significance in the whole play, then to divide the scene into its struc- 
tural units, such as soliloquy, dialogue, oration, and lament. He then analyzes 
each of these units separately, adapting his procedure to the particular prob- 
lem, working out rhetorical and stylistic features as well as tracing dramatic 
conventions to the earlier drama. Though he often probes deeply into a par- 
ticular question, he usually succeeds in integrating these special investigations 
into an organic view of the whole drama and in maintaining a balance between 
historical scholarship and aesthetic criticism. He rounds off the analysis of 
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each scene by a brief but careful examination of its relationship to Shake- 
speare’s source. 

One gets a good idea of how Professor Clemen’s method works in practice 
by following the convenient subheadings of his analysis. Scene L.iv, the scene 
of Clarence’s dream and death, may serve as an example. An enumeration of 
the subheadings indicates the range of subjects dealt with: the separate scene 
in Shakespeare, the place of the scene in the dramatic structure, the sub- 
divisions of the scene, the realistic interlude in pre-Shakespearean tragedy, 
Clarence’s dream, Richard’s part in the dream, the recurrence of an image in 
The Tempest, the possible influence of the defeat of the Armada, the descent 
into the nether world, preview and retrospect in dream narrative, a compari- 
son with Richard’s dream (V.iii), the awakening from the dream, the drama- 
tization of the dream narrative, the stylistic form, the versification of the 
dream narrative, the dream in pre-Shakespearean drama, the conversation 
on conscience, the time element in the scene, law and justice in the dialogue 
with Clarence, the final element of tension in the murder scene, murder 
scenes in pre-Shakespearean drama, the relationship of scene and source. No 
element of the scene, one feels, has escaped the commentator’s scrutiny. True, 
one is sometimes a little jolted by the sudden shifts in viewpoint, from action 
to style, to historical background, to structure, etc., but greater smoothness 
could only have been achieved at the cost of a loss in comprehensiveness. 

if Professor Clemen’s analysis is painstakingly meticulous, it also rises 

occasionally to passages of imaginative insight. One example may be given 
here from the interpretation of Clarence’s dream. Professor Clemen asks the 
question why Shakespeare incorporated a vision of the bottom of the sea 
into the dream, although neither tradition nor dramatic necessities demanded 
such treatment. He answers that Clarence’s vision of death in the sea could 
possibly be taken as an ironic anticipation of his death in the malmsey butt. 
But the way in which the sea dream is treated, Clemen continues, makes one 
wonder why its symbolism presents the transition to the beyond as going 
through the element of water: 
Auf diesem Weg stellt das Hinabtauchen ins Meer eine erste Grenziiberschreitung zum 
Todeszustand hin dar. Wasser ist nach uralten mythischen Vorstellungen das Element 
der Auflisung und Verwandlurg, ist ein Symbol des Todes, weil es ausléscht und 
verwandelt. Clarence wird aus dem leichteren Element, aus der ‘‘Lebensluft,” in das 
bedrohende, bedriingliche, tédliche Element des Wassers hineingefiihrt und wird nun 
dort hineingebannt in eine fremde, todesnahe Welt. Auf dem Weg ins Jenseits ist das 
Wasser ein Ubergang zum Zustand der Entkérperung. (p. 105) 


Here as elsewhere Professor Clemen’s flight from the tangible to the 
intangible does not strain the implications of the text. When there is so much 
to get it may seem almost ungrateful to note the absence of a few external, 
but helpful features—that of a genealogical table, for instance, to illustrate 
the complicated dynastic family relationships which sometimes baffle even 
the expert, or the lack of a note on the modern historian’s endeavors to save 
the historic picture of Richard from his sixteenth-century detractors. 

Professor Clemen has come to this interpretation, which we hope will 
not remain his only one, well prepared through his previous studies, par- 
ticularly Shakespeares Bilder (1936), translated as The Development of Shake- 
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speare’s Imagery (London, 1951), and Die Tragédie vor Shakespeare (Heidel- 
berg, 1955). His acknowledged indebtedness to several Munich dissertations 
directed by him indicates that some of his ideas germinated in the fertile 
climate of English seminars. He has also profited by his knowledge of German 
as well as British-American scholarship on the subject. But these are no 
limitations to Professor Clemen’s own contribution. His perceptive inter- 
pretation opens one’s eyes to the traditional and timeless elements of a play 
that is often unjustly looked upon as being simple and somewhat crude. 


Rot¥F SOELLNER 
Illinois Wesleyan University 


JONSON AND THE Comic TruTH. By John J. Enck. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1957. Pp. viii+ 281. $5. 


Mr. Enck believes that Jonson’s comedies are indestructible but changing 
works of art which need new interpretation every generation. His own inter- 
pretation is a twentieth-century one; he joins the hunt for metaphor, symbol, 
and psychological complexity; his book grew out of a study of Jonson’s 
imagery. Moreover, he has adopted the present-day emphasis upon the work 
of art itself. He is ‘not much concerned with Jonson’s learning or with his 
celebrated theory and practice of imitation; he apparently believes that 
enough has already been said about Jonson’ sources, classical and Italian, 
and is usually content to cite such matters in a footnote. 

Mr. Enck not only presents detailed analyses of individual plays but 
tries to find unity in the whole cycle of comedies and tragedies. His arguments 
are carefully conceived and carefully, sometimes laboriously, executed. The 
five early comedies of “humors,” beginning with the Case is Altered and 
ending with Poetaster, are held together by scorn of the irrational and by the 
belief that common sense will triumph over misunderstanding. The poetasters’ 
attack on Jonson, however, forced a defense of his craft, a reevaluation and 
change of method. For one thing, Jonson gave up his “humors,” which, as 
Mr. Enck sensibly observes, were largely contrived by him for these early 
plays and had now outlived their usefulness. Mr. Enck’s interpretation of the 
Jonsonian humor as an obsession or fixation is sound. 

After Poetaster, which was unsuccessful, Jonson withdrew to the higher 
plane of tragedy, where for the time being he was “safe from the wolf’s black 
jaw and the dull asses hoof.”’ The analysis of Sejanus is well done, one of the 
best chapters in the book. According to Mr. Enck, passions now take the 
place of humors and the language becomes tauter. The humorous characters 
in the early comedies were properly chastized or crushed. The corrupt Romans 
in Sejanus bring ruin and chaos to the state. Jonson temporarily abandoned 
comic truth for “darker forces” and in so doing achieved a better organic 
structure; he learned how to construct a good plot. 

Jonson returned to comedy with renewed confidence and strength. 
Sejanus bordered on the satiric, Volpone on the tragic. The humors could not 
control the serious matter of Volpone, nor common sense correct the crimes 
of its rascals. Lady Politic Would-be is still a humorous character, but she is 
scarcely at home among the Venetians. For Epicene Jonson constructed an 
even tighter plot and a prose style tailor-made for succeeding Restoration 
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playwrights. Mr. Enck does not agree with the general opinion that the 
Alchemist is Jonson’s masterpiece; he argues that the much praised plot 
suffers from the clumsy deus ex machina of Lovewit and that the imagery is 
inferior to that of Volpone and Epicene. He does maintain, however, that it is 
the most modern of Jonson’s plays, for the Faustian character of Subtle 
prepares the way for a twentieth-century “comedy of pure science.” 

After the three great comedies Jonson again returned to tragedy; but 
Catiline was a failure, partly because of the “sloppy treatment of metaphoric 
language.” Then came Bartholomew Fair, which, according to Mr. Enck, 
‘could not be better,” for it is a great folk drama. And then followed the 
decline with such plays as the Devil is an Ass, the Magnetic Lady, and the 
unfinished pastoral, the Sad Shepherd. 

What is the comic truth of Jonson? I confess that I am not sure of what 
Mr. Enck believes it to be although he offers a wealth and variety of ex- 
planations. To say that tragedy looks backward and comedy to the present, 
with perhaps a cautious glance at the future, is a just statement but hardly 
peculiar to Jonson’s art. Donatus said pretty much the same thing in the 
fourth century and the idea was a commonplace in the Renaissance. To say 
that comic truth must be based on contemporary foibles, simplified charac- 
ters, and clarity is another commonplace. “The basis for judging [Jonson’s 
comedies] lies not in how much the work includes but how much it success- 
fully excludes” (p. 248) is a backhanded statement which yields less than it 
promises, I do not find that the psychological diagram of circle and triangles 
on page 249 helps much; it does epitomize what Mr. Enck has already demon- 
strated, that Epicene, Volpone, and the Alchemist represent the peak of Jon- 
son’s achievement. The assertion that Jonson was more concerned, or came 
to be more concerned, with perception and intuition than with passion and 
reason may be true. That the “absence of naked passions” has contributed to 
later neglect of Jonson is surely true. 

I may have missed the point, however; perhaps Mr. Enck never meant 
to pin down a precise definition of comic truth and Jonson. At all events, his 
book is a thoughtful study which every serious student of Jonson will find 
stimulating and informative. The reader who subscribes to the New Criticism 
will be more gratified than will the old-fashioned admirer of Jonson, who 
would be much happer with reminders of Plautus, Terence, Aretino, and 
Machiavelli than with references to Joyce, Yeats, and Wallace Stevens. Some 
readers will not be satisfied with the rather cavalier depreciation of historical 
scholarship. Sometimes, it seems to me, this minimizing of historical parallels 
and sources leads the author astray. For example, he says that the braggart 
soldier “never assumed these refined proportions’’ until the creation of Jon- 
son’s Bobadilla in Every Man in his Humor. This assertion will not stand up. 
Passing over Terence’s Thraso, whose proportions were rather subtly drawn, 
one may find several forerunners of Bobadilla in the learned comedy of 
Italy, some of whom are elaborately and skillfully portrayed. I recommend, 
for example, Brandonio in Bentivoglio’s Geloso (1544) and Bellerofonte 
Scarabombardon in Oddi’s Prigione d’amora (1590). Furthermore, Capitano 
Spavento in the commédia dell’ arie is worth some consideration when one is 
speculating on the originality of Jonson’s soldier. Mr. Enck, however, dis- 
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misses the commédia dell’ arte with a single reference, although there is good 
reason to believe that Jonson used scenes and characters from this source and 
even made some use of its language. Mr. Enck’s contribution to a better 
understanding of Jonson is substantial, but he has not told the whole story. 


Marvin T. Herrick 
University of Illinois 


ENGLISH SENTIMENTAL Drama. By Arthur Sherbo. East Lansing: Michigan 
State University Press, 1957. Pp. 181. $4.50. 


Professor Sherbo’s book is not a historical survey of English sentimental 
drama, but an essay in definition. More than forty years have passed since the 
appearance of Ernest Bernbaum’s systematic analysis of the subject, called 
The Drama of Sensibility, and thirty or more years since Joseph Wood Krutch 
and Allardyce Nicoll took soundings of these dismal depths and floated their 
opinions. Meanwhile dozens of other investigators, pursuing single eighteenth- 
century dramatists or single plays, have brought back confusing and contra- 
dictory data; some have questioned the validity of the pioneers’ general 
reports. A new attempt at analysis and definition is therefore much needed. 
I cannot feel, however, that Professor Sherbo’s book quite fills the need. 
It corrects and supplements Professor Bernbaum’s classic study in several 
important ways, but will not likely displace it. The task Professor Sherbo 
has undertaken is an extremely difficult one, and his method, it seems to me, 
is inadequate. For one thing, he appears to isolate the drama of the eighteenth 
century from the main body of literature and life (including the theatre) of 
the time and to study it as if it were a serious, consistent, and valuable art 
in itself. When this turns out not to be so, he is startled and confused. He finds 
it “remarkable and exasperating,” for instance, that sentimental dialogues 
sound like the language of letter-writing manuals, and declares that “eti- 
quette has entered the drama” (p. 132). But of course. After Steele’s genera- 
tion the plays of the century (in fact, nearly two centuries) are, with few 
exceptions, interesting merely, or at least mainly, as appendages to social 
history. Or, to allow them a setting of greater dignity, they are interesting 
as appendages to the general philosophy and literature of sentimentalism, 
which—written large by the Shaftesburys and Richardsons, written small 
by dozens of English poets, essayists, and journalists—spread epidemically 
throughout the western nations. “Precious the penitential tear / and precious 
is the sigh sincere,” wrote Christopher Smart: even lunatics in their asylums 
had caught the gentle plague. Professor Sherbo’s method excludes almost all 
reference to the general sentimental movement, whether literary or social, 
national or continental. This limitation is hurtful to his subject, for most of 
the poor little plays he is concerned with derive their significance and—for 
what it is worth—their charm also, from association with the larger issues. 
They bear no charm at all for Professor Sherbo. He despises them. 
“Sentimentalism,” he writes in his conclusion, “is to be found in the mawkish 
attitudinizing of the inferior-gifted moral ladies and, sometimes Reverend, 
gentlemen who chiefly capitalized on an indiscriminating reading public.” 
He would seem in this final condemnation to be limiting the term “senti- 
mental” only to rather extreme examples—to plays on the order of the Rev- 
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erend Charles Jenner’s The Man of Family, a closet drama, or to Lady 
Wallace’s The Ton, a “delightfully poor play,” which he has amusingly 
spoofed in an early chapter. It simply will not do, however, to find senti- 
mentalism only in “bad” plays and deny it in “good” plays. In popular art of 
the eighteenth century, especially the later half, sentimentalism spread nearly 
everywhere. Certainly Sheridan was susceptible to it—though Professor 
Sherbo cannot quite make his mind up about him. “At the risk of opinion- 
atedness,”’ he declares (p. 158), “the present writer has little patience with 
scholars who make much of the sentimentalism of the subplot in The Rivals 
....” Yet he has told us earlier (p. 85) that this subplot is “rife with sensi- 
bility,” and that “Sheridan did not, to the best of my knowledge, divulge his 
intention in writing the mawkish scenes between Julia and Falkland.” One 
can but wonder, by the way, at the tentativeness of his evaluation of the two 
best plays of the century—She Stoops to Conquer and The School for Scandal. 
He finds it “hard to resist” mentioning that they are “constantly being re- 
vived to this day,” and adds that they “bid fair to become . . . classics of 
English drama.” The prophecy is not from an Inchbald or an Oxberry: it is 
Professor Sherbo’s own. 

The great task of the book is to sharpen and clarify our definition of 
sentimental drama so that we shall know hereafter what is sentimental and 
what is not. Professor Sherbo begins by winnowing all the important received 
statements on the subject, from Professor Bernbaum and others, and estab- 
lishing a five-point definition which he believes all the definers are agreed 
upon. The five points (I have somewhat abbreviated their wording) include: 
moral purpose; artificiality, exaggeration, and improbability; characters who 
are good or perfectible; appeal to emotion rather than to intellect; pity for 
the good who suffer and admiration for the virtuous. He drops out of con- 
sideration (for slender reason, it seems to me) the familiar point that the 
sentimentalists were increasingly concerned with characters from ordinary 
walks of life. In his second chapter he tests this definition against six plays 
of early seventeenth-century vintage (plays as diverse as A Yorkshire Tragedy 
and The Faithful Shepherdess), none of which could be dismissed as “‘senti- 
mental.” The definition fits them all. The problem then is to re-examine 
known specimens of sentimental drama and to ascertain those qualities, 
beyond the given five, which unmistakably differentiate the sentimental from 
the nonsentimental. 

In his third chapter, which is perhaps his best, he isolates one of the 
surest signs of sentimentalism under the legend “Repetition and Prolonga- 
tion.” The eighteenth-century critics often cavilled at Shakespeare for ending 
his plays too suddenly—with reformations, reunions, discoveries, marriages, 
and distributions of rewards so swift and mechanical as to have “lost [in 
Dr. Johnson’s words, quoted on p. 45] an opportunity of exhibiting a moral 
lesson, in which he might have found matter worthy of his highest powers.” 
Many an eighteenth-century playwright sought to improve on Shakespeare’s 
practice by opening his fifth act out wide for fullest possible exploitation, moral 
and emotional, of his story ending. The wicked fellows in Shakespeare con- 
ventionally fall silent when their game is up, exiling themselves in snarling 
monosyllables (“From this time forth I never will speak word”), or accepting 
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their readmittance to grace with minimal verbal committment (“If she, 
my liege, can make me know this clearly / I’ll love her ever—ever, ever 
dearly”). The wicked fellows in sentimental drama conventionally erupt 
like moral magpies in speech after speech of penitence, affection, and pre- 
tension to high-minded right-doing hereafter (“Oh, my Fanny! remorse, 
tenderness, and gratitude render my feelings inexpressible. Alas! in this 
moment, in which I have learnt to value, as I ought, your generous heart, I 
tremble with the fears of having lost it forever . . . . Dissipation and indiffer- 
ence are only masks of fashion, which I now drop,” et cetera, et cetera). 
This is the true Niagara of sentimental sludge, and Professor Sherbo finds us 
several excellent specimens of it, representing not only the reformation of 
rakes, but rescue of forlorn maidens, release of good news, recovery of lost 
children, forgiving of adulterous wives, surrender of personal interest in 
favor of an ideal, parting of fathers from condemned sons, martyrdom, and 
death. Whenever possible he sets these off in telling contrast to similar dé- 
nouements from Shakespeare or other nonsentimental artists. The argument 
of this chapter does not actually add a sixth point to the five-point definition 
given above, but at least it calls attention to a universal sentimental tech- 
nique. 

Chapter IV, called ‘‘Eschewal of Humor and the Bawdy,” is considerably 
less rewarding because it deals only in negatives: not what we should find 
but what we should of find in sentimental comedy. The chapter might be 
more readable if the author were not so squeamish about quoting bawdry 
when he has to. He cites Hazlitt’s warning against the practice (as if the 
reader of this book were in danger of moral corruption), quotes a specimen 
or two in spite of Hazlitt, and tells us ‘there is no need to explicate.” He 
directs us to the Oxford English Dictionary for the meaning of an obsolete 
naughty word, but assures us that “‘ ‘bed-worm,’ ‘sons of bitches,’ and ‘whore’ 
require no lexicographical aid.” Finally, in lieu of “thankless’’ quotations of 
naughty lines from The Fatal Dowry, he gives us an astringent list of act and 
scene numbers. Honi soit qui mal y pense. The intention is, doubtless, jocular, 
but the effect is annoyingly suggestive of nurse-maiding. 

The point that ought to be made in this chapter is that at the beginning 
of the century, when the Cibbers and Steeles began to use the sentimental 
formulas, bawdry was still the social fashion and their plays are full of it; as 
the century advanced, bawdry went out of social fashion and it disappeared 
from the stage. Its disappearance is not peculiar to sentimental drama. It 
disappeared from so-called “true comedy” and from revivals of older drama 
as well. The disappearance of bawdry does not modify our initial five-point 
definition. As for the drying up (though not disappearance) of comedy of the 
nonbawdy sort, Professor Sherbo accounts for it quite well enough by refer- 
ence to the dim-wittedness of the later practitioners of the sentimental genre. 
The jokes are still there in the plays, but they are stale and frail jokes. Steele, 
to be sure, had prated much of “a joy too exquisite for laughter” (p. 72) in 
order to advertise his sentimental turns, but he also filled his plays with 
comedy of the laughing kind. At the other end of the century, General Bur- 
goyne, a capable wit, is heard firmly insisting that “the bulk of an English 
audience, including many of the best understanding, go to a comic perform- 
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ance to laugh, in some part of it at least” (p. 84). Garrick and Colman took 
pains in The Clandestine Marriage to surround their sentimental heroine 
with all the innocent merriment of eccentric characters, amusing incident, 
and bright language they could muster. And, finally, as Professor Sherbo 
confesses, we cannot positively know, as in The Rivals or in Kelly’s False 
Delicacy, exactly at what line the sentimental characters themselves passed 
over into caricatures of sentimental characters and became vessels of delicate 
satire. In short, it is impossible to regard the eschewal of comedy as a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of sentimental drama. 

The chapter called “Emphasis and Direction,” though interesting in its 
device of comparing a series of six plays, from James Shirley’s The Gamester 
(1635) to Thomas Holcroft’s Duplicity (1781), all on the subject of gaming, 
does not augment the definiton. Here Professor Sherbo is attempting to claim 
or disclaim whole plays for the sentimental canon, basing his preferences on 
the varying weights of their comical or sentimental baggage. Most plays, 
though, are far too mixed to yield to such bodily sorting, even if the sorting 
were desirable or useful. He does fetch off a remarkable demonstration that 
Shirley’s gaming play of 1635 is sentimental and that all but one of the 
eighteenth-century plays on the subject are not. In this chapter, too, he 
satisfies at least himself that Professor Bernbaum sorely erred in designating 
Cibber’s Love’s Last Shift (1696) as the exact beginning (“in the true sense of 
a much abused term, revolutionary”) of the sentimental movement: because 
of its “emphasis and direction,” Professor Sherbo would not have Love’s 
Last Shift counted in the sentimental canon at all. Chapter VI, called “Other 
Criteria” contains notes on “sophistication” as opposed to “naiveté” as a 
hallmark of sentimentalism, the banality and floridity of the sentimentalists’ 
language, their appeal to the emotions, the difference between tragic and 
pathetic effect, the “genius” of Shakespeare, and other less definable matters. 
The final chapter analyzes the relative strengths of sentimental and non- 
sentimental drama between 1750 and 1800 for the purpose of correcting cer- 
tain long-held generalizations. At the end of the story as at the beginning, 
Professor Bernbaum is found to be in error: Sophia Lee’s The Chapter of 
Accidents (1780) does mot mark “the final triumph of sentimental comedy 
over its enemies.” According to Professor Sherbo’s findings Miss Lee’s play 
was neither successful nor significant, nor was it regarded in its time as a 
proper specimen of the sentimental genre. 

The book is not easy to read. Apparently it began its existence as a 
Ph.D. thesis, obedient to the old-fashioned directive that a literary disserta- 
tion should resemble as closely as possible an experimental demonstration in 
chemistry or mathematics. According to the Preface, “The reader is asked to 
lay aside prejudices of taste and assist in what may be thought of as an 
experiment in the laboratory.” This is fair warning that whether we like it 
or not there is test-tube-and-litmus work ahead. It is not fair excuse, however, 
for the laborious “‘scientific writing” which, in the old-fashioned way, fuzzes 
over many pages of the text. The author never refers to himself as “I,” but 
always as “the present writer,” the pretension being that nothing so un- 
sterilized as a live human being with breath in his body or opinions in his 
head may come between us as observers and the boiling solution in the flask 
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or the precipitate in the glass. And even with his mask and gown on, “the 
present writer” may not do, say, or think anything except remotely, mirror- 
wise, through the passive voice. “The Miseries of Enforced Marriage has been 
declared by the present writer to be free from sentimentalism” (p. 101). 
That is ponderous, but it is intelligible. But what are we to make of “Both 
of Southerne’s tragedies in this period were tremendous successes and both 
have been discussed in terms of sentimental drama” (p. 105). Discussed by 
whom? By “the present writer” in “the present work” or by other writers 
before him? Only by checking through all the Southerne entries in the index 
might one (or might one not?) find out the precise meaning. 

I have not much of an eye for errors of detail, but enough appear to 
make me suspect that another reader will notice more: The Yorkshire Tragedy 
for A Yorkshire Tragedy (p. 30), Mrs. Lee for Miss Lee (p. 156), misspelling 
and perhaps misuse of the term scéne 4 faire (p. 130), contradictory dating 
of James Nelson’s The A ffectionate Father (pp. 57 and 106), Each One has his 
Faults for the Inchbald title Every One has his Fault (p. 164). In matters of 
detail like these a lynx-eyed and responsible editor would have been useful 
to the book. Minute errors are bound to occur, of course, and it is idle to 
pick at them, but as they proliferate they undermine a reader’s confidence. 


Cuar_es H. SHattuck 
University of Illinois 


SmMo.LieT?’s Hoax: Don Quixote in ENcuisH. By Carmine Rocco Linsalata. 
Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1956. Pp. ix+116. 


$2.75. 


In this book, Professor Linsalata sets forth the following conclusions: (1) 
Smollett’s translation of Cervantes’ Don Quixote, 1755, is based unquestion- 
ably upon the earlier translation bearing the name of Charles Jarvis (1675?- 
1739), and published in 1742. (2) The extent of Smollett’s own contribution 
to the translation is very dubious, as most of the work was done, it is sug- 
gested, by a school of anonymous hacks about 1752 to 1754. (3) Smollett did 
little or no editing because his knowledge of Spanish was practically nil: 
there is evidence that he could not “translate numbers correctly.” (4) Through 
textual data gathered in a thorough comparison of the translations done by 
Jarvis and by Smollett the claim is made that Smollett’s version is a hoax, 
and indeed “‘a gem in the realm of fraudulent acts.” 

These inferred conclusions Professor Linsalata draws almost exclusively 
from internal evidence in the form of data in his appendices, consisting of 
parallel passages from Cervantes, Jarvis, and Smollett; “arbitrary” trans- 
lations or errors committeed by Jarvis and followed by Smollett; Jarvis’ 
footnotes copied by Smollett; mistranslations of numbers by Smollett; and 
selected passages comparing Smollett’s translation with translations other 
than that by Jarvis. 

To evaluate this textual evidence, a reviewer should have, obviously, a 
professional knowledge of Spanish, and this qualification I totally lack. Others 
may check the linguistic findings of this book; I assume that they are ac- 
curate. One question, however, may be raised: could Smollett have translated 
not only from the 1742 printing of Jarvis’ translation, but also from a revised 
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edition of this work which appeared in 1749 (see Professor Linsalata’s “Tobias 
Smollett’s Translation of Don Quixote” in The Library Chronicle of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1 [2], 56, n. 5). If these revisions were negligible (I lack 
information on this point), this question is not vital. 

Assuming in general the accuracy and undeniable value of the data in 
Professor Linsalata’s appendices, one must examine his view, not based on 
textual matters, as to the period in which Smollett’s hypothetical hacks were 
grubbing away at their task. Professor Linsalata believes that this was from 
1752 to the end of 1754. As a matter of fact, a new translation of Don Quixote 
by “the author of Roderick Random” was announced in the General Ad- 
vertiser as in preparation for the press in November, 1748, and again in 
September, 1749. Such advertising normally meant that some work had been 
done. Oddly enough, the forthcoming translation received little or no publicity 
until the “Proposals” appeared in March, 1754. In the announcement of these 
“Proposals” (Public Advertiser, March 16, 1754), it was stated that the two 
volumes would be ready “in January next, as the work was begun and the 
greatest part actually finished 4 years ago.”’ This was no idle newspaper talk, 
because it appeared again along with Smollett’s statement of his aims as 
translator, prepared presumably at the end of 1754, (vol. 1, p. [xxi] of Don 
Quixote, 1755): “Whatever may be the fate of the performance, he cannot 
charge himself with carelessness or precipitation; for it was begun, and the 
greatest part of it actually finished, four years ago, and he has been for some 
time employed in revising and correcting it for the press.”” According to these 
statements, most of the translation was finished by 1750, the year Smollett 
moved to Chelsea. This invalidates Professor Linsalata’s theory that Smol- 
lett’s supposed helpers were drudging away from 1752 to 1754. 

The long delay preceding the issuing of Don Quixote by A. Millar and 
other well-known publishers in February, 1755, was rather unusual, and 
William Strahan’s printing bill was also peculiar because for some unknown 
reason the first ten sheets of the translation were recomposed, that is, reset 
by the printers presumably before any copies were released (see my note in 
Notes and Queries, December, 1957, pp. 543-44). The postponements and diffi- 
culties in completing the translation were, indeed, spread over more than 
six years. In June, 1748, Smollett was already fretful but not defeatist over 
the project; to his good friend, the Reverend Alexander Carlyle, he confided, 
as was his habit at that time: “I will proceed . . . to inform you that I have 
contracted with two booksellers to translate Don Quixote from the Spanish 
language which I have studied some time—this perhaps you will look upon 
as a very desperate undertaking there being no fewer than four translations 
of the same Book already extant, but I am fairly engaged and cannot re- 
cede.” In Smollett’s statement, there was the obvious implication that the 
new translation might not compete successfully with four others already in 
print but that he had to see it through, and that he was qualified with some 
knowledge of Spanish. 

As Professor Linsalata insists that Smollett knew no Spanish at all, it is 
proper to cite another statement made by Smollett on this controversial 
point. In 1762, he wrote to John Home: “In the last ministry I made some 
advances toward the Consulship of Madrid, for which I thought myself 
in some respects qualified, as I understood the Spanish Language & was per- 
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sonally known to Mr. Wall, the minister of his catholic majesty; But this Plan 
was thought far above my Pretensions.” To suppose Smollett guilty of two 
falsehoods to friends (one to Carlyle and another to Home) is going too far. 
Even allowing for undue optimism in Smollett’s claims, how can one entertain 
Professor Linsalata’s belief that Smollett “did not know enough Spanish to 
translate numbers correctly?” 

Equally impossible to accept is the conclusion based solely on the in- 
ternal evidence of textual findings that Smollett did little or no editing of the 
translation. External evidence must also be considered. In December, 1754, 
the novelist, extremely short of cash partly because the expected and periodic 
income from his wife’s estate in Jamaica had not arrived on time, appealed to 
Dr. George Macaulay for advice, and in his letter included the following: “I 
have done nothing all the last summer but worked on Don Quixotte [sic], for 
which I was paid five years ago.” 

Is the translation of Cervantes’ masterpiece bearing on its title page the 
name, T. Smollett, M.D., to be regarded as “‘a gem in the realm of fraudulent 
acts,” as Professor Linsalata would have us believe? I do not think so. It is 
possible that Smollett got help in the translation; it is also likely that the 
knowledge of Spanish at his command was limited. Such was certainly the 
opinion of his critical contemporaries, such as William Windham, and Dr. 
James Grainger. The latter raged furiously: “Be a Romance or Farce Writer, 
raise Contributions by another Regicide, translate from the French, or, si 
Dis placet, murder the Spanish. But henceforth, if you have any Shame left, 
drop the Rod of Aristarchus” (Letter to Tobias Smollett, London, 1759, p. 25). 
But note that the almost hysterical Grainger did mot say, “Hire your pitiful 
hacks to help you murder the Spanish, and deceive the public by claiming 
the mangled work as your own.” The substance of this is not far removed from 
the accusation put forth by Professor Linsalata. Even if his charges were 
proved, it would still be true that, in general, the practices of an eighteenth- 
century translator could not be equitably judged by the codes or standards 
recognized as ethical today. 

On the topic of comparative ethical standards in literary translation we 
need an authoritative study. This would necessitate a scrutiny of the texts 
of representative translations in a given period, utilizing Professor Linsalata’s 
textual research as a model, together with a concurrent examination of bio- 
graphical data and contemporaneous opinion drawn from reviews and other 
sources. From such a study would come the means of defining fairly precisely 
what constitutes unquestionable fraud by authors or publishers or both at 
any period. 


Lewis M. Knapp 
Colorado College 


THe NoTesooks oF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Edited by Kathleen Co- 
burn. Vol. 1. 1794-1804. Two parts: Text, pp. xlii+546; Notes, pp. 
xiv+615. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc. (Bollingen Series L), 1957. 
$12.50. 


This first huge installment of Miss Kathleen Coburn’s edition of Coleridge’s 
Notebooks is so enormous a work of scholarship that one is puzzled to describe 
it in a short review. The present large volume, separately bound in two parts, 
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one text and the other notes on the text, amounts to 1248 pages. The first 
part of the double volume (the text) is preceded by a foreword with six pages 
of acknowledgments, and an introduction of twenty-five pages on editorial 
policy; and it is followed by an invaluable chronological table of dates for 
all of Coleridge’s notes. The second part (the notes on the text) is preceded 
by a detailed description of each of the fifteen notebooks from which the 
present double-volume is drawn, and followed by two appendices, (Coleridge’s 
knowledge of German and his marginal notes on Taylor’s Proclus), a serial 
table of all the notes (arranged by notebooks), and three huge indices (alto- 
gether 130 pages) of persons, titles, and places. 

Only Coleridge specialists will use these volumes, I suppose, and they 
should know that the British Museum has 56 of Coleridge’s notebooks, the 
Gutch notebook plus 55 others bought by the Pilgrim Trust from Lord 
Coleridge. Miss Coburn adds in her foreword that ten others, which I have 
not seen, are in the Victoria College Library, Toronto, besides photographs 
in the British Museum and in her own possession of the whole series. I remem- 
ber that another notebook is in the Huntington Library and one in the Berg 
Collection of the New York Public Library; and I think that there may 
possibly be one or two more in private hands. 

I shall not comment on the series of grants-in-aid and fellowships which 
assisted Miss Coburn’s labors of some twenty years, but I think that I should 
say that the Bollingen Foundation furnished the material support for publica- 
tion of this double-volume, which will be followed by four or five more. Such 
generosity in supporting historical research in the humanities is not unexam- 
pled, perhaps, but it is surely rare, and seems more surprising when one 
reflects that this text is that of a writer’s notebooks, not literature. 

Sometimes, to be sure, the text is literature, as in the fragments of verse 
collected from the notebooks in Coleridge’s Poetical Works or the fragments 
of prose in Anima Poetae, both of which are represented here (more correctly 
than in E. H. Coleridge’s text). And there are little analyses of versification, 
and one or two notes for the Preface to Lyrical Ballads or the gloss of The 
Ancient Mariner, as well as the epigraph for that poem. The “barbarous Latin 
poet” quoted in the prefatory note to Christabel appears here also, and there 
are fragments of criticism of prose style. 

On a lower level by literary standards are the meditations or reflections, 
like those of Omniana, Table Talk, and Miss Coburn’s selections in Inquiring 
Spirit, often fragmentary and usually unpretending in style, but nevertheless 
fascinating reading as representing the “inquiring spirit” of a great man who 
had a wide scope of interests.in psychology, philosophy, theology, politics, and 
half a dozen literatures. Another great body of Coleridge’s notes, in these and 
later notebooks, is of transcriptions from other authors, often with references 
but not always, sometimes reasonably exact but sometimes adapted—mate- 
rials intended for future use in Coleridge’s long lists of projected publications, 
and often actually used, as Miss Coburn repeatedly shows. Professor Guy 
Whalley checks and translates Coleridge’s Latin and Greek, and Dr. E. M. 
Wilkinson performs the same service for his German. Miss Coburn traces 
and analyzes every use which Coleridge made in print of these transcripts 
with a memory like a concordance, and her laborious dating and full analysis 
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of individual notes furnishes materials for a study of Coleridge’s intellectual 
development. In like manner, she furnishes all the biographical comment 
needed for the rare records of Coleridge’s dreaming love for Sara Hutchinson 
and his bitterness toward that other Sara, his wife, or toward the great 
Wordsworth, his friend. 

All of this is literature or material for literary history, but there is a great 
deal more; and I fancy that Miss Coburn must have had some doubts about 
her self-sacrificing devotion to scholarly completeness in this edition. I think 
that I have read every line of Coleridge’s notes and Miss Coburn’s comments 
on the notes, with the two parts of the double-volume lying side by side so 
that Miss Coburn’s unflagging zeal and learning could give, as they always do, 
unsuspected meaning to many of the most unpromising passages. She per- 
forms that service almost as successfully as Lowes with the Gutch notebook 
which he used in The Road to Xanadu; but an editor cannot make something 
out of nothing. In spite of some of the flashing images of natural beauty, I 
found my attention wandering as I plodded after Coleridge in his “pictur- 
esque” walking tours in Germany, Scotland, and the Lakes; and more so with 
some of his half-deciphered pencil scrawlings in the small “pocket-books,” 
in which the notes have rubbed in a century and a half beyond hope of re- 
covery. And what is even a Coleridge specialist, even a Coleridge specialist 
with the zest and learning of Miss Coburn, to make of the little expense 
accounts, addresses of persons, recipes for the kitchen, lecture notes on 
Humphry Davy’s lectures on chemistry, alphabetical lists of plants, German 
vocabularies, notes on the life of Lessing, and such lifeless débris of daily life 
or raw materials of future literary work? Mr. Rossiter climbed mountains 
which Coleridge climbed, and traces his route; Miss Wilkinson patiently 
corrects his German exercises; and Miss Coburn herself extracts incredible 
riches of meaning out of even more unpromising material. But this over- 
whelming learning and relentless labor, which would be completely justified 
with literature of intrinsic value, sometimes buries Coleridge’s greatness in 
his commonplaceness. I wish that Miss Coburn had not done this task so 
superbly well. 

Tuomas M. Raysor 
University of Nebraska 


Poe: A Critica Stupy. By Edward H. Davidson. Cambridge, Mass.: The 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1957. Pp. x+296. $4.75. 


This study of Poe is brilliant. Brilliantly conceived and brilliantly written, it 
will prove significant for the student, whether his concern is with Poe, with 
the Romantic mind, or with criticism in general. For besides being the first 
full-length study of Poe’s major works in the framework of modern critical 
analysis, it is, at the same time, a demonstration of how fruitful such analysis 
can be in capable hands. 

In this work Professor Davidson does for Poe what earlier (Hawthorne’s 
Last Phase, Yale University Press, 1949) he did for Hawthorne: he gives us 
insight into the creative mind by illuminating the works produced by that 
mind. To accomplish this dual purpose (which is finally only two aspects of 
the same thing), he examines Poe’s mind and writings by a method that he 
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frankly admits is one of philosophic inquiry and in which epistemological 
analysis (as I loosely call it) bulks large. 

Some readers may balk at or be baffled by epistemology being applied 
to an analysis of an author’s works, and wonder what value such a method 
can have. For them an explanation—certainly no defense—is in order. The 
value is that epistemology was not only the central problem of the Romantics 
generally and Poe specifically, and one, therefore, that Professor Davidson 
could hardly ignore; it is also—and I, rather than Professor Davidson, am 
responsible for this generalization—a problem implicit in any author’s 
works, and one inextricably bound up with his moral vision. For a writer, 
whether conscious of metaphysics or not, cannot help but assume, and in his 
works imply, a certain relationship (almost always shifting) between his or 
his protagonist’s mind and the world. Not to understand Emerson’s meta- 
physics, to take an extreme instance, is not to understand Emerson. Or, to 
take a more typical example, not to understand that Strether gradually un- 
masks what masquerades as reality so that he can look upon its real face; 
that by virtue of that unmasking he is able to right his moral vision; and 
that, as a consequence, he comes to more meaningful terms with his world, is 
not to understand The Ambassadors. 

The Romantic urge (and Poe was nothing if not a Romantic) was to peer 
behind the mask of appearances or, to state it another way, to apprehend 
ultimate reality. We find this urge expressed almost everywhere we look for 
it among the Romantics—in Walden (“If a man should walk through this 
town and see only the reality, where, think you would the ‘Milldam’ go to?’’), 
in the various apocalyptic visions of The Prelude, and in “Ode to a Nightin- 
gale” and “Ode on a Grecian Urn’’—to mention only a few of multitudinous 
examples. Not that the urge was not expressed earlier as in Plato and Plotinus 
(not to mention such Christian writers as Saint Augustine who borrowed 
heavily from Plotinus), but at no time perhaps before or since was the urge 
so compulsive and the problems of epistemology such a concern as during the 
Romantic period. Poe, at times, no less than Melville, wanted to see beyond 
the dome of many-colored glass that stains the white radiance of eternity; and 
not only see beyond the dome, but peer into the heart of whiteness itself—an 
urge, Professor Davidson shows us, that animates Eureka and The Narrative 
of Arthur Gordon Pym no less than Moby-Dick, and, though to a far less 
degree, Poe’s criticism and tales of ratiocination. But to see through the glass 
of mere appearances and gaze upon the Ultimate, one must suffer horror, mad- 
ness, or death, by no means an uncommon Romantic notion. Coleridge’s An- 
cient Mariner, for example, suffered horror to attain ultimate knowledge, 
and Shelley exhorted the seeker of the One to “Die, / If thou wouldst be 
with that which thou dost seek!” And Poe’s fictive “I” suffers these states, 
even as Melville’s Pip and Ahab suffered them. 

But, as Professor Davidson points out, in addition to this side that 
quests for vision, there is a second and more characteristic side to Poe—a 
side that is solipsistic, that makes “reality what the inner will ordains,” and 
that expressed itself in such poems as “The Raven” and in such stories as 
“The Man of the Crowd.” In this second aspect—and I am drawing out and 
applying the implications of this study—Poe tends to be the reverse of Kafka. 
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Kafka in The Trial and The Castle initiates us into nightmare, as Poe often 
does in certain poems and stories, but there is a significant difference. In 
Kafka’s novels we are given, on the one hand, a reality that is chaotic and 
therefore nonmoral, and, on the other, a self that is quite sane and moral. 
As a consequence, the more nearly normal the self (the greater, in other 
words, its expectation that reality will behave in some well-defined manner), 
the more impossible for that self to understand reality and the greater its 
likelihood, if not of insanity, at least of infinite frustration. Poe’s reality is 
often only a projection of the self; and given a self that is perverse and non- 
moral, as with so many of Poe’s protagonists, reality is bound to be disordered 
too. The difference is that Kafka’s nightmares contain an implicit social, 
religious, or cosmic comment (whichever interpretation one prefers), whereas 
Poe’s nightmares are, in Professor Davidson’s words, “explorations into the 
dark underside of human consciousness, and subconsciousness ... .” 

Poe’s metaphysical assumptions, like those of all writers, became in- 
evitably bound up with technical and semantic problems, which are recog- 
nized and explored in this study, but which can only be suggested and 
oversimplified here. (In passing, one might point out that, symptoms being 
mistaken for causes, Poe has most often been criticized, parodied, or dismissed 
summarily on these grounds.) If “‘the world’”—to jumble the order of Pro- 
fessor Davidson’s words—“‘is a mirrored chiaroscuro of the human psyche,” 
then, “‘as so frequently happens in Poe’s writing, inner moods and ideas are 
consistently externalized.” ‘The Fall of the House of Usher” and the poem 
“The Haunted Palace”’ that figures in that story carry this “psychic drama” 
to its logical limits: ‘“‘We have a point-for-point identification of the external 
world with the human constitution.” And if reality is only what we project, 
then words cease to be names for things and become, instead, names for our 
ideas of things. Words have only an “assumptive or purely imaginative 
meaning,” or they “may have no meaning at all but exist as a sound and 
rhythm which, however, impel the reader or hearer into the farthest mysteries 
of idea and dream.” 

Poe’s weakness—and Professor Davidson establishes this position beyond 
cavil—is basically epistemological and one that, Poe being Poe, he could 
hardly help. In Professor Davidson’s words, Poe could “seldom thrust this 
drama of the haunted mind into the commonplace world where, as in Haw- 
thorne’s ‘Young Goodman Brown’ or ‘Wakefield,’ the greatest terror exists.” 
At the same time, however, Professor Davidson recognizes Poe’s greatness— 
“his projection of . . . horror in wholly new terms” and his charting “the way 
for farther, deeper ranges of symbolic extension.” No Poe-phile or -phobe, 
Professor Davidson does not judge Poe by his failures alone any more than 
we would be tempted to judge Shakespeare by Titus Andronicus alone. In- 
stead, he uses Poe’s failures, as he did Hawthorne’s, as a way to get further 
glimpses into Poe’s mind and art; and, in doing so, he makes us re-aware of 
Poe’s unique contribution—his explorations into the dark night of the soul. 
Far from forcing Poe into the mold of a thesis that squeezes out all but a 
single interpretation from a complex body of work—a method all too easy 
and fashionable and one that cannot but impoverish what it examines—Pro- 
fessor Davidson, by the range of his ideas and the versatility of his methods, 
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gives us fresh and profound readings of Poe. His interpretations of “The 
Raven,” Arthur Gordon Pym, and Eureka, to cite only his more impressive 
ones, and some of his intercalary chapters such as “Death, Eros, and 
Horror”—not to mention his demonstration of brilliant critical analysis—are 
required study for any student of literature. 


SipNEY P. Moss 
Murray State College 


Tue EnciisH Common Reaper. A Sociat History oF THE MAss READING 
PUBLIC 1800-1900. By R. D. Altick. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1957. Pp. viii+430. $6. 


The confident assertion that free libraries, secondary schools, mechanics’ 
institutes, the industrial revolution, and a general bias in favor of the moral 
life led to great advancemerts in reading and intelligence in Victorian England 
has not hitherto received the thorough documentation such an assertion war- 
rants, Resting upon the unreliable pillars of assumption, anecdote, and 
gossip, most accounts of Victorian reading habits fail to justify the happy 
generalizations which make of every Cockney peddler a potential Alton 
Locke. A much needed realistic evaluation of the reciprocity between social 
change and reading has only recently been made by Professor Altick in The 
English Common Reader. 

Just as there was in the political world a gradual extension of the fran- 
chise and a concomitant restriction of economic privilege from the time of 
Elizabeth I to that of Elizabeth II, so there has been a similar democratization 
of reading. It is the development of this democratization especially, but not 
exclusively, as it was manifested in the Victorian period, that Altick traces. 
When not more than half the citizens of Shakespeare’s London were literate; 
when Puritan strictures against reading for entertainment were obeyed; when 
a single edition of a Fielding novel would not exceed 4,000 copies; and when, 
after 1780, a literate laborer might have to work more than a month in order 
to purchase a two-guinea, two-volume set of Boswell’s Johnson; then hopes 
for the rapid percolation of knowledge through the lower strata of society 
could be chimerical only. When, however, due to revolutionary religious and 
political ferment, economic distress, a later gradual revealing of economic 
opportunity, and leisure time, the members of the lower strata discovered 
that the written word has power and meaning then the chances for a real 
increase in reading were realizable. As Altick points out, “The development 
of the mass reading public, in fact, was completely dependent upon the 
progress of the social revolution.” 

That social revolution was conducted by the supporters of the two sem- 
inal philosophical-religious systems of the Victorian period: utilitarianism 
and evangelicalism. The Broughams and the Wilberforces agreed that proper 
reading was essential for the growth of an enlightened, moral people, though 
they disagreed concerning what constituted that “proper” reading. For ex- 
ample, the utilitarians, antipathetic equally to religious tracts and escape 
literature (which was perhaps as effective without being as dangerous as 
modern tranquilizers), forced upon reluctant workmen hydrostatics and the 
higher calculus until, having had about as much science as they could tolerate, 
the workmen deserted the lecture halls and returned to the beer gardens. And 
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the evangelicals bowdlerized Shakespeare and brutalized the Sabbath, thus 
making reading at once innocuous and intolerable. Yet the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge and the Society for the Preservation of Chris- 
tian Knowledge, its religious counterpart, were, as is well known, only super- 
ficially in total opposition. They strived for many of the same goals, and their 
striving, as Altick maintains and demonstrates, helped determine the direc- 
‘tion publishing and reading were to take for a century. This direction pro- 
ceeded from expensive books and governmental suppression of Jacobin 
literature, past such technological landmarks as steam printing and the intro- 
duction of binder’s cloth, to the bookseller who traded in evangelical stand- 
ards—Mudie’s, to the legislation that represented the middle-years’ social- 
ized utilitarianism—Forster’s Education Act, and to the issuance of yellow- 
backs and the sixpenny reprints. But despite the growth of reading brought 
about by the removal of oppressive duties on paper and taxes on periodicals 
and by Reform Bills, Factory Acts, and an increase in real wages, millennial 
expectations were not fulfilled for the idealists. First of all, for the first half 
of the century, books were priced out of reach of common laborers (in the 
thirties, a London artisan might have been faced with the choice of bringing 
home the bacon—ten pounds of it—or—it would have cost the same—one 
book); then as books and periodicals became cheaper, it was obvious that the 
schools and institutes had made the habit of reading neither widespread nor 
selective. Such Victorian thrillers as Varney the Vampire often outsold better 
literature among the proletariat. For this surprising development neither the 
utilitarians nor the evangelicals were prepared, but improper literature, hav- 
ing taken the lead, held it and may be holding it still—modern parallels are 
explicitly and engagingly drawn by Altick. 

In tracing the reader’s progress through the alleyways as well as the 
boulevards of Victorianism, Altick does not forego the pleasures of anecdote 
and gossip: The English Common Reader is replete with vignettes that serve 
as experiential epiphanies of Victorian reading habits. But his reliance upon 
more substantial sources (e.g., Hansard) plus his concise, clear language en- 
able him to pick off the points of his thesis with precision and authority. The 
final result is a book that is both informative and entertaining. Since his 
thesis, however, touches upon but does not fully explore its many ramifica- 
tions, it is probably inevitable that he should leave areas of unmapped 
territory. Such major best sellers as the Vestiges of Creation and the Origin of 
Species receive no mention; scientific works which sold in the hundreds of 
thousands, such as those of Huxley, enticed the highbrows while they also 
excited the lowbrows whose record Altick compiles. Still, such criticism may 
not be entirely valid or fair for, as Altick observes, ‘““There is room for literally 
hundreds of studies of topics which are here merely sketched.” In addition, 
then, to satisfying his purpose of systematically analyzing and documenting 
the growth of the mass reading public, and in addition to producing a work 
that will be as instructive for the social historian as it is enjoyable for the lay- 
man, Professor Altick has prepared the way for further investigation of the 
effect that social and cultural change had upon the reading habits and there- 
fore the temper of the Victorian Age. 


CuHaARLEs S. BLINDERMAN 
Southern Illinois University 
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WASHINGTON IRVING AND GERMANY. By Walter A. Reichart. Ann Arbor: 

University of Michigan Press, 1957. Pp. 212 (frontispiece). $5. 

The final paragraph of Walter A. Reichart’s Washington Irving and Germany 
indicates the importance of this intensive study of a limited phase of Irving’s 
life even more clearly than Professor Reichart’s avowal of purpose in his pref- 
ace. The preface puts the matter this way: “|[Irving] set out for Germany with 
a specific purpose: to collect material for a ‘German Sketch Book.’ To examine 
how he came to make such plans, how he toured Germany and Austria in 
1822-23 and spent half a year in Dresden before returning to the onerous task 
of writing the Tales of a Traveller, and how much these travels influenced his 
work is the purpose of this study.” At the conclusion of his book, Professor 
Reichart writes: “And so Irving, the first American literary ambassador to the 
Old World, did not merely borrow from German sources, but himself inspired 
younger writers in Germany. Such literary interrelations were a new develop- 
ment... .” Irving was indeed our first important literary man to become a 
backtrailer to Europe in the sense that he consciously exposed himself to 
literary influences which he regarded as alien. As such he is to be distinguished 
from those Americans, natives of Europe, who in the preceding two centuries 
had maintained a continuity of culture across the Atlantic and from Amer- 
ica’s eighteenth-century scientists and statesmen whose culture had a dis- 
tinctly cosmopolitan cast. In addition, Irving was elder brother to the “‘lite- 
rary pioneers,” including Bancroft, Longfellow, and Motley, whose European 
travels Orie W. Long recorded in 1935. As the first of a long line of notable 
American writers exposed to European influence, Irving is important. (Of 
first-rank American writers in the nineteenth century, only Poe, Thoreau, 
Whitman, and Dickinson were not influenced by European travel.) But more 
than that, the present study puts on record in unusual detail the precise 
physiology of this characteristic American experience. 

It has long been a commonplace of our literary history that Irving’s 
sentimental romanticism was in large part the product of his European travels. 
In addition, many of the details of Irving’s various trips to Europe have been 
available to the general reader in the biographies of Pierre Irving, George S. 
Hellman, and Stanley T. Williams. What Professor Reichart does is to docu- 
ment the travels, friendships, reading, book-buying, and theater-going of 
Irving’s European years from 1815 to 1824, with special emphasis on the final 
three years of this period. Furthermore, the political, social, and intellectual 
milieu of Dresden during Irving’s stay there in the winter of 1822-23 is re- 
produced in ampler detail than in any previous study of Irving. Professor 
Reichart, in retracing Irving’s travels in Austria and Germany, was able to 
examine evidence of Irving’s stay in Dresden before the city was destroyed in 
World War II. Using entries in the journals and examining the German 
books in the Sunnyside library, he has reconstructed Irving’s German studies 
in such a way as to show the limited state of his familiarity with the German 
language, and to estimate within reasonable limits the extent of his reading in 
German literature. Finally, he has tabulated and annotated the theater per- 
formances which Irving attended in Germany. What we have, therefore, is a 
remarkably well-documented exposition of the process by which literary in- 
fluences are transmitted from an older culture to a representative of a younger 
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one. In this instance, we discover some of the experiences that were instru- 
mental in converting Irving from the retrospective neoclassic satirist of 
Salmagundi and Knickerbocker’s History to the sentimental romanticist of 
The Sketch Book and Tales of a Traveller. Not all of the impulses toward 
romanticism are depicted, for the relationship with Washington Allston is not 
mentioned, nor does Reichart propose to assess the impact of such other 
experiences as Irving’s travels in England and Spain. Again, Irving’s response 
to Europe represents but one variety of effect from exposure to the older 
culture, for, as Professor Reichart points out, Irving was content to restrict 
his inquiries to the picturesque surfaces of the Old World, and was virtually 
untouched by the powerful currents of German romantic philosophy which 
were so important in shaping the philosophical romanticism of Emerson. Yet 
Washington Irving and Germany is a case study in cross-cultural influences for 
all that, and Professor Reichart rather too modestly eschews the task of 
suggesting the broader implications of his work, in favor of concentrating his 
attention on the immediate, demonstrable fact. 

An example of the way in which patient accumulation of fact can illumi- 
nate an old controversy occurs in the re-examination of the sources of “Rip 
Van Winkle.” Almost at once after the publication of The Sketch Book, the 
origins in German legend of this famous Irving tale were pointed out, and 
Irving felt impelled, in his next book, Bracebridge Hall, to defend himself 
against an implied charge of plagiarism. He had, as a matter of fact, appended 
a note to “Rip Van Winkle” in its original Sketch Book appearance suggesting 
that it was derived from “a little German superstition about the Emperor 
Frederick der Rothbart, and the Kypphauser mountain.” This note would 
appear to be misleading if one assumes, as has been usual heretofore, that 
Irving’s source was Otmar’s Volkssagen, and at least one recent scholar has 
implied that Irving compounded his crime by deliberately drawing a red 
herring across the trail. But, Professor Reichart shows, Irving used J. G. 
Biisching’s Volkssagen, Marchen und Legenden, an 1812 edition of which 
remains in Irving’s Sunnyside library. (S. T. Williams had recorded the date 
of this work as 1821, and supposed, therefore, that Irving could not have used 
it as a source for The Sketch Book.) Biisching’s arrangement of material is such 
that Irving’s reference to the enchanted emperor is a perfectly justified 
explanation, rather than a further falsification. 

In writing of “Rip Van Winkle,” “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” and 
“The Spectre Bridegroom,” Professor Reichart deals once again with the 
problem of Irving’s originality and of the extent to which the American short 
story, allegedly a New World invention, is derivative from the German tale. 
Reichart shows little of the indignation that H. A. Pochmann expressed in 
his 1930 article on Irving’s German sources, over the extent and literalness of 
Irving’s borrowings and over the contention that the short story is an Amer- 
ican product. He is inclined, rather, to emphasize even more than Stanley 
Williams did in his Life that Irving’s transplantation of the first two of these 
tales to the Hudson Valley, his addition of American local color, and his 
employment of characteristic whimsy, all justify his appropriation of already 
widely diffused popular legends. What deserves further investigation is the 
extent to which Irving may have used materials from the already established 
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tradition of American humor. His Ichabod Crane, he tells us, is a Connecticut 
Yankee, and Ichabod’s resemblance to Jason Newcome in Cooper’s Satanstoe 
suggests that both writers were drawing on a common character stereotype. 

Indeed, the infusion of American materials into “Rip Van Winkle” and 
“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” may very well acount for their vitality and 
superiority to “The Spectre Bridegroom” and to Tales of a Traveller. I do not 
mean to claim any superior virtue for American subject matter as such, but 
simply to suggest that Irving’s Catskill and Hudson Valley settings were the 
vivid product of his immersion in the life of the region. These native materials, 
surely, account for the peculiar charm of the two sketches far more credibly 
than do the story outlines so thoroughly converted from their German ori- 
ginals. Thus when Irving went to Germany, he was mistaken to hope that 
he could repeat his Sketch Book success merely by finding more legends re- 
corded in German collections. He might just as well have worked from books 
imported to America, or from volumes in Scott’s Abbottsford library, for 
he did not immerse himself in the life of the German folk, and hence could not 
cast his peculiar melancholy spell over customs, characters, and scenes which 
he had himself observed. Professor Reichart records Irving’s intention to “get 
into the confidence of every old woman I meet in Germany and get from her, 
her budget of wonderful stories,” in emulation of the German folklorist, 
Musius. But as a matter of fact Irving did not make first-hand collections of 
tales from the countryside. Instead he became involved in the social life of 
the Saxon capital and only on rare occasions did he see the countryside at all. 
Thus his German legends in Tales of a Traveller remained dry husks, and he 
was never able to infuse the blood of life into them. Indeed, such materials for 
this volume as came from other than German sources show symptoms of the 
same desiccation. Irving’s difficulty, then, was not so much that the distrac- 
tions of social life, the unfulfilled love affair with Emily Foster—here retold 
with little addition—or the return of a chronic ailment directly prevented his 
writing in Dresden or in Paris, but that these difficulties forbade his familiariz- 
ing himself with the German landscape and with the first-hand sources of 
legend. When in 1829 Irving dressed out the old Moorish legends of Spain 
with his own fairly intimate knowledge of the Spanish people and of Spanish 
history, the result in The Alhambra was far more effective than Tales of a 
Traveller. 

The real virtue of Professor Reichart’s work, then, lies in its thorough 
documentation of German influences long recognized in Irving’s work. In 
some instances he has been able to correct misconceptions about the nature 
and extent of Irving’s indebtedness to German legend. The study which he 
promises of how Irving inspired young German writers should fill out and 
balance this account of intercultural influences. 


A. Lynn ALTENBERND 
University of Illinois 


Tue Letters oF JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE TO MARGARET FULLER. Edited by 
John Wesley Thomas (Britannica et America. Band 11). Hamburg: Cram, 
de Gruyter and Co., 1957. Pp. 157. DM. 12. 


James Freeman Clarke, as Professor Thomas explains in the brief preface to 
his volume, was a Unitarian minister (Harvard, Class of 1829), the founder, in 
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Louisville, of the first Transcendentalist journal, The Western Messenger, and 
a close student of German philosophy and literature of the romantic period. 
“Tt must have been a kind fate,” writes Thomas, “which, at the moment when 
Clarke’s interest was caught by the new philosophy and literature,” brought 
him into association with Margaret Fuller, “the one who could best share his 
studies.” 

The course of this association from its beginning in 1829 to its close, 
apparently a year or so before Margaret’s tragic death in 1850, may be fol- 
lowed in the seventy-five letters here printed. Only Clarke’s side of the cor- 
respondence is represented, but we may judge from it that their friendship 
was a warm, even tender one. It was, none the less, rigorously Platonic, at 
least on Clarke’s part. In his letter of September 8, 1834, he was obliged to 
admonish Margaret, who was threatening to discontinue the friendship: ‘“Do 
not determine that if we are not all to each other we shall be nothing.” 

The editor asserts for these letters that they “are of interest not only for 
the biographical data concerning Margaret Fuller and Clarke which they 
supply, but also for the extensive discussions of the many literary men and 
philosophers whom they were reading; the remarks concerning existing social 
and cultural conditions, the references to their mutual friends, Bronson Alcott, 
Allston, Orestes Brownson, William Henry Channing, Emerson, Henry 
Hedge, George Keats, Harriet Martineau, John Howard Payne, Elizabeth 
Peabody, George Ripley, Dr. Spurzheim, Henry Ware, and others; and the 
numerous translations and original poems which Clarke includes.” This is 
true enough, but about many of these persons there is only passing comment, 
and there is really little in the letters of any considerable biographical or 
critical value about any except Clarke himself. As for Clarke’s original poems, 
the less said the better. 

In this connection the editor might have pointed out that parts of six 
of the letters which he publishes (presumably for the first time) are given in 
Edward Everett Hale’s James Freeman Clarke: Autobiography, Diary and 
Correspondence (1891). The present edition enables us to see that Hale’s 
versions are so inaccurate as to be little more than paraphrases of Clarke’s 
words. Thomas’ text itself, however, is not without its inaccuracies, They are 
perhaps inescapable in any attempt to reduce manuscript to the printed page. 
Nonetheless, we might have asked better of our editor than to read “not 
of love” for “not want of love” (p. 142); “fleeting smile” for “flitting smile”’ 
(p. 143); “Kroton” for “Newton” (ibid.); and “Pia Nova” for “Pio Nono” 
(p. 146, with a footnote, “Probably a reference to Mazzini”’). Further, the 
sort of note which explains (p. 68) Silvio Pellico merely as “Italian author” 
is valueless. In addition, an examination of photostats of just a few of the 
letters indicates that Thomas regularly makes silent alterations in Clarke’s 
spelling and punctuation. An index, if only to names alluded to in the Preface, 
would have gone far toward redressing these editorial shortcomings. 

Clarke’s letters to Margaret Fuller do not materially advance our knowl- 
edge or understanding of Transcendentalism. But they do effectively call our 
attention again to the still untold story of Margaret and her Marchese Ossoli, 
and they cause us to take another, and more understanding, look at James 
Freeman Clarke and his role as a Transcendentalist. American scholarship 
should be grateful to the English Seminars of the Universities of Hamburg 
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and Marburg/Lahn for publishing Mr. Thomas’ work and for their continuing 
effective support of American studies. 


GrorGE PerrceE CLARK 
University of Illinois 


Mark TWAIN OF THE Enterprise. Edited by Henry Nash Smith, with the 
assistance of Frederick Anderson. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1957. Pp. 240. $6. 


Mark Twain headed west in the spring of 1861 and spent the next five years 
of his life in Nevada and California. The famous trip with his brother Orion 
Clemens, newly appointed secretary to the governor of Nevada Territory, is 
the nucleus of Roughing It. Twain had already been a typesetter, newspaper 
writer, and Mississippi steamboat pilot; in the next few years he would be- 
come a prospector, legislative reporter for the Virginia City Enterprise, travel 
writer, and lecturer. His years in the Washoe area were almost as important to 
his later development as a creative writer as the whaling ship period in the 
South Pacific was to Herman Melville. 

But fifteen months passed after Twain’s arrival in Nevada before he 
joined the staff of the Enterprise. In the interim he had succumbed to the 
mining fever of the time and had tried to make his fortune prospecting for 
gold and silver with signal unsuccess. In September, 1862, he began to write 
for the Virginia City newspaper, and he remained a staff member of the 
Enterprise until his departure from Nevada in May, 1864. During the twenty 
months of his employment he wrote hundreds of column inches of copy, 
much of it lost today or completely unidentifiable. Divided into categories, 
his work consisted of routine local items or hoaxes, occasional unsigned 
editorials, letters to the paper from various places in which he was temporarily 
resident, and fairly complete reports of the activities of the constitutional 
convention and the territorial legislature meeting in Carson City in 1863 
(Nevada was admitted as a state in 1864). 

No file of the Virginia City Enterprise before 1865 is known to be extant. 
Some of Twain’s contributions to it have survived because they were re- 
printed by other newspapers, but up to the present none of his work in the 
Enter prise was known in its original form. In 1954 the University of California 
acquired a miscellaneous collection of Mark Twain material from the heirs of 
Anita Moffett, Twain’s grandniece. Included were four scrapbooks which 
contained clippings from the Enterprise. These clippings, representing some 
thirty letters or dispatches not previously republished, make up the bulk of the 
present volume. In addition Professor Henry Nash Smith has included some 
relevant material from other Nevada papers and several letters of Twain to 
his brother Orion. The book is as complete a collection as we are ever likely 
to have of Mark Twain’s contributions to the Virginia City newspaper. 

In subject matter the letters are often of merely local and ephemeral in- 
terest. Many mining camp personalities are mentioned, journalistic feuds are 
carried on, and there is more than one example of Twain’s ability to magnify 
or invent news when none existed. On the other hand, Twain’s account of the 
efforts to tax the mines, to locate the mint, and to whip the territorial legisla- 
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ture into a productive body has genuine historical importance. But most 
valuable to the student of Twain is the evidence afforded by this volume of 
his progress as a writer: his selection of material, his choice of sharp details, 
his use of specific and arresting language, and his growing command of irony 
and humor. Readers of Twain have long been familiar with his liking for ex- 
aggeration and understatement. Both qualities are readily apparent in these 
early newspaper columns. 

Professor Smith has been admirably thorough in presenting this material. 
In an introductory chapter of about thirty pages he provides the necessary 
background for understanding the newspaper stories, and he devotes an addi- 
tional fifteen pages to bibliographical annotation. Probably most useful of all 
is a seven-page section of capsule biographies in which each of the major 
figures alluded to in the text is identified. All in all, Mark Twain of the “Enter- 
prise” is a significant supplement to our knowledge of Twain during a crucial 
formative period of his life. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 


JoserpH Conrap AT Mip-Century: EpITIONs AND STUDIES, 1895-1955. By 
Kenneth A. Lohf and Eugene P. Sheehy. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1957. Pp. xiii+-114. $s. 


Conradians will be grateful for this full checklist of editions, books, and 
articles. Not a descriptive bibliography, the first section of the book merely 
lists English and foreign language publications of Conrad’s fiction. This sec- 
tion is followed by one on “Bibliography” and another on “Memorial Issues 
of Periodicals”; but the main bulk of the volume is taken up by the section 
on criticism of Conrad—first a general section, and then one alphabetically 
arranged by the titles to Conrad’s volumes. It is this long section on Conrad 
criticism which makes the book a useful reference tool. As the authors point 
out, “usefulness” is in large part a matter of completeness. By and large the 
work is a real success. Here the student will find references to nearly a thou- 
sand Conradian studies in addition to tabulations of contemporary reviews of 
the books as they appeared. 

There are, of course, a few omissions, but Lohf and Sheehy have been 
very thorough and have been especially successful in locating foreign language 
studies of the English-Polish author. They have also been quite accurate. A 
spot check reveals some errors, as one might expect, but none so radical that 
the work in question cannot be located easily. An example is the serial publica- 
tion of The Secret Agent, which appeared in Ridgway’s, not Ridgeway’s, and 
was finished with the December 15, 1906 issue, not the January 12, 1907 issue. 
The claim to have verified all entries except those so indicated must, therefore, 
be suspect, but few serious errors seem to have developed. An example of omis- 
sion from the book is Carl H. Grabo’s The Technique of the Novel (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928), which in addition to a general study of Con- 
rad contains a very interesting section on The Rover. 

The editors are certainly right in feeling that what one wants from such 
a book is usefulness, and one could wish that they had followed up that prin- 
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ciple by a more complete system of annotation. Some indication of the con- 
tents of certain books and articles would have saved students much time. At 
the least, Lohf and Sheehy could have been more generous in their cross refer- 
ences. For example, they have twenty entries under Lord Jim, but certain im- 
portant studies of that novel are buried in the general section. Joseph Warren 
Beach’s Twentieth Century Novel, Donald Davidson’s “Joseph Conrad’s 
Directed Indirections,” and J. D. Gordon’s Joseph Conrad (to name just 
three) should also have been listed under Lord Jim. There is no special indica- 
tion in their titles that they bear directly on that novel. 

Of course to ask full annotation of every book and article on Conrad is to 
ask the impossible. Perhaps, though, the editors might have developed their 
index into a handier device. They have listed Conrad’s short stories and essays 
individually in the index so that one can find the studies of them, as arranged 
by volume titles in the criticism section of the book. Might not that system 
have been broadened to refer the student of Conrad to books and articles 
which contain important studies of particular novels, though their titles do not 
reveal that fact? To illustrate with Lord Jim again, Lohf and Sheehy’s index 
directs us by entry number to the main sections on Lord Jim. Might it not 
also have referred the reader, by entry number only, to Beach, Davidson, 
Gordon, among others? 

All this is not to deny the book’s very real value. It is a very good 
checklist and is nearly exhaustive. Lohf and Sheehy even list film versions of 
the fiction. The only category they overlook, which one might seriously ask 
for, is a census of the known Conrad manuscripts. Joseph Conrad at Mid- 
Century will doubtless prove of real service to all students of Conrad. 


Bruce HARKNESS 
University of Illinois 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE DER DEUTSCHEN LITERATURWISSENSCHAFT, 10945-1953. 
Bearbeitet von Hanns W. Eppelsheimer. Frankfurt am Main: Vittorio 
Klostermann, 1957. Pp. xxxii+550. Paper, DM 48.50, Cloth 52.50. 


DEUTSCHLAND UND DIE DEUTSCHEN IM ENGLISCH-SPRACHIGEN SCHRIFTTUM, 
1948-1955. Eine Bibliographie bearbeitet von Richard Ménnig. Heraus- 
gegeben von Inter Nationes E. V., Bonn. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1957. Pp. x+147. DM 12. 


With the Jahresbericht iiber die wissenschaftlichen Erscheinungen auf dem 
Gebiete der neueren deutschen Literatur almost twenty years in arrears despite 
recent resumption of activity by its editors, Eppelsheimer’s bibliography is 
truly a godsend. Now at least an eight year span of the painful biblicgraphical 
void that has handicapped our work is comprehensively bridged, and we only 
hope that the promised continuations will come forth promptly. 

As the title implies, Eppelsheimer actually covers the external scope of 
both Jahresberichte, the above named, and the Jahresbericht iiber die wissen- 
schaftlichen Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der germanischen Philologie, thus 
automatically enhancing the intrinsic value of his undertaking. Creating a 
subject arrangement of his own, he furthermore transcends, in line with a 
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“new look” concept of bibliography, the internal scope of the Jahresberichte, 
first by including not only strictly scholarly items, but pertinent contributions 
by philosophers, sociologists, theologians and, above all, poets, writers and 
essayists, and second, by taking into full account the fruits of the vital and 
widely demonstrated concern with contemporary literature. Whether or not 
there is full argreement on Eppelsheimer’s theory of what constitutes up-to- 
date bibliographical adequacy, the merits of his bibliography, which is de- 
signed to serve the “ganzen Kreis der auf literatur-bibliographische Informa- 
tion Angewiesenen,” are undeniable. 

Eppelsheimer frankly acknowledges certain unavoidable omissions in his 
present offering and promises to bring the necessary addenda in the sequels to 
follow. Putting the matter of omissions to the test with respect to American 
items, we find, to be sure, that some pertinent dissertations failed to receive 
the attention of the respective compiler. This we would hardly consider a 
serious state of affairs, and whatever other quantitative defects there may 
exist, they are certainly not conspicuous. Indeed, if the results of our thorough 
examination of one limited section, namely American Schiller-scholarship, be 
a true indication, practically nothing has been overlooked. It would be a 
pleasure to be able to report that the compiler’s accuracy is commensurate 
with his quantitative thoroughness, the attainment of which undoubtedly was 
facilitated by the reliability of the annual PMLA bibliography. But here we 
are disappointed. Thus, Immerwahr’s article, ‘““The Subjectivity or Objectivity 
of F. Sch’s Poetic Irony” (p. 238), concerns itself not with Schiller but with 
Friedrich Schlegel and consequently does not belong here; E. E. Bohning’s 
article, ““Goethe’s and Schiller’s Interpretation of Beauty,” appeared not in 
the Partisan Review as stated, but in the German Quarterly; and A. O. Love- 
joy’s Essays in the History of Ideas was published in 1948, not in 1952. We 
hazard no guess as to just how representative this sample of errors might be 
of the over-all picture. Suffice it to surmise that extensive sampling would 
reveal more. But as annoying and perhaps inexcusable as such faulty entries 
may be, in the light of the scope of Eppelsheimer’s praiseworthy contribution 
it would be unfair to use or rather misuse them as harsh indictments. Eppels- 
heimer has done us a fine service and deserves our full gratitude. 


No less welcome than the above, at least to the people interested in 
Anglo-German literary and general relations, is the bibliography compiled 
by Ménnig, who in 1952 gave us another helpful tool in the form of his 
Amerika und England im deutschen, dsterreichischen und schweiserischen 
Schrifttum der Jahre 1945-1949. Like Eppelsheimer, Ménnig intends to con- 
tinue his present undertaking at regular intervals. 

Ménnig lists (1) books in English about Germany (1499 entries), (2) 
books by German-speaking as well as non-German writers translated from the 
German into English (2364 entries), (3) text books and German-English 
dictionaries used in German courses in England and America, (4) bilingual 
publications, (5) nontrade publications, mostly official in character, written 
in English and dealing with Germany, and (6) newspapers, periodicals, and 
press services reporting regularly on Germany. The fields covered amount to 
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thirty-four and take in the humanities, the sciences, technology, law, educa- 
tion, medicine, the arts, etc., and several peripheral aspects of cultural life. 
All-inclusiveness is obviously the aim, and to judge from some spot checking, 
the degree of thoroughness leaves nothing to be desired. I have compared 
Ménnig’s respective listings with my own complete bibliography of post- 
war belletristic and other writings translated from German into English and 
found nothing missing. 

Exemplary and therefore laudable as Ménnig’s workmanship is, however, 
his attempt at all-inclusiveness is not without questionable aspects. Why, we 
must ask, should books by non-German writers, first translated into German 
and then from German into English, be included here? And if they must be 
included, should they not at least be given a special sign of recognition? 
To cite a case in point, there are the two novels Abyss (another title: The 
Dusty Death) and The Burned Bramble (another title: Wind and the Flame) by 
Manés Sperber. Because of the author’s given name, we may entertain some 
doubt as to his being German, but we cannot be sure unless we turn elsewhere 
for definite information. And indeed, a bit of special research reveals that 
Sperber is a Hungarian who now lives in France. Whatever the justification 
for including such books may be, we fail to detect it. Is it that they deal with 
Germany or the Germans? But that argument would hardly apply to, let us 
say, the Face of the Mother, a book written by another Hungarian (Cardinal 
Mindszenty) and also listed by Ménnig. 

The orientational value of the bibliography is most regrettably impaired 
by the fact that the German titles of the books translated are not stated. The 
absence of these titles leaves one also in the dark, of course, about the date 
of publication of the originals. Thus, to mention but one implication of this, 
a person interested in finding out precisely what of postwar German literature 
is available in English translation will not be readily helped by this bibliog- 
raphy. And that is too bad. 

By the same token that the compiler of a bibliography like Ménnig’s is 
faced with troublesome items and decisions, the reviewer is faced with the 
task of raising troublesome questions and criticisms. In the present case we 
shall limit ourselves to one more such question. Are we to assume that each 
English title under a German author’s name without the sign “Tr.” means that 
the book was originally written in English? The example of the entries under 
Vicki Baum would seem to indicate that, but one cannot be as sure as one 
would like to be since there is neither a pertinent statement of policy nor some 
special sign. And finally a rather minor point: unless I am mistaken, Walter 
Mehring’s Lost Library, marked “Tr.,” was actually translated from the 
manuscript rather than a printed original. If this be correct, there would 
naturally exist no possibility of comparing the translation with the original, 
a fact of enough consequence, it seems to me, to call attention to in the bibliog- 
raphy. 

Well aware of the compiler’s various technical problems, we would be 
remiss in our duty and fairness not to express, by way of a final comment, 
our great indebtedness to Ménnig. 


Joun R. Frey 
University of Illinois 
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Die FIsCHEREITERMINOLOGIE IM URKUNDENBUCH VON STADT UND Amt ZuG, 
1352 BIS 1528. Von Peter Dalcher. (Beitrige zur schweizerdeutschen 
Mundartforschung, VII). Frauenfeld: Huber, 1957. Pp. xxxx+200. 
S.Fr. 14.50/DM 14. 

Der Inhalt dieses sowohl fiir die deutsche Lexikographie als auch die hi- 

storische Mundartforschung wichtigen Werkes ist folgender. Auf eine Einlei- 

tung mit Urkunden- und Literaturverzeichnis (S. 1x-xxxx) folgt zunachst 
der Darstellende Teil, in welchem die Fischnamen (S. 1-67), die Bezeichnun- 
gen der Fischfanggerite (S. 68-113) und allerlei Einzelheiten, z.B. Worter 
fiir Schiff und Ausdriicke fiir Fangorte (S. 114-65), semantisch untersucht 
werden. Ein “Ergebnisse” betitelter Teil (S. 166-82) bietet eine systematische 

Zusammenstellung und Gruppierung der vorher erérterten Fragen, wobei 

wenn mdglich auch eine Deutung versucht wird. Ein Anhang (S. 183-99) 

enthialt ein grammatisches Register und einen Wortindex. Das Verbreitungs- 

gebiet von zwei Fischnamen, Egli und Balchen, wird kartographisch veran- 
schaulicht (S. 17, 50). Innerhalb eines Kapitels wird jedes Stichwort in einem 
besondern Abschnitt untersucht, wobei die Darstellung auf folgendem An- 
ordnungsschema beruht: 1. Belege, 2. Bedeutung, 3. Verbreitung des Wortes 

(zeitlich, geographisch, sprachschichtmafig), 4. formale Fragen, 5. Etymo- 

logie, 6. besondere Fragen. 

Die Fischnamen und Bezeichnungen von Fischfanggeriten einer zeitlich 
(1352-1528) und raumlich (Stadt und Amt Zug) geschlossenen Urkunden- 
gruppe bilden den stofflichen Mittelpunkt der Arbeit. Zum Vergleich werden 
aber auch gedruckte Urkunden benachbarter Gebiete aus der Zeit vor 1352 
und nach 1528 herangezogen. 

Die grundlegende Aufgabe fiir den Verfasser war, die urkundlichen 
Texte zu verstehen und aus dem Textzusammenhang heraus die genaue 
Bedeutung der fraglichen Fachwérter oder volkstiimlichen Ausdriicke zu 
bestimmen. Dieser Aufgabe hat er sich aufs vorziiglichste entledigt. Es gelang 
ihm so gut, da er die fiir diesen Zweck einzig richtige Bestimmungsmethode 
anwandte, nimlich miihsame, zeitraubende philologische Feinarbeit. Dabei 
war er sich dessen bewuft, da® er sich nicht vom heutigen Sprachgefihl 
verleiten lassen, anderseits aber auch nicht Ungehériges in den Text hinein- 
lesen durfte. In jedem Falle war fiir ihn nur die jeweilige Situation der Belege 
im Text mafgebend. Zur gliicklichen Lésung der Aufgabe befahigte ihn 
griindliche Beherrschung des Spatmittelhochdeutschen sowie gute Kenntnis 
der Mundarten und der einschliigigen Realien. Die peinlich genaue Methode 
der wissenschaftlichen (zoologischen) Identifizierung der Fische kann an der 
Behandlung der Bezeichnung Balchen in ihrem Verhiltnis zu Albel (S. 44-54) 
recht schén beobachtet werden. 

Ein Ergebnis von Dalchers Arbeit ist zuniichst, daf Bohnenbergers 
“Gesetz der Appellative,” wonach dieselbe Sache von denselben Personen 
derselben Zeit nur mit einem Wort bezeichnet wird (in Germania, Fest- 
schrift fiir E. Sievers 1925, S. 130), innerhalb des engern Bereiches dieser 
Untersuchung Bestitigung findet. 

Das zahlenmiGige Ergebnis an zugerischen Bezeichnungen aus dem 
Zeitraum 1352-1528 ist folgendes: 14 Fischnamen (Aal, Albel, Balchen, Egli, 
Fisch, Glissen, Hasel, Hecht, Hiirling, Kettling, Nase, Rotel, Roten, Zinsfisch), 
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22 Ausdriicke fiir Fischfanggeriite (Aalschnur, Angel, Angelrute, Bare, Egli- 
schnur, Pach, Fallriische, Fischgarn, Garn, Hechtbiire, Hechinets, Hechtschnur, 
Hochgarn, Jagnets, Kritse, Nets, Rotelschnur, Schnur, Stétsbire, Triechtergarn, 
Uberschlacht, Ziig), 4 oder 5 fiir Schiffe (Far, Gefert ?, Nauen, Schiff, W eidling) 
und 8 Bezeichnungen von Fangplitzen (Fischens, Fischsats, Furre, Kett, 
Nasenstrich, See, Strich, Zug). Diese Liste zeigt bekannte und seltene, allge- 
mein gebriuchliche und ausgestorbene Wérter nebeneinander. Von den be- 
handelten Warten ist nur eines, nimlich Fisch, direktes indogermanisches 
(speziell westindogermanisches) Erbwort. Nase ist indogermanisch als Be- 
zeichnung eines Kérperteils, nicht aber als Fischname. 14 Wérter sind nach- 
weisbar germanisch bzw. westgermanisch. Die meisten der verbleibenden 
WoOrter sind nur innerhalb des Deutschen belegt. Als Lehnwort aus dem 
Lateinischen anerkennt der Verfasser nur Bare ‘aus Weiden oder aus Draht 
geflochtener, langgestreckter Fangkorb’ bzw. ‘gré®eres, aus Garn gestricktes, 
gew. tiber drei Reifen gespanntes, trichterférmiges Netz’ ( <lat. péra), Nauen, 
Triechter (in Triechtergarn) und Zins (in Zinsfisch). Nicht geklirt sei die 
Etymologie von Albel, Balchen und Fischensz (S. 168). 

Der Fischereiwortschatz der ausgezogenen Urkunden ist in hohem Mafe 
regional gefairbt. Oberdeutsch-alamannisch (die nurschweizerischen Belege 
mit eingerechnet) sind etwa 45 v.H., auf das Gebiet der heutigen Schweiz be- 
schrinkt etwa 22 v.H. Der regionale Charakter wird zusiatzlich betont durch 
die Tatsache, da einzelne Wérter in Spezialverwendungen erscheinen, die 
einen geringern Geltungsbereich aufweisen als die Normalbedeutungen. Nur 
zugerisch nachweisbar sind Kettling und Fallriische, nur schweizerisch (zum 
Teil auf einzelne Seen und Fliisse beschrinkt) Balchen, Glissen, Zinsfisch(?), 
Kritse, Statsbire, Uberschlacht, Fischsats, Kett und Triechter. Nicht nur schwei- 
zerisch, sondern weiterhin alamannisch-oberdeutsch sind Egli, Hiirling, Roten, 
Rotel, Bare, Eglischnur, Rételschnur, Nauen, Weidling, Far und Fischens. 

Um festzustellen, inwiefern der aufgefundene Fischereiwortschatz nur 
auf die Sondersprache der Fischer beschrinkt und Nichtfischern fremd sei, 
untersuchte der Verfasser (S. 169 f.) sein Vorkommen in der mhd. und 
spitmhd. Literatur und fand 6 Fischnamen, 6 Geriatebezeichnungen, 4 
Schiffsbezeichnungen und 3 Bezeichnungen von Fangplitzen “literarisch” 
bezeugt. Das hei®t, da sich von seinem Wortmaterial etwa drei Fiinftel 
literarisch nicht nachweisen lassen. Wenn man von den Komposita (wie 
Zinsfisch, Fischgarn, Hechinetz) absieht, verringert sich der literarisch nicht 
belegbare Anteil auf etwas weniger als die Hialfte des gesammelten Wort- 
bestandes. 

In bezug auf die Textinterpretation habe ich zwei Bemerkungen zu 
machen. S. 23 in dem Beleg vom Walensee aus dem Jahre 1495 (su den eglin 
oder wit ougen) zeigt das Wértchen oder Identitét von eglin und wit ougen 
(=witougen) an. Im Mhd. und Spatmhd. fiihrt oder sehr haufig ein Synonym 
ein. Oft wird dadurch eine deutsche Erklarung fiir ein Fremdwort gegeben 
oder eine deutsche Neubildung (Neologismus) zum erstenmal eingefiihrt. 
Im vorliegenden Falle aber wird das bodenstindige Wort zuerst genannt und 
dann eine fremde Namenvariante mit derselben zoologischen Bedeutung 
beigefiigt. Der Verfasser gibt die Méglichkeit dieser Erklirung zu, hilt sie 
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aber fiir “nicht sehr wahrscheinlich,” da er keine Fischbezeichnung Weitauge 
auftreiben kann. So kommt er denn auch S. 24 zum Schlusse, die ganze Frage 
nach Form und Bedeutur.* von witouge miisse bis zum Auffinden weiterer 
Belege zurtickgestellt werden. Ubrigens sei darauf hingewiesen, daf die dis- 
junktive Bedeutung ‘oder’ in den vorliegenden Urkunden meistens mit old 
wiedergegeben wird, z.B. S.95 (Urkunde vom Jahre 1451) sin erben old jeman 
‘seine Erben oder sonst jemand’ und S. 90 (Urkunde vom Jahre 1501) es sig 
uff wasser old land ‘es sei auf dem Wasser oder am Lande.’—Anderseits ver- 
stehe ich nicht recht, wie der Verfasser S. 27 dazukommt, fiir das Bindewort 
und (im Ausdruck keine glisen und hiirlig) tiberhaupt die Méglichkeit in 
Betracht zu ziehen, da es Identitat von glisen und hiirlig bezeichnen kénnte, 
um so mehr als er diese Méglichkeit dann selbst verwirft. Er dachte natiirlich 
an die im Spatmhd. sehr gelaufige Stilgewohnheit, Einzelbegriffe, selbst at- 
tributive Bezeichnungen, durch je zwei approximativ-synonyme Worter 
auszudriicken, z.B. zartlich und hiibschlich ‘recht behutsam’ oder den spiegel 
der gotheit und der gitlichen majestat. Vgl. Rez. JEGP, xxxtv (1935), S. 591.— 
Diese beiden Kleinigkeiten sind Anzeichen der peinlich genauen Arbeits- 
methode des Verfassers. 

Nicht immer gliicklich war der Verf. mit den Etymologien. Beim Worte 
Albel (S. 38-44) ist das die unmittelbare Folge der Vernachlassigung einer 
eingehenden Untersuchung der belegten Formen. Das ist auffallend, beson- 
ders wenn man damit die minuziése Behandlung der Bezeichnung Egli (S. 
15-25) vergleicht. In §80 (S. 43) erklirt er, die Formen geben zu keinen Be- 
merkungen Anla&. Das stimmt aber doch nicht. Wenn wir das Nebeneinander 
von albellen (1479), albelli, albelen (1552, 1563), albeli (1528, 1555), Albulen 
(1563, 1661) und Albeli (1890, 1922) sehen, so erheben sich auf jeden Fall 
Fragen der Betonung und des grammatischen Geschlechts, die in der Dar- 
stellung weder aufgeworfen noch beantwortet werden. Sind die Formen 
albellen und albelli nicht deutsche Anspassungen des lateinischen albellus 
(vgl. das Vorkommen dieser lat. Form S. 41, Fufnote 11)? Das moderne 
Albeli ist eine analogisch gebildete schweizerdeutsche Verkleinerungsform. 
Albule aber ist wohl Verdeutschung des lat. albula. Im Etymologieversuch ist 
nur von Albel die Rede, nicht aber von Albe, das nach Muret-Sanders, Ensy- 
klopddisches englisch-deutsches und deutsch-englisches Worterbuch, Teil II, 
S. 66 folgende Bedeutungen hat: 1. ‘white poplar (Populus alba)’; 2. ‘(Chor- 
hemd) alb, surplice’; 3. ‘(Wei®fisch) bleak (bsd. Cyprinus alburnus)’; 4. 
‘(weiBe Kuh) white cow.’ Sprach-Brockhaus gibt fiir Albe zwei Erklarungen: 
1. ‘weiSes Priestergewand,’ 2. ‘Weiffisch’ und verweist richtig auf lat. alba 
‘wei’ als Ursprung. Im Widerspruch zu allen Autoritiiten bezweifelt der 
Verf. lateinische Herkunft von mhd. albel und zieht direkte Ableitung aus 
einer idg. Wurzel albh- vor. Doch kann albel nicht von Albe getrennt werden. 
Auferdem sollte gerade der Umstand, daf$ der Ausdruck albel nur in der 
Schweiz vorkommt, zur Vorsicht mahnen, da die Schweiz derjenige Teil des 
deutschen Sprachgebietes ist, der am langsten rémisch war. Ein Wort, das 
nur in der Schweiz auftritt und allen andern deutschen Mundarten und ger- 
manischen Sprachen fehlt, kann unméglich germanisches Erbwort aus der 
indogermanischen Ursprache sein. Selbst wenn die Bezeichnung albel ur- 
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spriinglich volkstiimlich und nicht wissenschaftlich ware, muf lateinische 
Herkunft angenommen werden. Belegt sind zwei lateinische Formen mit /, 
namlich albellus und albula. 

Das Wort Fach (S. 89-96) bedeutet in der Berufssprache der Fischer eine 
Vorrichtung zum Fischfang, eine ‘Verbauung im Wasser zum Fischfang’ oder 
eine ‘Fischwehr.’ In der Schweiz soll das Wort in dieser Bedeutung (auch 
heute noch) allgemein gebrauchlich sein. Das kann aber nur fiir die Sonder- 
sprache der Fischer stimmen, da ich, obwohl ich auch Schweizer bin, diese 
Bedeutung des Wortes nicht kenne. Der alteste Beleg des Wortes stammt aus 
einer fuldischen Urkunde vom Jahre 1157, wahrend der dlteste Beleg aus der 
Schweiz erst 1210 auftritt. Der Verf. glaubt, daf die urkundlichen Belege 
geringen Anhaltspunkt dafiir bieten, daf& das Wort in die Schweiz aus dem 
mitteldeutschen Raum iibernommen worden sei; die Ubernahme miifte sich 
vor dem Auftreten schweizerischer Urkunden vollzogen haben. Dem steht 
aber wirklich nichts im Wege. Im Gegenteil, die ganze Entwicklung der deut- 
schen Schweiz weist auf fortlaufende kulturelle Einstrémung vom Norden her. 
Auferdem ist bei Berufssprachen immer mit beruflich gelenkter Verbreitung 
der Fachausdriicke zu rechnen, und Verbreitung vom Norden nach dem Siiden 
scheint auch hier wahrscheinlicher als in umgekehrter Richtung. Bei der 
etymologischen Erklirung des Wortes Fach sollte auf jeden Fall gesagt wer- 
den, dafi es auch andere Bedeutungen hat, neben der fischereitechnischen, u. 
zw. nicht nur ‘Unterabteilung (z.B. im Schrank, Biicherregal, im Fachwerk 
des Rahmenbaus),’ sondern auch (in der Weberei) ‘Offnung zwischen den 
Kettfaden, in die der SchuSfaden eingefiihrt wird.’ ‘Umschlossener Raum’ ist 
hier die Grundbedeutung, also das, wofiir man im Oberdeutschen den Aus- 
druck Einfang (vgl. auch bair. Beifang) hat. Zusammenhang mit fahen ist 
daher doch erwiagenswert. Ob aber die im Fischereiausdruck enthaltene Be- 
deutung die urspriinglichere ist, oder die raumliche, ist eine andere Frage. 
Die von den Gleichungen Hag:Gehege und deutsch Zaun:engl. town bezeugte 
Bedeutungsentwicklung braucht nicht die einzig mégliche zu sein. 

Den Fischnamen Nase halt der Verf. (S. 31) zu Unrecht fiir deutsch. Es 
handelt sich vielmehr um das lateinische Wort nasus (Maskulinum), das sich 
in der wissenschaftlichen lateinischen Bezeichnung dieses Fisches vorfindet: 
Chondrostoma nasus. Der Umstand, daf der Luzerner Cysat im Jahre 1661 
das deutsche Wort Nase als Maskulinum verwendet, ist ein unzweideutiger 
Hinweis auf seinen Ursprung. Direkt aus dem Lateinischen, und nicht aus dem 
Deutschen, stammen auch die franzésischen Bezeichnungen le nase und le 
nase. Die Form naso im (lateinischen) Ruodlieb (um 1050), die als dltester 
Beleg angefiihrt wird, ist also nicht “latinisiert,” sondern lateinisch. 

Ganz verfehit ist die Behauptung (S. 4), da® russ. piskdr’ ‘Griindling’ 
mit dem Worte Fisch etymologisch verwandt sei, wofiir sich der Verf. auf 
Triibners Deutsches Wérterbuch und Holthausen beruft. Das russische Wort 
ist eine Nebenform zu peskdr’ ‘Griindling (gobio fluviatilis oder cyprinus gobio).’ 
Daneben gibt es dialektische Nebenformen peskdén und piskén. Alle aber sind 
Ableitungen von pesék (Gen. peskd) ‘Sand,’ bedeuten also wortlich ‘Sandling.’ 

Im Literaturverzeichnis fehlen folgende Werke aus der Fischereiliteratur: 
A. Seligo, Die Fischerei in den Fliissen, Seen und Strandgewdssern Mitteleu- 
ropas (1926) und B. Benecke, Handbuch der Fischaucht und Fischerei (1886). 
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Unter den Wéorterbiichern fehit der Sprach-Brockhaus, dessen Definitionen 
durch die Mitwirkung von Fachleuten gewahrleistet sind. Nur der Kuriositat 
halber sei hier noch erwahnt die im Jahre 1590 im Verlag Dieterich Bry in 
Frankfurt a.M. erschienene deutsche Ubersetzung von Thomas Hariot’s 
Beschreibung der neuentdeckten Kolonie Virginia (heute ein Gliedstaat der 
U.S.A.), da das 13. Kapitel vom Fischfang handelt: “Wasserley weise die 
Einwohner in Virginia zu fischen pflegen.”’ Den vollen Titel des Buches s. bei 
Philip Motley Palmer, Der EinfluG der Newen Welt auf den deutschen Wort- 
schatz. 1492-1800 (Heidelberg: Winter, 1933), S. 16 f. 
ALFRED SENN 
University of Pennsylvania 


AFRIKANISCHE TRAUERSPIELE: Cleopatra. Sophonisbe. Von Daniel Casper 
von Lohenstein. Herausgegeben von Klaus Giinther Just. (Bibliothek 
des Literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, ccxcrv.) Stuttgart: Anton Hierse- 
mani, 1957. Oktavband. Pp. xx+415. Broschiert DM 58. 


Die verdienstvolle kritische Neuausgabe der Dramen Lohensteins hat mit 
der vorliegenden Publikation des Literarischen Vereins ihren Abschlué 
gefunden, Auf die Tiirkischen Trauerspiele (JEGP, Lil, 240-43) und die 
Rémischen (JEGP, tv, 146-47) folgen nun die Afrikanischen Trauerspiele. 
Die Koppelung der letzteren ist nicht nur durch den Schauplatz Afrika zu 
rechtfertigen. Allerdings war die Cleopatra Lohensteins zweites Biihnenwerk 
(erhalten in einem Druck von 1661), die Sophonisbe sein fiinftes (wahrschein- 
lich auf 1666 zu datieren), aber beide erschienen erst 1680 im Druck, und 
zwar die Cleopatra in einer durchgreifend revidierten Fassung. Die neue Aus- 
gabe stiitzt sich, wie billig, auf die Drucke von 1680 und bietet mithin ein 
einheitliches Zeugnis fiir Lohensteins gereiftes Schafffen. 

Eine andere Diskrepanz zwischen den beiden Dramen ist auf den ersten 
Blick wohl tiefergehend: zwar ist der exotische Hintergrund bei beiden der 
afrikanische Kontinent, aber in Cleopatra ist es das Agypten des Jahres 30 v. 
Chr., in Sophonisbe das bedringte Cyrtha (Cirta) des II. Punischen Krieges; 
in Cleopatra ist das Rom des Augustus der Feind, in Sophonisbe das Rom der 
Republik. Der Herausgeber verweist demgegen iiber auf den Parallelismus der 
Themen, den Giinther Miiller in dem ‘‘zermalmenden Triumph Roms in den 
todreifen Grenzreichen Agypten und Nordafrika” erkannte, und er wieder- 
holt, da® das 17. Jahrhundert die heroischen Ereignisse nicht auf ihren eigenen 
Geschichtsstufen nacherlebte, sondern als Musterbeispiele nebeneinander- 
stellte. 

SchlieBlich zeigen beide Stiicke eingeborene Heldinnen im Mittelpunkt 
der tragischen Verwicklung; diese repriisentieren das Exotische im Kampfe 
mit den rémischen Feldherren Octavius Augustus und Scipio und verkérpern 
ein besonderes barockes Ideal in der Verbindung von Herrscherin und Weib. 
Sophonisbe neigt mehr zum Penthesilea-Typus und greift selber in der Not zu 
den Waffen, Cleopatra verla&t sich auf ihr raffiniertes Intrigenspiel—beide 
aber entziehen sich nach der Niederlage der Demiitigung durch den Gegner, 
mit Giftbecher und Schlangenbif. Die ihnen verfallenen Manner Masanissa 
(Masinissa) und Antonius, kriegserprobte Militars, stehen in demselben Kon- 
flikt zwischen Erotik und Politik. Masanissa kann sich am Ende daraus be- 
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freien, Antonius geht daran zugrunde—beider Liebespassion aber halt den 
Vergleich mit der iibersteigerten Triebhaftigkeit der Titelheldinnen nicht aus. 

Im Gegensatz zu den anderen Stiicken Lohensteins waren die Afrikaner- 
dramen in philologischen Neudrucken einzusehen: Bobertag gab die Cleo- 
patra heraus, im Kiirschners Deutscher National-Litteratur, allerdings ohne 
Beriicksichtigung der Urfassung; Flemming publizierte die Sophonisbe (ohne 
Widmung und Anmerkungen) in der Deutschen Literatur in Entwicklungsreihen. 
Beide Ausgaben sind jetzt durch einige Lingen tiberholt. 

Die Stiicke sind in fiinf Abhandlungen gegliedert. In der Exposition zur 
Cleopatra ist der belagerte Antonius bereits dem Selbstmord nahe, und Octa- 
vius Augustus (“der Kaiser”) verlangt bedingungslose Kapitulation. Als 
Cleopatra erfahrt, daf$ Augustus Liebe fiir sie empfinde und da& die Beseiti- 
gung des Antonius ihn ganz gewinnen kénne, siegt die kalte Staatsraison tiber 
ihr Gefiihl: sie nimmt zum Scheine Gift, um den liebestollen Antonius zum 
Freitod zu bewegen. Die List gelingt. Nach diesem dramatischen Héhepunkt 
in der III. Abhandlung treibt die Handlung der Katastrophe zu: Cleopatra 
mu entdecken, daf der Kaiser es nicht ehrlich meint, und nach einer effekt- 
vollen letzten Unterredung greift sie zur Schlange. Die erotische Bindung an 
Antonius triumphiert doch noch iiber den duferen Sieg des Augustus.—Die 
begleitenden allegorischen Reyen zeigen am Ende eine kiihne Verkniipfung 
des nunmehr gefestigten Reiches an der Typer (so!) mit seinem Erben an 
Donau und Rhein, dem Reiche Leopolds. 

Die bibliographische Einleitung vergleicht die beiden Fassungen mit 
der vom Herausgeber zu erwartenden Genauigkeit. Die tibernommenen Teile 
der Urfassung verraten sich noch durch Eigerheiten der Rechtschreibung und 
Zeichensetzung. Die Wiedergabe versucht keine Normalisierung. In einem 
besondern Anhang finden sich dreifig spater gestrichene Stellen der Ur- 
fassung und deren rudimentére Anmerkungen. 

Sophonisbe fiihrt uns in die belagerte Hauptstadt Westnumidiens,Cyrtha. 
Ihr Kénig Syphax, Gemahl der Heldin, ist von dem ostnumidischen Masanissa, 
dem Bundesgenossen Roms, gefangen genommen. Seine Hinrichtung steht 
bevor, aber Sophonisbe beschlieSt selbst um diesen Preis weiterzukimpfen, 
ja sogar eines ihrer Kinder der Baaltis (Astarte) als Opfer anzubieten. Der 
rechtzeitig aus der Haft entkommende Syphax kann das verhindern, aber 
zwei Rémer werden auf offener Biihne geschlachtet. Trotzdem nimmt Mas- 
anissa durch Verrat die Stadt, doch wird er von inbriinstiger Liebe zur Kénigin 
erfaBt und will den jetzt eingekerkerten Syphax aus dem Wege riumen. 
Sophonisbe kommt ihm zuvor und nimmt den Platz ihres Manners ein. Als 
Masanissa den Dolch zieht, entblé&t sie ihre Briiste: der Sieger ist fortan ihr 
hériger Sklave. Aber auch sie wird in dem hochbarocken Dialog entziindet 
und willigt in die angetragene Verbindung. Die Staatsraison u n d die weib- 
liche Leidenschaft treiben sie von dem Besiegten in die Arme des Siegers. 
Der Héhepunkt der duferen und inneren Verwicklung wird in der III. Ab- 
handlung erreicht: auf der ehebrecherischen Hochzeit schickt Sophonisbe 
sich an, drei gefangene Mohren zur Siihne fiir die geopferten Rémer zu téten, 
und entdeckt in dem einen den verkleideten Syphax, der sie seinerseits fiir ihre 
Untreue erstechen will. In pathetischer Rede verteidigt sie ihre Handlungs- 
weise: sie liebt b e i d e Manner und sie bittet Syphax um Verstindnis. Aber 
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die Wahl war falsch: auf Scipios Drangen verzichtet Masanissa auf Sopho- 
nisbe und schickt ihr Gift, angeblich um sie aus der Gewalt der Rémer zu ret- 
ten. In einer groBartigen Vorschau wird der Sophonisbe durch Didos Geist 
das Schicksal Afrikas und Spaniens verkiindet (und der endliche Triumph des 
Erzhauses und Kaiser Leopolds). Das Gift ist nun willkommen, sie und ihre 
Kinder trinken es. Masanissa wird von Scipio am Selbstmord gehindert und 
von ihm mit Krone und Zepter Numidiens geschmiickt.—Die Allegorie der 
Reyen tritt zuriick vor der dick aufgetragenen Fiirstenhuldigung; selbst das 
neugefundene Amerika kniet mit den drei alten Erdteilen vor dem Throne 
Osterreichs. (Die Vermahlung Leopolds I. und der Infantin Maria Theresia 
im Jahre 1666 erméglicht die Datierung.) 

Beide Stiicke sind ‘afrikanisch’ auch in dem Sinne, daf der Dichter es 
sich etwas hat kosten lassen, ein afrikanisches Kolorit zu geben. In erster 
Linie hat er das durch die Schilderung der Tempelszenen vermocht, in denen 
der Kult der agyptischen Tiergétter bzw. die Blutopfer fiir die Mondgéttin 
vorgefiihrt werden. Die Einbalsamierung des Antonius wie die Hochzeitsriten 
bei der Vermahlung der Sophonisbe dienen dem gleichen Ziel, gewaihren aber 
auch der barocken Vorliebe fiir das Exotische willkommene Méglichkeiten. 
Bei dem gelehrten Dichter ist man es gewohnt, da alle angelesenen Details 
im Anhang ausfiihrlich belegt werden. Der Apparat verzeichnet auch zu 
diesen Anhiingen die Abweichungen der anderen Drucke. 

Was die Wiirdigung Lohensteins durch den Herausgeber angeht, die uns 
in den Tiirken- und Rémerdramen einigermafSen verzeichnet schien, so ist sie 
hier wohl leicht geiindert. Im SchluSabsatz der Einleitung (S. xx) ist nicht 
mehr die Rede von dem itibermenschlich empfindenden Tatmenschen, der 
seine Begierden heldenmaig unterdriickt, sondern von dem Rhetoriker, der 
durch Uberredung iiberwiltigen will. Damit kommen wir dem Wesen des 
Barockdramas wesentlich naher als durch die friiher versuchte Verbindung 
des dichterischen Erlebens mit der Thematik dieser Gattung und ihrer prunk- 
vollen Suada. 

Ein geplantes geopolitisches Register muGte mit Riicksicht auf die 
Kosten weggelassen werden. Der Herausgeber hat sich mit der Bearbeitung 
dieses SchluGbandes wiederum die Dankbarkeit der Barockforscher erworben. 
Dem opferwilligen Verlage ist ein buchhindlerischer Erfolg zu wiinschen, als 
Ansporn zu weiteren guten Werken in diesem Felde. 

ERNST ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 
BURGERTUM UND Barock 1m DEUTSCHEN RoMAN. ZUR ENTSTEHUNGSGE- 
SCHICHTE DES BURGERLICHEN WELTBILDES. Von Arnold Hirsch. Kéln/ 
Graz: Béhlau Verlag, 1957. Pp. xii+163. DM. 12.80. 


Dieses Buch, das dem Roman in der zweiten Hilfte des 17. Jahrhunderts ge- 
widmet ist, erschlieSt ein ganzes Literaturgebiet, das niemals beachtet worden 
war. Was lasen der stadtische Biirger und seine Frau, was las der Landedel- 
mann auf seinem Gutshaus in den Jahren nach dem Dreifigjahrigen Krieg, 
den Jahren einer gewissen Erholung und Entspannung? Die Vielzahl dieser 
bescheiden ausgestatteten Bandchen beweist, daf es eine griéssere lesende 
Schicht gab, die unterhalten sein wollte; die Tatsache, daS diese Bande nur 
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in wenigen Exemplaren erhalten sind und wohl die Uberzahl iiberhaupt ver- 
loren ist, beweist, da sie nur ein kurzes Leben gefiihrt haben und schon der 
nachsten Generation nicht mehr geniigten. 

Der Inhalt war, als sie erschienen, neu: es handelte sich nicht mehr um 
Ritter, Feen und Zauberer in diesen Romanen, nicht um verkleidete Prinzen 
und Prinzessinnen, die sich suchten und endlich fanden, sondern um Studen- 
ten, Biirger und ihre Frauen, Landedelleute auf einfachen “Schléssern,’”’ um 
dieselben Kreise, die den Leserkreis darstellten. Von Realismus oder Natural- 
ismus kénnen wir nicht sprechen. Die Geschichten sind noch immer aben- 
teuerlich, der barocken Schiiferwelt nahe, der Pikaro-Roman hat Form und 
Inhalt beeinflu®t. Aber eine Unzahl von Einzelziigen erlaubt uns, einen bes- 
seren Einblick in das Leben und Denken der Zeit, als wir durch irgendeine 
andere Quelle bekommen kénnen. 

Zwei Gattungen finden sich in diesen Romanen, die eigentlich diametral 
entgegengesetzte Absichten vertreten: der aus dem Pikaro-Roman entwickelte 
Abenteuer- und Schelmenroman und der “politische’”’ Roman, der eine Er- 
ziehung zum Mann von Welt, zum “homme poli” beabsichtigt. Der Haupt- 
vertreter der ersten Art ist Johann Beer, die Repriisentanten der zweiten sind 
Christian Weise und Johann Riemer. Langsam, im Zeitraum zwischen 1670 
und 1700 entwickelt sich ein biirgerliches Tugendideal, auf dem dann das 
friihe 18. Jahrhundert weiterbaut. 

Arnold Hirschs grofes Verdienst ist es, in diese innerlich und duferlich 
oft unzugingliche Masse von Autoren und Biichern Ordnung uid Sinn hi- 
neingebracht zu haben, wirklich gebracht und nicht hineingedeutet. Mit einem 
riihrenden Enthusiasmus hat er in jugendlichem Alter sein Thema aufgegrif- 
fen und stetig durchgehalten. In den Handen der meisten wire eine trockene 
Dissertation daraus geworden, niitzlich aber ermiidend, und ohne inneren 
Gewinn fiir den Leser. In Hirschs Hinden ist ein aufregender Abenteurerro- 
man daraus geworden. Erstaunlich ist, wie aus all dieser gelehrten Akribie und 
Griindlichkeit sich ein lesbares, lebenstrotzendes Werk herausentwickelt hat, 
wie aus den nach Tageserfolgen strebenden, vielfach unbedeutenden Ver- 
fassern sich eine Kulturperiode ableiten liess, die einmal wichtig war, eine 
Seelenlage sich enthiillte, von der wir nach dem Erlebnis des 18. und 19. 
Jahrhunderts wenig mehr wissen. 

Freilich durchaus nicht alle diese Autoren sind zweiten Ranges. Da ist 
vor allem Johann Beer, der von Richard Alewyn 1932 wieder entdeckte. Ein 
Kerl, wie es wenige gibt, ein Gargantua an Unflatigkeit und zugleich ein 
feiner, vorwirts strebender Musiker, eine unglaubliche Mischung von Lause- 
junge, Bramarbas, Miinchhausen, Hans im Gliick mit einem Hauch von 
Eichendorffischem Taugenichts; selbst ein kleines Stiick Schulmeisterei steckt 
in dem Kerl. Er muf ein herrlicher Geschichtenerzihler gewesen sein, denn 
seine Romane haben eigentlich keinen Zusammenhang, sie bestehen aus ein- 
zelnen Abenteuren, Streichen und Anekdoten, aber jede einzelne ist voll 
Leben; er war ein scharfer Beobachter und kannte seine Welt von innen und 
auBen. 

Dann ist da Christian Weise. Selten hat einer seinem Namen soviel Ehre 
gemacht! Ein grosser Erzieher von Heranwachsenden und Erwachsenen, 
erfiillt von Talent, das wir heute miSbraucht finden, denn kiinstlerische Ziele 
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hat er eigentlich keine gehabt. Lehren, Bessern, Einfiihren, Aufklaren sind die 
Aufgaben, die er sich gestellt hat. Daf ihm so leicht und glatt ein Vers gelang, 
daf seine Sprache so modern ist, Flu8 und Biegsamkeit besitzt, sind ihm wohl 
Nebenergebnisse gewesen. Und wie prachtige Szenen gibt er in seinen Dramen, 
die er im ganzen verdarb, seinen Schiilern zulieb. Sie sollten alle auftreten und 
was zu sagen haben, die Eltern wollten alle ihre Buben sehen und héren. So 
mu man sich an dieses Einzelne halten, das bis Lessing nicht wieder erreicht 
wurde. 

In Weises Gefolge kommen die “politischen’”” Romane. Sie zeigen, was 
die Zeit erstrebte: die Einrichtung im Diesseits anstatt der ausschlieBlichen 
Erwartung der Belohnung nach dem Tode. 

In Johann Riemer ist zum sicheren Besitz geworden, was Weise anstrebte, 
und so kann er eine einfache biirgerliche Liebesgeschichte in ein scharfbeob- 
achtetes Milieu setzen. Er gibt die Atmosphire wieder, in der sich eine 
Sekundaner- und Backfischgeschichte abspielt. Er hatte die Elemente zu 
einem wirklichen Roman in den Hianden gehabt, besser als Gellert in seiner 
Schwedischen Grifin, aber er lie sie in den spiteren Kapiteln wieder aus der 
Hand. 

Hirschs Buch war 1934 bei Joseph Baer in Frankfurt erschienen, aber 
bald unterdriickt worden, und es verschwand vom Markte. Diese Neuauflage 
ist von Herbert Singer herausgegeben, der die handschriftlichen Korrekturen 
und Zusitze des Verfassers vorsichtig eingearbeitet hat. Sie wiegen nicht 
schwer. Es ist durchaus Arnold Hirschs erstes Buch geblieben; das Inhalts- 
verzeichnis hat keine Bereicherung erfahren. Die vorziigliche Bibliographie 
zahit sorgfaltig die beniitzten Originalausgaben auf. Figuren wie der merk- 
wiirdige Arzt Johann Hettner, der fruchtbare, nur mit seinem Pseudonym 
bekannte De la Grise, der Musiker-Romancier Johann Kuhnau sind hier der 
Literaturgeschichte erfolgreich eingefiigt worden. Auch das Ehepaar Heinrich 
Arnold und Maria Catharina Stockfleth mit ihrem Roman Macarie haben erst 
hier eine gerechte Wiirdigung erfahren, und ihr Buch ist als eine Kritik an der 
Hofwelt, nicht als ein neuer héfischer Roman erkannt worden. 

Hier also ist eige Gruppe von Schriftstellern zusammengebracht worden, 
die den Mut hatten, die eigene Zeit zu sehen, wie sie war. Sie schrieben Seiten 
von einer Lebendigkeit der Wirkung, wie sie bisher kaum erreicht war. Es 
fehlte noch der ziindende Blitz, der das Ganze zusammenschmolz; es sollte 
noch hundert Jahre dauern, bis er kam. Das Ergebnis ist noch stiickhaft, aber 
ein groSer Schritt nach vorne war getan. 

CurT VON FABER DU FAauR 
Yale University 


LEssING’s THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. Selections in translation with an Intro- 
ductory Essay by Henry Chadwick. (A Library of Modern Religious 
Thought, Nr. 2.) Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1957. 
Pp. 110. $1.95. 


There can be little doubt that G. E. Lessing’s philosophical and theological 
writings offer no less important contributions to the history of Western 
thought than his critical and poetic works, although the former have rarely, 
if at all, been translated into English. His criticism and his dramas, on the 
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other hand, though particularly rooted in and tied to the time of their origin, 
have found numerous English translators, as a glance at B. Q. Morgan’s well- 
known bibliography will quickly confirm. 

Now selections of Lessing’s theological writings, with a fairly extensive 
introduction, have appeared in an English translation. This small book, first 
published in England, has recently become available also in an American edi- 
tion. The editor and translator is the Reverend Henry Chadwick, a lecturer 
in Divinity at the University of Cambridge and the author of several studies 
in early Christianity. His principal aim is to be of some assistance to those 
English-speaking students of theology and of the history of ideas who are 
not able to read the German originals. 

Judged by the standards of 1957 Lessing scholership, what Mr. Chadwick 
has assembled, though of some interest and usefulness, is not really reward- 
ing. The same must be said of his relatively lengthy introduction. His asser- 
tion in the preface that Lessing the theologian has not received the same atten- 
tion as Lessing the critic and poet, applies, of course, rather to the English- 
speaking countries than to Germany. 

As in the case with any collection of selected papers, this one, too, is 
vulnerable in the choice of its texts, The first question is whether those 
printed here are truly representative of Lessing’s theological ideas and of 
their development. One may ask why some writings which are almost indis- 
pensable for the understanding of this development (e. g., Hine Duplik) are 
not included, and whether there is any system in the order in which the texts 
follow one another in the book. If the editor intended to demonstrate a cer- 
tain process of growth in Lessing’s religious and theological thought, a 
chronological arrangement of the writings according to the years of their origin 
and publication would probably have been the only logical and satisfactory 
one. Unfortunately, in the present volume, there is no indication of any 
particular order. Additional difficulties in selecting the right works by Less- 
ing for a publication of this kind may be traced to two other points which the 
editor evidently failed to consider. One is that even though it is almost impos- 
sible to make a clear separation between Lessing’s theological and philosophi- 
cal works, in a book like this an attempt should nevertheless have been made. 
More important than this, however, is that nobody can give a comprehensive 
presentation of Lessing’s theological convictions if he excludes his critical 
and dramatic works altogether. Lessing was far too versatile an author to be 
submitted to such an arbitrary restriction. While Mr. Chadwick inseris “On 
the Reality of Things outside God” (Selection No. VII) as a theological 
study in spite of its exclusively philosophical nature (Leibnitz!), he omits 
“Nathan the Wise,” or selections of it, Lessing’s theology in nuce. 

In some otherwise valuable investigations of Lessing’s theology, eminent 
German scholars, led astray by Romantic theories, erroneously treat some of 
Lessing’s theological fragments, posthumously published by his brother, as 
having the same validity as some theological writings completed and pub- 
lished by Lessing himself during his lifetime. These fragments, however, are 
definitely less powerful proof. There is no space here to discuss the subject of 
incomplete NachlaG-papers. This much is certain: there is, in this respect, 
a very significant difference between authors of the Enlightenment or Classi- 
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cism and the Romanticists. Obviously, Lessing had serious and strong rea- 
sons for not continuing with the thoughts he had started to jot down in the 
fragments just mentioned. Of the nine printed selections in Mr. Chadwick’s 
translation, five are from Lessing’s Nachla@ and belong to the category of 
fragments. 

Since Mr. Chadwick is a translator as well as an editor, some observations 
concerning his translations, for which he assumes full responsibility, are in 
order. Most of his renderings read smoothly and fluently, but they are not 
without some serious blunders. At times they are too free and reveal a lack 
of idiomatic comprehension. Subtle variations sometimes are rounded off 
rather briefly. It is, of course, all to the good when straightforward English 
is used in such translations. But the very ease and fluency of them may pro- 
duce the misleading impression that the Lessing texts are less difficult than 
they really are. 

Finally, a few words should be said about the introductory essay. Writ- 
ten from the point of view of an Anglican clergyman, it fails to gratify the 
reader in many respects. Since the author is not familiar with the most im- 
portant modern scholarly research on Lessing’s theology and Weltanschauung 
(Leissegang, B. von Wiese, A. M. Wagner, O. Mann, Johannes Schneider, as 
evidenced also‘by his “selective” bibliography, p. 107), most of his state- 
ments and observations are more or less obsolete. This is true for his explana- 
tions of “the old orthodoxy and the fragments of Reimarus” as well as for 
his account of the eternally vexatious problem of “history and revelation.” 
In some passages, Mr. Chadwick displays either indignation, by charging 
Lessing with cyncism, or some kind of irritation with the theological prob- 
lems themselves as they were raised in the eighteenth-century controversies. 
He even asserts that Lessing’s accomplishments have been exaggerated and 
overestimated by a philosopher of Ernst Cassirer’s stature (p. 37, n. 4). Now 
and then, he seems to think that he can solve a problem by stamping it with 
a historic label like ‘‘deistic” or “deism.” Yet, to be completely fair, it should 
also be said that in spite of its bias, its lack of proportion, and its inaccuracies, 
the introduction also contains a good deal of useful information that will 
certainly be of interest to tyros in the field. Mr. Chadwick clearly has no 
appreciation of Lessing’s method of inquiry, although it may remind the 
modern reader of those TV programs with a panel of experts asking questions 
which are motivated not by personal convictions but by the intention of find- 
ing out some essential fact. 

It is indeed quite easy to sum up Lessing’s basic theological positions. 
If any theologian of the eighteenth century was alive to the fundamental in- 
sight, that the mind is not fully competent to deal with the ultimate problems 
posed for it by theology, it was Lessing. Probably he was better aware of his 
incapacity to comprehend absolute reality than any of his contemporaries 
before Kant’s Critiques. This was abundantly manifest to him in any problem 
he tried to expound in his theological writings, and most evident when he 
faced intellectually paradoxical doctrines. But nowhere and never did he 
doubt the necessity of trying to subject them to rational investigation aiming 
at some justification before the court of reason. 

Since advanced students of German literature in England or in this 
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country will read the German originals of Lessing’s theological writings, they 
may dispense with Mr. Chadwick’s book. Also, it is not weighty enough to 
warrant taking up still more space here in enumerating its various errata and 
individual flaws to which we have already generally referred. 


HEINRICH SCHNEIDER 
Harvard University 


SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS CONCERNING THE 
HISTORY OF LITERARY CRITICISM 


GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN PoeTik. Von Bruno Markwardt. Band 1: 
AUFKLARUNG, RokoKo, Sturm UND Dranc (Grundrif der germanischen 
Philologie . . . , begriindet von Hermann Paul, 13/1). Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter & Co., 1956. Pp. vii+692. DM 54. 


After an interval of almost two decades the first volume of Markwardt’s 
history of German poetics (1937) is followed by the second. Thus one would 
expect Boileau’s precept to have been scrupulously and profitably obeyed: 

HaAtez-vous lentement; et, sans perdre courage, 

Vingt fois sur le métier remettez votre ouvrage: 

Polissez-le sans cesse et le repolissez. . . . 


But one must say, regretfully, that a potentially valuable contribution suf- 
fers from a distressing number of shortcomings, that the book, to use blunt 
words, is simply not finished. At the same time it shall not be denied that a 
wealth of information is packed into it, that some viewpoints opening up new 
and interesting vistas are established, and that at times good, even excellent, 
formulations are presented. 

The study does not limit itself to the big names; with great diligence it 
investigates the literary aesthetics of such men as, for instance, Riedel, 
Lavater, Heinse, F. L. Stolberg; even the “Kraftapostel’” Kaufmann is in- 
cluded. In fact, the sections dealing with such less frequently discussed fig- 
ures are among the most rewarding. A special feature are the several ex- 
cursive supplements labeled ‘“Werkimmanente Poetik’’;! as the term indi- 
cates, they deal with doctrines not explicitly stated by an author but inherent 
in his poetic production. Justified and fruitful within limits, the method seems 
at times applied so extensively that the history of poetics is in danger of be- 
coming simply a history of poetry. After all, poetics deals not with what 
poets do as such but with formulated bodies of speculative analysis (the 
interpretation of which, to be sure, will greatly benefit from attention to the 
poetic practice of the theorists in question). 

Among the felicitous formulations regarding historical developments or 
stylistic characteristics we find, e.g.: “Die nachwirkenden Zufliisse des 
Barock haben . . . schon den Filter der Friihaufklarung durchlaufen, bevor 
sie in das rokokohafte Kunstwollen des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts einflieSen”’ 
(p. 236). The sequence Storm and Stress—Classicism—Romanticism is 
summed up epigrammatically (a trifle too epigrammatically?) in the words 


1 The term seems to occur first on p. 24, but it is explained on p. 521, in a note to 
P. 157. 
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“‘Wucht—Wiirde—Weite” (p. 314). Lessing’s “Anregungspoetik” is con- 
trasted with an earlier “Anweisungspoetik” (p. 38), and his dramatic dia- 
logue is tersely characterized by the words: ‘Das empfindlicher hinhorchende 
Ohr wird ... die metallischen Nebengerausche spiiren, wenn ein Zahnrad 
des Dialogs in das andere greift . . . ” (p. 201). Or we read: ““Hamann brachte 
kein klares Programm. Aber er brachte eine Atmosphire, in der die Jungen 
atmen konnten. ... Hamann eroberte das Urtiimliche. Herder verband das 
Urtiimliche mit dem Volkstiimlichen” (pp. 357 f.). One of the best pages in 
the book is that assessing the significance and the limitations of Gerstenberg 
(p. 350). Particularly fruitful is Markwardt’s emphasis on the gradual 
‘‘Auflockerung” which sets in soon after Gottsched’s Critische Dichtkunst of 
1730. Of the “Bremer Beitrager” he says: 


Krafte des Empirismus greifen belebend ein. Das Genie erhilt ein wenig mehr Spiel- 
raum, die Machtstellung der Kritik wird ein wenig eingeschrankt. Sie steigt von ihrer 
diktatorischen Héhe um ein paar Schritte herab und wird um ein paar Schritte kunst- 
naher und damit lebensniher. (p. 113) 


To be sure, Markwardt stresses elsewhere, “‘aufgelockerter Rationalismus 
ist noch kein Irrationalismus, und ein durch subjektivistische Einsprengungen 
aufgelockerter Objektivismus ist noch kein Subjektivismus” (p. 42); but he 
shows the “Auflockerung” continuing apace, slowly and surely, and even 
developing into a “Vorklassik” before the Storm and Stress sets in. 

But the value of all this is impaired by the fact that—as was already 
mentioned—the book went to press in a half-finished state. Aggravating in 


this connection is Markwardt’s at times militant criticism of other scholars, 
some of them eminent. Benno von Wiese’s interpretation of Lessing’s drama- 
turgical concepts he decries as “triibe Vorstellungen,” as a “Zerrbild” (pp. 
534, 536). The author of an essay on Hamann’s “Schiirze von Feigenblittern”’ 
is called “als [,] Theologe nur in unzulinglichem Grade fahig, auch nur an- 
nahernd einen Eindruck vom Typus dieser Schrift zu vermitteln”’ (p. 596). 

Professor Markwardt’s book contains a number of factual errors. Hutche- 
son’s Inquiry (misspelled: Inquiri) appeared in 1725, not 1720 (p. 272); Gott- 
sched died in 1766 and not, as is implied on p. 70, one year before Méser’s 
defense of the Harlequin (1761). On p. 98 we read that J. E. Schlegel received 
“nicht unwesentliche Anregungen” from Quatremére de Quincy, who actually 
was born in 1755, six years after the former’s death; here the author has care- 
lessly used a statement made by Antoniewicz on p. xl of his introduction to 
Schlegel’s Aesthetische und dramaturgische Schriften (DLD, xxvt), a state- 
ment asserting comparability rather than dependence. Gottfried Schiitze, 
the German translator of Paul-Henri (not, as on p. 169: Henri) Mallet’s 
Introduction a l’histoire de Dannemarc, was, although originally a theologian, a 
professor and librarian in Hamburg, not a parson there (p. 340). Biirger’s 
“Zur Beherzigung an die Philosophunculos” (Markwardt: “...an die 
Philosophunculus”) forms a part of ‘Aus Daniel Wunderlichs Buche,” not 
of “Von der Popularitait der Poesie” (p. 435). 

Some queries: Can one say that Klopstock’s aesthetic pronouncements 
date “etwa von 1745 bis 1780” (p. 331) when the Grammatische Gespriiche 
(which contain more than the title indicates) are from 1794? Incidentally, 
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why is Klopstock discussed after his pupil F. L. Stolberg and the other 
members of the Hain? Why are Herder’s early works given in such an oddly 
unchronological order on p. 369? Is it not established, rather than merely 
“nicht ganz unwahrscheinlich,” that in ‘Von deutscher Baukunst’”’ Goethe 
consciously rejects Sulzer’s ideas (p. 399)? And why is that essay called a 
“Rede” (p. 397)? Why the assumption, without explanation, that the re- 
view of Braun’s Versuch in prosaischen Fabeln und Ersdhlungen in the Frank- 
furter Gelehrie Anzeigen is by Goethe (p. 554)? Witkowski in the WA and 
Walzel in the JA include it, but both Morris (DjG) and now Hanna Fischer- 
Lamberg (A kademie-A usgabe) do not. How can one say that Géts, like Egmont, 
ends with a vision of liberty (p. 653)? G6tz’s “vision” is one of coming disaster, 
and his last words (““Himmlische Luft—Freiheit! Freiheit!’’) are clearly 
transcendental in purport. 

Of a less factual nature are the following queries. Just what is a “land- 
schaftliches Epos” (p. 491 re Ewald von Kleist)? What are we to understand 
by “rokokohafte Teilwerte” in Emilia Galotti (p. 184)? Is “nicht rationa- 
listisch, sondern kulturpatriotisch” (p. 323, with reference to the Hain) a 
meaningful contrast? May one really say that Stolzius (note the name!) in 
Lenz’s Soldaten appears “fast wie eine Vorstudie” to Biichner’s metaphysi- 
cally forlorn, socially downtrodden, spiritually broken Woyzeck (p. 632)? 

Markwardt would seem to underrate the importance of Young’s Conjec- 
tures (pp. 316 f.). He rightly points out that they contain some “auf- 
klirerische Restbestainde” and that what has been regarded as radically new 
in them can be matched elsewhere. But, after all, such “Restbestinde” are 
discernible everywhere—even in Herder. And furthermore, significant in the 
Conjectures is less the conceptual content? than the element of personal fervor, 
the dynamically vibrant language. Here, as so often, c’est le ton qui fait la 
musique. Incidentally, Markwardt seems unaware of the fact that two Ger- 
man translations, not one, of the Conjectures appeared in 1760 (p. 316). 

If on p. 549 he calls Requadt’s book on Lichtenberg (1948) the last com- 
prehensive study of the latter, he evidently does not know of Albert Schnei- 
der’s G.-C. Lichtenberg, Précurseur du romantisme (Nancy, 1954) and its 
sequel Georg Christoph Lichtenberg, Penseur (Paris, n. d.). He also seems to be 
unfamiliar with O’Flaherty’s book on Hamann’s philosophy of language 
(Unity and Language, Chapel Hill, 1952), which should be mentioned on 
p. 598, and with the late Robert T. Clark’s research on Vico and Herder 
(Studies in Philology, xt1v [1947]), pertinent to the discussion on pp. 45 and 
606. On p. 601 I miss a reference to Gillies’ Herder (1945). Granted: in all this 
the Iron Curtain must be considered a mitigating factor. 


Proper names and book titles are apt to fare poorly. We find such inaccuracies as 
Fénéion for Fénelon (pp. 66, 568), Furetiere for Furetitre (pp. 68, 684), Ben Johnson 
for Ben Jonson (p. 233), Hédélin for Hédelin (p. 350), Maffi for Maffei (p. 482), van 
Tiegham [sic] for Van Tieghem (pp. 605 f.); in other instances some of these names are 
given correctly. Le Bossu (pp. 62 and passim) appears also as Bossu (p. 487) and Le- 


2 It does, to be sure, always strike me as especially significant that Young ad- 
miringly finds “Pindar and Scotus, Shakespeare and Aquinas” to be “of the same 
party,” whereas Pope, a Roman Catholic, half a century earlier still speaks of the 
Scholastics as “holy Vandals” (An Essay on Criticism, pt. IIT). 
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bossu (p. 492). We are informed that Quarrel (for: Quarrell) wrote Lichtenberg’s 
Visite (for: Visits) to England (p. 547; correct on p. 552) and that J. G. Robertson has a 
chapter dealing with “Italian Influence on Aesthetik [!] Theory in Germany” in a book 
entitled Studies in the Genesis of Romantic Theorie [/\ in the Eighteenth Century (p. 482). 
Liscow’s Die Vortreflichkeit und Notwendighkeit der elenden Skribenten appears as 
Verteidigung der elenden Skribenten (p. 73), and according to p. sor Bilfinger wrote 
Dilucitationes philosophicae de Deo, anima, humana mundo... (correct: ...de Deo, 
anima humana, mundo... ). Confused titles also occur on pp. 54 f. (Pietsch) and 175 
(Harris), and I notice inaccuracies on pp. 318 (correct: Essay on the Genius and Writ- 
ings of Pope), 321 (“Discourse on Music... ”), 478 and 587 (Harvard Studies; the 
author has once “‘Harward” and once “Havard”’), 478 and 509 (Wesen und Formen des 
Dramas), 497 (Addison som litterer Kritiker), 552 (German Visitors to English Theaters). 
Obvious misspellings are found in book titles given on pp. 46 (Bouhours), 157 (Voltaire), 
272 (Shaftesbury), 556 (Webb), 559 (Diderot). On p. 431 collective titles employed by 
Schiiddekopf for the grouping of Heinse’s minor writings in the Sdmmiliche Werke are 
presented as if they were genuine titles of publications (Aus Mainz und Aschaffenburg 
1793—1803, etc.). 

Also many quotations contain errors. On p. 483 we find: “. . . I am sceptical of 
such hypotheses in the history of thoughts [correct: thought]; and usually, when we 
grobe [for: probe] deep enough, connecting links are discoverable.” This “quotation” 
(from J. G. Robertson, Studies in the Genesis of Romantic Theory, p. 289) is then fol- 
lowed by the aggressive sentence: “‘Bei dieser Zuversicht, durch exakte vergleichende 
Literaturgesch. alle Einfliisse greifbar nachweisen zu kénnen, u. d. Forderung, nur 
‘tief genug zu graben’ [grobe ‘graben’!], hiitte man aber erwarten diirfen, dai R. inner- 
halb der de ut sc hen Kunsttheorie auch etwas tiefer gegraben hitte.” On p. 332 
Markwardt mangles a Klopstockian ode metrically by total misquotation, and on 
Pp. 572 a passage from Wieland’s Der neue Amadis (again, metrically) by failure to 
indicate an ellipsis. Further more or less incorrect quotations occur on pp. 45 (Robert- 
son), 73 (Schoenaich), 401 (the young Goethe’s expressive “nisus vorwirts” is changed 
to a nonsensical “‘Genius vorwarts”!), 405 (Goethe to Jacobi), 412 (the first passage 
from Lenz’s ‘“Anmerkungen”’ is incomplete and, out of context, quite confusing*), 
566 (Gétz), 583 (Young). I also have misgivings about “‘par of !’on droit commencer” on 
p. 486 (for “par od l’on doit commencer”?), “‘tantes parties” on p. 498 (“toutes par- 
ties”?), and “ars analogie rationis” on p. 502 (“‘ars analogon rationis”?). Throughout’ 
especially French suffers great hardships: “petits perceptions” (p. 52), ‘““Cadance” 
(p. 61), “‘desordre artifielle” (p. 578); presumably “‘sente” on p. 51 should be “‘sent.” 


In the course of a polemic against a book by K. G. Schmid, Markwardt 
scornfully damns passages quoted from his victim with a repeated parenthet- 
ical “Stil!” (p. 657). Alas, his own book is open to precisely this criticism. We 
find: “Einzelbeitrige [obj.] bieten vor allem G. V. Gravina [subj.]” (p. 41)— 
“Und so bedeutete ihm der ‘Kritikus’ ein ‘Poesie-verstindiger 
Philosoph’..., ein Trager der Beurteilungs-Kunst” (p. 55)—‘‘die 
ganzen .. . Streitschriften” (p. 75)—“‘einer Zeit . . . [ein] Musterdrama auf- 
dringen” (p. 103). Both anacolutha and overstuffed syntactical units are all too 
frequent. I give only one example of each, in two consecutive sentences from 
a digression in the notes: 


3 In the second quotation from the “Anmerkungen” on p. 412 the remark ‘“‘Abbruch, 
Absatz” (in parentheses, not brackets) is meaningless and confusing to a reader not 
familiar with Lenz’s idiosyncratic habit of leaving sentences unfinished. Markwardt 
often fails to make it clear whether parenthetical matter within a quotation is a part 
of it or his own comment on it. 
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Wenn Abels Genie-Rede, die R. Buchwald aus den “Karlsschulakten d. Wiirttember- 
gischen Staatsarchivs ans Licht gezogen” hat, nun—wie er selber bedauert—“‘fast mehr 
beachtet worden ist als meine ganze tibrige Darstellung” Schillers, tatsichlich dergestalt 
nachhaltig auf den jungen Schiller als Theoretiker eingewirkt hatte, wie Buchwald 
seinerzeit annahm (in verstindlicher Finderfreude), dann wiirde jener deutliche 
Riickbezug auf die Auflockerergruppe zu Beginn der achtziger Jahre d. 18. Jh.s doppelt 
unverstindlich erscheinen. In Wirklichkeit diirfte es so stehen, dafi R. Buchwald 
zunidchst einmal die Originalitaét jener Abel-Rede v. 1776 nicht hinreichend kritisch 
kontrolliert hat mit Hilfe der zeitgenéssischen (u. vorherigen!) Genielehre, daf er 
jetzt aber, u. a. leise erschreckt durch die weitgehenden Riickschliisse, die z. B. 
Melitta Gerhard von jener neu aufgefundenen Rede Abels auf das Kunst- 
schaffen d. jg. Sch. im Motivumkreis der “Rauber” (d. Dramengestalt Karl Moor u. 
das Begleitgedicht “Monument Moors des Riubers”), iibereifrig jenen Fund aus- 
schlachtend, gezogen hat (Dt. Viertelj.-Schr., Jg. 1953), zuriickgeht auf die Beschei- 
dung, daf jene Abel-Rede eben doch nur ein wenngleich wichtiges Zeugnis bedeutet 
“zur Erhellung v. Schillers geistiger Umwelt in seiner Karlsschulzeit” (nebenbei erfolgte 
die Benennung der Militérakademie zu ‘‘Karls Hoher Schule” erst nach dem Aus- 
scheiden Schillers, dergestalt, da3 H.Laubes Theaterstiick—denn viel mehr ist 
es nicht—‘“ Die Karlsschiiler” nur cum grano salis zurecht besteht (mag auch immer das 
Abgangsdiplom nachtriglich auf “Karlsschule” lauten). (pp. 650 f.) 


Instead of saying that Gottsched criticized the plots of works by Lohenstein 
and others as lacking verisimilitude, Markwardt speaks of the literary dic- 
tator’s ““Abwehr der Lohenstein und Hofmannswaldau ... u. a. m. als. 
unwahrscheinlich” (p. 62). What possible merit is there in neologisms such : as 
“verbesondert” (p. 48), ‘““Benachbarung” (p. 50), and especially “Dichtschaf- 
fen” (passim for: dichterisches Schaffen)? Why “Bewirkenkénnen” (p. 27), 
“Mi®verstandenwerden” (p. 127), “Interessiertsein” (p. 232) when ‘Wirkungs- 
mdglichkeit,” ‘Mifverstindnis,” “Interesse’ would be adequate? An 
object of ridicule is a ‘““Gegenstand fiir ein Lacherlichmachen” (p. 262); we 
also read of the “Erlassenwordensein” of laws (p. 36), of a “Hingedringt- 
werden zu Boileau” (p. 47), of the national “Bedingtsein und Bestimmtsein, 
aber auch Begrenztsein”’ of aesthetic effects (p. 129), of an ‘“‘Einmiindenlassen 
der Endertrage in Kierkegaard” (p. 549), etc.‘ 


* Instances of confused grammar or phrasing, many of them bad, also occur on the 
following pages (t=top, m=middle, b=bottom): 18b, 118t, 118m/b, 131b, 141b, 
143b, 148b, rsot, r59t, 187t/m, 225m/b, 250m, 288t/m, 318b, 323t, 323m/b, 344m/b; 
470t, 475t, 482b, sogt/m, 504m/b, s10om, sr5t, 520t/m, 523m/b, 547/48, s49b, 563m, 
564t, 564m, 567b, 598t, 602m, 6ogb, 613m, 644b, 649b, 653b, 654b, 658m/b. The 
use of tenses is frequently quite inconsistent. Misprints and other minor errors (apart 
from the often faulty punctuation) should be corrected as follows, P. 55: eigene 
Dichtungen; 132: Bel-esprit-Polemik; 217: im allgemeinen; 228: seelisch-geistigen; 
229: Sturm-und-Drang-Bewegung; 230: Sturm-und-Drang-Woge; 234: erschiefit (pre- 
sumably); 242: (1754, also... “Versuchen”); 247: Sévigné; 262: entfaltet sich im 
Widerstreiten; 272: “familiar”; 295: Kraft- / aufwand; 319: “Ossian”-Sammlung; 
363: zusammenfassender; 367: der Anreger Herders (presumably); 463: Fr. Jacobi; 
468: Willamovs; 501: Philosophie; 514: Moser-Rezension; 520: Andreds; 528: S. 232- 
261; 542: Littérature; Haym in dessen; 562: von Ferdinand Denk; 593: “Der Tor u. d. 
Tod”; 594: Kunstleistung zur; 599: Hinweis nicht mehr (presumably); 600: 1931 (for: 
1831); 603: antikisierende; 606: seiner Achtung (presumably); 655: Ermatinger-Schule; 
682 (under: d’Aubignac): 509 (for: 508). In the index p. 417, listed under Friedrich 
Heinrich Jacobi, actually refers to his brother Johann Georg. 
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“Stil!” It is distressing when a scholar, especially one concerned with the 
interpretation and evaluation of words, a philologos, consistently fails to write 
simple, precise, orderly sentences, sentences whose apt wording and perspicu- 
ous structure help, rather than hinder, the reader in the absorption of content. 
In this respect the book here reviewed fails; only a total revision can make it 
as useful as it should—and could—be. 


DEUTSCHE DRAMATURGIE VOM BAROCK BIS zUR KLAssIK. Herausgegeben von 
Benno von Wiese. (Deutsche Texte, 4.) Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Ver- 
lag, 1956. Pp. viit+144. Paper, DM 5.80. 


This little book contains carefully selected dramaturgical passages ranging 
chronologically from Gottsched to Goethe and Schiller, with two brief ex- 
cerpts from Opitz and Harsdérffer prefixed so that Baroque poetics may 
serve as a historical foil. Represented by relatively lengthy selections are 
Lessing (24 pp.), Herder (17 pp.), Goethe (25 pp.), and Schiller (46 pp.), while 
about one to three pages each are allotted (apart from the above-mentioned 
earlier authors) to Gottsched, J. E. Schlegel, Gerstenberg, Lenz, Biirger. 
Most of the items are severely cut; many, in fact, are pared down to the barest 
essentials, and at times this abridgment has gone somewhat further than 
seems desirable for the student. This applies, for instance, to the two pages 
from Gerstenberg’s Shakespeare criticism. In intellectual fare a certain bulk 
is needed, just as in physical nutrition. How valuable it would be if the stu- 
dent could compare in detail the treatment of the problem of dramatic unities 
by Gottsched, Lessing, Herder; but the first and the second are in this respect 
represented by half a page each, a bare minimum. Did the publisher really 
have to limit to 144 pages a paper-covered book costing, after all, DM 5.80 
($1.38)? 

The passages are taken from standard editions; these, with a careful in- 
dication of the pages selected, are listed on pp. 140 ff. Extensive spot checks 
indicated that the texts are in general very reliable.’ There is no introduction, 
nor are there notes.—To sum up: the book is useful, but it would be more use- 
ful still if the cutting had been less rigorous and the material presented were 
(perhaps) twice as full as it is. 


MEISTERWERKE DEUTSCHER LITERATURKRITIK. Herausgegeben und ein- 
geleitet von Hans Mayer. Band 1: AuFKLARUNG, KLAsstk, ROMANTIK. 
2. Auflage. Berlin: Riitten & Loening, 1956. Pp. xl+962. DM 22.90 
(East). 


The purpose of this weighty volume is to provide texts for academic instruc- 
tion. The selections cover about 800 pages and range quantitatively from 3 
pages for H. L. Wagner to 6 for J. E. Schlegel, chronologically from the Dis- 
course der Mahlern (1721-23) to W. v. Humboldt’s essay on Schiller (1830) and 
Goethe’s “Ein Wort fiir junge Dichter” (from the Nachla£, but not neces- 
sarily written in the year assigned to it by Mayer, 1832). Some of the ma- 
terial is otherwise not easily available, and the editor deserves credit for 


5 A few errors were noted. P. 4: in jenem [im Heldengedicht], weil; Ungliicks- / fille; 
56: soll Vater Aristoteles; 72: Delphos.; 123: zu richten, so muf; diirftig fomit: zu] 
schépfen; 125: keine héhere. 
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presenting such more or less forgotten items as, e.g., Wieland’s essay on 
“‘Nationalpoesie” of 1773, which in a both historically and timelessly signifi- 
cant way contrasts with the criticism of Herder and the Sturm und Drang. 
On the other hand, some serious doubts arise as to the exclusion of certain im- 
portant and the inclusion of lesser authors or items. Obviously an anthologist 
cannot please everybody, but it does seem indefensible that both Hamann 
and Gerstenberg are conspicuous by their absence, while 35 pages are allotted 
to Rabener’s “Vom Mifbrauche der Satire.” Despite the formidable difficulties 
which Hamann presents to the commentator and the student, he obviously 
must not be bypassed. Also Gerstenberg’s discussion of Shakespeare seems 
obligatory, if only because it is the important halfway station between J. E. 
Schlegel’s first attempt to set up character drama as a special genre (“Verglei- 
chung Shakespeares und Andreas Gryphs”) and the more radical ideas in 
Lenz’s “Anmerkungen” (both these items are here reprinted). One should not 
quarrel with the compiler for presenting some material that deals with plastic 
and graphic rather than verbal art, as long as the aesthetic implications are 
universal enough. I would have gone even further than he and have included, 
e.g., Goethe’s “Einleitung in die Propylien” (with a few cuts). Why are 
Winckelmann’s “Gedanken iiber die Nachahmung der griechischen Werke” 
not (at least partially) included when Klopstock’s ““Beurteilung” of this essay 
is? Moreover, is this ‘““Beurteilung”’ significant enough, is it even sufficiently 
characteristic of its author? Would “Von der heiligen Poesie” or the valedic- 
tory speech of 1745 (in the translation by his friend Cramer) have been 
more pertinent? Again: nothing from the pen of F. L. Stolberg is included, 
but George Forster’s rebuttal of the former’s attack on Schiller’s “Die 
Gétter Griechenlands” is. How can a student appreciate Forster’s essay 
without knowing Stolberg’s—especially if the editor oversimplifies, not to say 
misrepresents, the issue?* 

The selections from the Hamburgische Dramaturgie do not contain what 
would generally be regarded as its most essential parts. As for A. W. Schlegel, 
this reviewer would consider sections from the lectures Uber dramatische 
Kunst und Litteratur (perhaps I and XXV in the numbering of Bécking’s edi- 
tion of the Sémmiliche Werke) as more meaningful to students than the rela- 
tively abstract introduction to the Vorlesungen iiber schine Litteratur und 
Kunst, and would also find Gérres’ epilogue to the Volksbiicher preferable to 
the preface. The total absence of Fragmente (from the Athendum) is regret- 
table. On the other hand, the selections from Fichte (review of Kant’s Zum 
ewigen Frieden), Hoffmann (on Weber’s Freischiitz), Kleist (“Uber die all- 
miihliche Verfertigung der Gedanken,” “Uber das Marionettentheater’’) 
appear somewhat alien in the context of the volume, despite Professor Mayer’s 
self-justification on p. iii. 

In fairness it should be said that the selection of texts is not ideologically 
slanted: Gérres, the Catholic, and Arnim, the Romantic squire, are repre- 
sented as well as the Jacobin Forster. The introduction, while based on prem- 
ises and employing a terminology that are accepted beyond the Iron Curtain, 
is not objectionably doctrinaire. As for such premises: good Marxian criticism 


6 “‘Schillers damalige Neigung zur Antike wurde von Friedrich Leopold Stolberg 
(1750-1819) kritisiert” (p. 907). 
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is good criticism, and should be welcome. But there is, in Professor Mayer’s 
introduction, too much fuzziness. The following sentence, e.g., in view of the 
fact that no reference has been made to the connection between J. E. Schlegel 
and Gottsched, contains a non sequitur of classical purity: “Wenn . . . Schlegel 
... die Tragédienwelt Shakespeares mit jener des Andreas Gryphius kon- 
frontiert, so zeigt sich auch hierin, da& geraume Zeit vor Lessing oder gar 
Herder in Deutschland, und nicht suletst auch bei Gottsched, ein BewuBtsein 
fiir die Kontinuitat einer eigenen deutschen literarischen Uberlieferung vor- 
handen war” (p. x; emphasis mine). Later we are informed that Friedrich 
Schlegel, Brentano, Adam Miiller, Zacharias Werner, “der grofen natio- 
nalen Emanzipation ...verstandnislos oder gar feindlich gegeniiber- 
[standen]” (p. xxxviii), and in the context the great national emancipation that 
these men viewed negatively must be equated with the ““Befreiungskriege von 
1813/14”’ mentioned by Mayer in his preceding sentence. One wonders how 
this extraordinary statement might be substantiated. 

Altogether, my main criticism is not of the material but of the editorial 
workmanship. The volume is described (pp. iv f.) as resulting from collective 
endeavors of a circle of young Germanists at the University of Leipzig. It 
should be noted, though, that Professor Mayer appears as the fully and solely 
responsible editor. 

On pp. 943 ff. we find the sources of the texts listed. Why are the brief 
selections from Claudius taken from two different editions of his works? 
Volume xi of Kiirschner’s Deutsche National-Litteratur (Mayer: Natio- 
nalliteratur) is edited by Criiger, not Kriiger. Leitzmann’s Forster volume in 
DLD is entitled Ausgewdhlte kleine (not: klassische) Schriften. 1896 makes no 
sense as the publication year of the Weimar edition of Goethe’s works. 

Confusion prevails regarding the selections from Johann Elias Schlegel, 
who is represented by the “Vergleichung” and by his “Gedanken zur Auf- 
nahme des dianischen Theaters.”’ These are taken (why?), not from Antonie- 
wicz’s reprint of the original texts (DLD, xxvi), but from vol, m1 of the 
Werke, posthumously brought out 1761-70 by Johann Heinrich Schlegel. In- 
formed (correctly) by Mayer that the “Vergleichung” appeared in 1741, but 
not that the present text is a posthumous one and that its first five paragraphs 
are by the surviving brother, the attentive reader is perplexed to find right 
at the beginning a reference to Wieland’s Shakespeare translation (1762 ff.). 
Also a puzzling reference to “mein seliger Bruder’”’ in a footnote to the “Ge- 
danken”’ is baffling until one realizes that again Johann Heinrich is speaking 
editorially and that the “late brother” is, indeed, Johann Elias himself. 

With some justification the editor normalizes (except in the case of 
Biirger) spelling and, on the whole, punctuation. If he had only been consist- 
ent! But in Goethe’s Shakespeare address we find “Tiirne” changed to 
“Tiirme”—and “Franzésgen”’ retained. If Biirger’s preface to his poems ap- 
pears in its original form because “die Besonderheiten seiner Schreibweise 
unmittelbar zum Textinhalt gehéren” (p. ii), then what sense does it make to 
cite Eyn feyner kleyner Almanach vol schénerr echterr ljblicher V olcksljder in a 
standardized spelling that completely fails to indicate Nicolai’s satirical in- 
tent? Furthermore: the young Goethe or Lenz would seem to merit an excep- 
tion from the general rule of normalization at least as much as Biirger. 

Be that as it may, Professor Mayer declares it to be “selbstverstandlich, 
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da&S—unabhingig [he probably means: abgesehen] von Schreibweise und 
Zeichensetzung—sehr sorgfaltig darauf geachtet wurde, wahrhaft authen- 
tische Texte vorzulegen.” This claim, unfortunately, is not borne out by the 
facts. In the Herder sections, e.g., the editor professes to follow Suphan’s text, 
but he does nothing of the kind: often he retains meaningless readings from 
precritical editions, and to these he then adds his own inaccuracies. Thus we 
find on p. 232 ““Kunstworte” (Suphan: ‘‘Kunstwerke’’) and on p. 262: “Schatz 
... Upston . . . Jonson” (Suphan: “Scherz. . . Upton . . . Johnson”). For the 
following garbled passage we supply corrections from Suphan’s text in paren- 
theses: “...es ist weder Weisheit noch Kunst, Materialien fiir gebildete 
Werken [Werke,] gebrochnes Metall, wie es aus dem Schof der grofeie [sic 
for: groBen] Mutter kommt, fiir gepriigte klassische Miinze . . . ansehen zu 
wollen . . .” (p. 290). Similarly misquoted is a sentence from Minor’s edition 
of Friedrich Schlegel’s Prosaische Jugendschriften:’ “Und was kann wohl 
andres [anders] entstehen [entstehn] als ein Gedicht, wenn der jein] Dichter als 
solchen [solcher] ein Werk der Dichtkunst anschaut und darstellt?” (p. 592)* 

If the German texts are so unreliable, it is small wonder that foreign- 
language quotations and expressions fare even worse. The English Shakespeare 
passages in the footnotes to J. E. Schlegel’s “‘Vergleichung,” although sup- 
posedly checked against a good edition (p. 820), swarm with the most obvious 
errors. On pp. 843 and 868 Horace’s De arte poetica is misquoted to the point 
of nonintelligibility. Lenz’s review of Gétz ends with a senseless “antum”’ in- 
stead of a whimsical ‘““Tantum” (p. 300), and on p. 846 we find “‘consonore”’ 
for “consonare.” Greek I found to be garbled on pp. 147, 176, 330, 482, 869, 
and especially on p. 938, where mpwrapxos Grn (cf. p. 761) appears as 
Tlewraexosarn. 

We have thus reached the notes (pp. 811-942), which also leave much to 
be desired. In the first place: they are quantitatively too uneven. For instance, 
Goethe’s Shakespeare speech, which cries for a detailed commentary, has one 
introductory and three textual notes, totaling eighteen lines. By contrast, the 
annotations to Humboldt‘s Schiller essay tend to be unnecessarily prolix 
(e.g., on pp. 893-95). This imbalance between over- and underannotation may 
be due to inadequately coordinated teamwork; also qualitatively there are 
recognizable areas of better and such of poorer work. 

It is impossible to discuss all the instances where notes are lacking (of- 
ten), superfluous (occasionally), repetitious, out of focus, or poorly phrased. 
Suffice it to mention a number of solidly erroneous points. We read that 
Pindar composed “Epinitien” (p. 841, for “Epinikien); that Valkyriur (pl.) 
means “nordische Schicksalsgéttin” (sing., p. 848); that Parker, rather than 


7 | fail to find that Minor’s publication forms a part of a set of Schlegel’s Sdmiliche 
Werke, as Mayer seems to assume on p. 944. 

8 Wherever one makes spot checks, sooner or later one encounters textual errors 
that vary from run-of-the-mill inaccuracies to chaos. Disturbing are, e.g.: “obwohl” for 
“ob wohl” (p. 259), “der” for “er” (p. 400), “erscheinen kénnte” for “er scheinen 
kénnte” (p. 564), ““Nachwerk” for ‘“Naschwerk” (p. 576), “dieses . . . Streben” for 
“dieses . . . Strebens” (p. 588), “anzurtihren” for “anzufiihren” (p. 613). A complete 
list of all discovered errors of this nature would require pages—a waste of space. In any 
case: too much is too much, especially in a book intended for students. 
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Cranmer, was the first Anglican archbishop of Canterbury (p. 852); that 
Bunyan was incarcerated “‘unter den katholischen Stuarts’” and that Garrick, 
who actually himself made additions to Shakespeare’s plays, strove to re- 
establish their pure texts (p. 866); that the Spectator was a political periodical 
(p. 814); that the Scottish author John Home was an Englishman (p. 845). No 
distinction is made between the Encyclopédie and the Journal encyclopédique 
(p. 869). The young Melchior Grimm, at the time when he wrote Banise for 
Gottsched’s Schaubiihne, is termed a French author (p. 820). A note on M. K. 
Curtius errs in calling him “Professor in Liineburg, spater in Hannover” (p. 
832; correct: private tutor in Hanover, then professor first at the Ritteraka- 
demiein Liineburgand subsequently at the University of Marburg). A support- 
ing statement in ADB notwithstanding, it is hard to see how A. F. Glafey 
(1692-1753) could in his political philosophy be influenced by Rousseau, 
since his major works appeared before the Genevese ever came into promi- 
nence (p. 858). On p. 898 Die Rauber and Wilhelm Tell, respectively, are omit- 
ted from lists of Schiller’s earliest and later plays. 

Often confusion obtains. Authorial footnotes forming part of the text on 
pp. 54 and 60 are repeated in the editorial commentary on p. 818. A note ona 
Weimar performance of Julius Caesar is erroneously and confusingly attached 
to a text passage about the staging of Romeo and Juliet (pp. 422, 881), and 
regarding the provenience of a quotation from Virgil on p. 870 the reader is 
referred to a note on p. 865 which, it turns out, concerns—Horace. According 
to pp. 816 f., Rabener died in 1771 but nevertheless managed to iive in Dres- 
den from 1773 on (correct: 1753). On p. 818 we read that the weekly Der 
J tingling in 1747 had Carl Friedrich Cramer among its editors, and in the same 
note that this Cramer was born in 1752; the Cramer involved was, of course, 
Carl Friedrich’s father, Johann Andreas. The Jacobi mentioned in the text on 
p. 245 is unmistakably Johann Georg, the poet; but the pertinent note on p. 
849 speaks of Friedrich Heinrich, the philosopher. Concerning Jery und Biately 
there is the confused statement: “‘Singspiel, das Goethe nach seiner Schweizer 
Reise 1779 zusammen mit dem Faustfragment und ‘Von Scherz, List und 
Rache’ [sic] 1790 in Weimar herausgab” (p. 939). A note on p. 878 correctly 
informs us that Goethe in his “Literarischer Sansculottismus” defended Ger- 
man literature against criticism by Daniel Jenisch (1762-1804), but another 
note on p. 909 (despite an explicit cross reference to the former) then (1) re- 
places Daniel by a certain G. A. Jenisch (1709-59) and (2) implies that 
Goethe’s essay itself had participated in the attack on German letters. A 
climax of confusion is reached again in two consecutive notes on pp. 906 f. 
concerning Forster’s “Fragment eines Briefes an einen deutschen Schrift- 
steller iiber Schillers ‘Gétter Griechenlands’” (1789). We read: 

“Fragment .. . ‘Gétter Griechenlands’”—Der Aufsatz erschien im Marz 1788 in 
Wielands ‘“Teutschem Merkur.” [No, it was Schiller’s poem that appeared there.] (Das 


® The ironical fact is that when Charles II, preparing to espouse the cause of the 
Roman Catholic Church, set free the imprisoned adherents of the latter, he also had to 
release the jailed sectarian dissenters, among them Bunyan. 

10 Mayer is here quite obviously dependent on a note in Kindermann’s Von 
deutscher Art und Kunst (DL in Entwicklungsreihen, Reihe Irrationalismus, v1, 330). 
A Journal encyclopédique appeared 1756-93. 
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umgearbeitete Gedicht erschien erst in der Sammlung von 1803.) [What is the signifi- 
cance of the revision? What collection of 1803?] . . . Forsters Antwort auf Stolbergs 
Angriff erschien in “Neue Literatur und Vélkerkunde” (erster Druck im Mai 1780). 
[Contradicts the previous, erroneous, statement about Der Teutsche Merkur of March, 
1788]... 


Thres miGbilligenden Urteils—Das ablehnende Urteil stammte nicht von Heinrich von 
Kleist [no indeed! Kleist was eleven to twelve years old in 1788/89—and what possible 
connection could he have with this matter anyway?], wie einige Biographen [biographers 
of whom?] (Gervinus, Kénig, Klein) angenommen haben, sondern von Friedrich Leo- 
pold Stolberg. . . . 


In view of our severe criticism of this book we feel obliged to add yet more 
substantiating details. 


Translations of non-German matter are often incorrect. We are informed that “pis 
aller” literally means “immer schlimmer” (p. 878), while “‘serva pecora”’ is rendered as 
“Viehsklave” (p. 840) and “scandalum acceptum” as “erwiinschte Veranlassung” 
(p. 916). Further errors of translation, some of them serious, occur on pp. 870 (French 
quotation) and 867, 876, 891 (Latin). “Idee, Ideengehalt” is hardly satisfactory for 
400s (p. 871). All this is particularly distressing in view of the explicit statement, in 
the preface, that the Philological Institute of the University of Leipzig collaborated in 
the interpretation of Greek and Latin passages. Would it have been possible to trace 
more Latin quotations to their sources? “Quo me, Bacche, rapis” (p. 870), e.g., is the 
first line of Horace’s ode III.25. And one more remark in this connection: is it really 
necessary to add, in a book for academic instruction, “griech.,” “lat.,” and “franz.” 
after foreign-language material? 

The following inaccuracies in proper names were noted: Hedelin (for: Hédelin, p. 
813), Gallus Quintus Roscius (for: Quintus Roscius Gallus, p. 865), Cassius Longinos 
(a Latin-Greek hybrid, p. 867), Xeuxis (twice on p. 868 for: Zeuxis; in the index: 
Xeuxes); cf. also: Corneilles (p. 871), Levater (p. 876), Walter Mugsch (p. 877), 
Seneka (p. 882). Faulty book titles vary from inaccurate to senseless: Remarques suv 
tous les thédires d’ Europe and Reformation du thédtre (p. 100), “Essay on Milton’s and 
Imitation of the Moderns...” (“Essay on Milton’s Use and Imitation... . p. 825), 
“Liber primus versibus latinis expressus, auctore Roberto Macferlan” (Temorae Liber 
primus . . . Macfarlan, p. 845), “Chansons de Roland” (Chanson . . . , p. 850), “Letters 
of Chivalry Romance” (Letters on Chivalry and Romance, p. 852), ““Commentari.. .” 
(J. G. Eckhart’s Commentarii..., p. 857), “CEdip” (Corneille’s Gidipe, p. 866), 
“Caspar der Thoringer” (Joseph (not: Johann] August von Térring’s Kaspar der 
Thorringer, p. 939). If Racine’s Iphigénie, together with many other French words, is 
deprived of the accent, Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans incorrectly receives one instead 
(pp. 814 f., 941). There is no consistency as to the problem of retaining or translating 
foreign book titles and given names (p. 811: Pierre Corneille; p. 813: Peter Brumoy). 

Dates: Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar was not first printed in 1603 (as is stated on 
p. 819), rather in the folio edition of 1623. Garrick lived 1717-79 (p. 866: 1716-67). 
Lessing certainly did not, as we read on p. 826, write the Dramaturgie from 22 April 
1767 (publication date of the “Ankiindigung”’) to 19 April 1768 (the pretended publication 
date of the last issue). Tieck took charge of the Shakespeare translation well before 
1826, the date given on p. 881. The Jenaische allgemeine Literaturzeitung appeared 
1804-41 (p. 879: 1804-06). Whence the enviably specific knowledge (p. 834) that the 
Athenian monarchy fell “um 1068 v. u. Z.”? (Thecryptic letters indicate a humorlessly 
doctrinaire “vor unserer Zeitrechnung.”) 

In etymological and semantic matters I question the notes on poliziert (p. 841), 
gotisch (p. 851), chymisch (p. 871), and Ronde (p. 936). For Korollarien the book on 
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p. 867 takes over the senseless explanation ‘Blumenkronen, Bliiten’ offered by Kinder- 
mann in his previously mentioned work (cf. fn. 10 above). 
The index was found to be incomplete. 


A list of misprints would seem fruitless in this case. To be really useful— 
and such a collection of texts might be very useful—the book needs a com- 
plete overhauling, page by page, line by line. 


Un PrécursEUR DE MADAME DE STABL: CHARLES VANDERBOURG, 1765-1827. 
SA CONTRIBUTION AUX ECHANGES INTELLECTUELS A L’AUBE DU XIX® 
sIEcLE. Par Roland Mortier. (Etudes de littérature étrangére et com- 
parée.) Paris—Bruxelles: Librairie Marcel Didier: 1955. Pp. 272. 


Les “Arcuives LITTERAIRES DE L’EvuROPE” (1804-1808) ET LE COSMOPOLI- 
TISME LITTERAIRE sOUS LE PREMIER Empire. Par Roland Mortier. 
(Académie Royale de Belgique / Classe des lettres et des sciences morales 
et politiques / Mémoires / Collection in-8°—Tome t1 / Fascicule 4 et 
dernier.) Bruxelles: Palais des Académies, 1957. Pp. 251. 


For an age increasingly concerned with Weltliteratur, the rediscovery of earlier 
cultural bridge-builders must be of special interest. Such a figure was Charles 
Vanderbourg, a Frenchman of Flemish descent who, besides translating 
Horace, did much to acquaint his countrymen with German letters, and later 
also with Byron. ‘‘Un esprit zélé pour la gloire de la littérature allemande” 
(as he called himself), he yet, in allegiance as well as in thought patterns, re- 
mained a Frenchman, in contrast to Charles de Villers, who boldly intended 
no less than to “germaniser les Parisiens.” It is amazing, incidentally, to find 
how close Vanderbourg’s birth date (1765) is to those of his fellow mediators, 
Villers (also 1765), Mme de Staél (1766), Constant (1767); besides the com- 
mon fate of emigration the factor of age group seems to be in evidence here. Of 
these four, Vanderbourg is the only one who for a long time was well-nigh for- 
gotten. Finally, oddly enough, he was rediscovered in two different places. 
M. Roland Mortier of Brussels dealt with him in a number of excellent ar- 
ticles, and the present reviewer included him in a study on “Franzésische 
Emigranten in Schieswig-Holstein” (yearbook Nordelbingen, xx1 [1953], 
121~49). Now M. Mortier has given us a comprehensive monograph in which 
Vanderbourg fully comes to life. 

He was a naval officer and as such saw service in the East Indies. In 1792 
(at the latest) he emigrated to Germany, where he became the protégé and 
friend of F. H. Jacobi in Pempelfort. In 1794 he accompanied Jacobi to Hol- 
stein, and there, together with other French refugees, he played a part in the 
intellectual life of the Emkendorf Circle. As an emissary of the Emkendorf 
Reventlows, Fritz and Julia, and of Julia’s brother Ernst Schimmelmann, 
Vanderbourg spent several years on Sainte-Croix in the Danish West Indies 
in an attempt to improve the material and spiritual conditions among the 
slaves on the sugar plantations which tough old Heinrich Schimmelmann, one 
of the financial wizards of the century, had left to his gentle and humanely 
sensitized children. (In fact, Ernst Schimmelmann initiated Danish legisla- 
tion with a view to the gradual abolition of plantation slavery.) In 1798 Van- 
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derbourg returned to Holstein (somewhat frustrated and disillusioned), and 
in 1800 to France. 

He now made it his task to break down the cultural isolationism of his 
country and especially, both by translations and by critical writings, to make 
it conscious of German literature, ‘‘cette mine riche et féconde.”” He remained 
particularly attached to Jacobi (“le maitre’) and to the North-Albingian 
writers with whom he had been in personal contact. On the other hand, he was 
rooted deeply enough in the French eighteenth century to loathe the specu- 
lative German metaphysicians and the German Romanticists, for whose 
“esprit de vertige” he largely blamed Goethe, their ‘‘satanic”’ spiritual father. 
His reviews of Faust I, Die Wahlverwandtschaften, Dichtung und Wahrheit (all 
in the Mercure de France) appear, on the whole, strangely negative, and one 
can hardly gainsay the historian B. G. Niebuhr when he calls that of Faust 
“etwas sehr Jammerliches,”’ On the other hand, much of Vanderbourg’s criti- 
cism is sound and readable. In any case, antedating De |’ Allemagne by several 
years, it is historically most significant; and yet it is largely ignored in stand- 
ard reference works on French-German cultural relations. 

For Schiller Vanderbourg had somewhat more appreciation than for 
Goethe, and he performed an important task by acquainting his readers with 
certain aspects of the former’s aesthetic thinking. Noteworthy also is his trans- 
lation of Lessing’s Laokoon, which, however, failed to make much impression. 
Mortier praises his conscientious and intelligent approach to the problem of 
translation. 

The author deserves the gratitude of scholars, especially of comparatists, 
for his carefully drawn, full and interesting picture of Vanderbourg, whom he 
places against the background of his age, especially of Napoleonic France. 
We get astounding glimpses of the way in which in 1799, after the 18th of 
Brumaire, the Revolution came to a halt: Vanderbourg was readmitted to 
France on the basis of forged documents, with the connivance of all authorities 
concerned. Or again, Mortier shows how Napoleon’s imperialism went hand in 
hand with a cultural policy of sterile national autarchy, how disdainful he was 
especially of German thought and letters, and how, for that very reason, in- 
tellectual pro-Germanism came to be espoused by a fronde that was often 
motivated by arfti-imperial resentment rather than by any deep empathy for 
things d’ outre-Rhin. 

The notorious affair of Vanderbourg’s publication of pseudomedieval 
poems attributed to a certain Clotilde de Surville (a literary cause célébre com- 
parable to those involving Macpherson and Chatterton some decades earlier) 
is discussed anew and fully, with the verdict that Vanderbourg was neither de- 
ceived nor a deceiver, but that he gave those poems which he edited (in con- 
trast to others which he rejected as certainly faked) the full benefit of every 
doubt and that he threaded his way through the affair diplomatically but not 
fraudulently. In any case: by publishing these poems “Vanderbourg a frayé 
le chemin, sans le vouloir et peutétre sans le savoir, 4 |’un des courants les 
plus vigoureux du mouvement romantique” (p. 99). On the other hand, we 
are surprised to find the word “naturalisme” used as an aesthetic term by 
Vanderbourg. 

In German literature he put the main stress on lyric poetry. German 
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plays, he believed, were by reason of sheer overlength unfit for the stage. On 
occasion he could rise to truly spontaneous formulations, as when he defined 
the lyric poem as “l’épanchement de |’Ame du poéte, qui céde a |’impérieux 
besoin d’exprimer les sentimens dont il est plein, sans autre motif que ce be- 
soin méme”’ (p. 219). That sounds like the voice of the German Sturm und 
Drang (Franz, in Gétz: ‘So fithl’ ich . . ., was den Dichter macht, ein volles, 
ganz von einer Empfindung volles Herz’’). It is regrettable that, as time passed, 
Vanderbourg more and more fell back into the conventional notions and 
prejudices of the culture that had reared him; “‘la raison, la délicatesse et le 
goat” became absolutes (p. 143) and interfered with spontaneous and em- 
pathic appreciation. And thus, when after 1815 the new literary forces were 
victorious in France, he, who had done so much for their nurturing, played 
the part “d’un conservateur attardé” (p. 219). Perhaps we may add that 
Vanderbourg is thus to a limited extent comparable to another halfway figure, 
to be sure one of far greater stature and wider horizon: Lessing. 

All this is excellently set forth in Mortier’s presentation of Vanderbourg 
as a “précurseur inconscient, tatonnant encore, de la littérature comparée”’ 
(p. 125). The author’s merit in painstakingly assembling material from very 
many scattered and sometimes recondite sources and in then integrating it 
into a well-structured, convincing whole decisively outweighs certain inac- 
curacies which we shall discuss later. 

On the factual side my own biographical sketch in Nordelbingen now 
stands corrected with regard to the following points: (1) Vanderbourg was not 
a viscount; the claim of his family to a title of nobility seems to have rested 
on “squatters’ rights.” (2) He entered Germany not after 1792 through the 
Rhineland and won Jacobi’s friendship there. (3) He sailed for the West Indies 
in 1795 (and not, as I had assumed on the basis of a possibly misdated letter, 
in 1796).™ 

On the other hand, as was indicated above, some statements in Mortier’s 
book call for correction. This is true especially of the northern scene, for which 
he seems not to have used Otto Brandt’s still fundamental Geistesleben und 
Politik in Schleswig-Holstein um die Wende des 18. Jahrhunderts (Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1925). 

Christian Stolberg’s wife Louise belonged to the Danish branch of the 
Reventlow family and was thus not the sister of Fritz Reventlow of Emken- 
dorf (pp. 28, 112); incidentally, Mortier has her appear as Frédérique-Louise 
Reventlow, Louise Stolberg, and Louise Reventlow (pp. 35 f.), which is con- 
fusing. While she was certainly not an orthodox Protestant, it is incorrect to 
call the atmosphere of her home at Tremsbiittel inimical to all mysticism (p. 
112). In her old age (1817) she named (together with Locke) Bonnet, Jacobi, 
Sailer as her guides; and above them all she placed Thomas 4 Kempis (who for 


4 In addition, I retract my statement (Nordelbingen, xxi, 126) concerning the 
dissatisfaction of Vanderbourg’s patrons after his return from the Virgin Islands. In 
the Rigsarkiv in Copenhagen I have since seen a letter of 14 October (1798?) in which 
Julia Reventlow expresses the hope that he may take a second trip to Sainte-Croix in 
order to accomplish his social mission, whose “kostbare und treue Ausfiihrung” could 
be entrusted to none other. 
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her was, of course, the author of the Jmitatio Christi).* Equally questionable 
is the characterization of the crustily pious Detlev Reventlow of Emkendorf 
as a “rationaliste trés attaché aux ‘lumiéres’”’ (p. 22); the kernel of truth in the 
statement is that he venerated Montesquieu (whom he had personally known). 
The sketch of his son Fritz, by contrast, is oversimplified in the direction of 
die-hard conservatism. He was religiously an orthodox Lutheran and politi- 
cally opposed to the French Revolution; yet words such as “fort jaloux des 
prérogatives dues 4 la naissance” or “intransigeance doctrinaire” (pp. 22 f.) 
do not adequately describe his urbane, if sharp-tongued, personality; an ad- 
mirer (as was his father) of Montesquieu, he protected the prerogatives of the 
Ritterschaft, as of a pouvoir intermédiaire, against encroachments from above, 
from the Crown. His friend Jacobi, on the other hand, was not purely and 
simply a liberal (p. 181); when most other Germans were still hailing the 
French Revolution, Jacobi wanted to “nail Burke’s Reflections to the table.” 


Not Julia Reventlow but Philippine Gatterer was, according to Goedeke (GrundriL, 
1v/1, 3rd ed., p. 1040) the author of the poems attributed by Mortier to the former on 
p. 23. Claudius was a “Holsteinois” rather than an “Hambourgeois” (p. 117). Friderike 
Brun and Carl Friedrich Cramer, both originally hailing from the German Binnenland 
and culturally German, were not Danes (pp. 57, 121), or only as subjects of the Danish 
king, who, moreover, ruled over a Danish-Norwegian-German Gesamistaat (Helstat); 
and only in the sense of this Gesamtstaat can Holstein be said to have been ‘“‘sous 
Yobédience de Copenhague”’ (p. 118). Johann Georg Schlosser was never a professor at 
Kiel (p. 30); his son-in-law Nicolovius was, prior to his return to Prussia, a government 
official in Eutin rather than a private secretary there to F. L. Stolberg (p. 29). Lavater 
visited Emkendorf once (June, 1793), not repeatedly, as seems to be implied on p. 30. 
Not as an orthodox Protestant (p. 113) but rather as an intransigent rationalist did 
Voss resent Stolberg’s conversion to Catholicism. The Princess Gallitzin and Gérres, 
both cradle Catholics and both at one time remote from Christian thought, were not 
converts in the same sense as Stolberg, who, by contrast, had been a devout Christian 
all along but not of the Roman observance, a distinction that Mortier fails to make on 
p. 113. And I doubt whether one may say of the Princess that in 1783 she returned to 
the Church “avec éclat” (p. 23). It is not quite correct to say (p. 41) that Goethe’s 
offer (made through Friedrich Perthes) to revise Vanderbourg’s planned French trans- 
lation of his essay “Uber Laokoon” constituted the only connection between the two 
men; Goethe had previously praised a birthday poem by Vanderbourg for Fritz Revent- 
low as “‘so artig und zierlich . . . als man was machen kann” (27 February 1795; Jacobi 
had sent a copy to Weimar, and it is from this that Mortier prints the poem on pp. 25 
ff. of his book). 

Surely Lessing cannot be called the proponent of “‘une conception toute relativiste” 
in aesthetics (p. 125). Do spirits of the deceased speak in the cathedral scene in Faust, 
and is that scene in prose (p. 137)? Is “la seconde école romantique allemande”’ really 
a meaningful term—and, in any case, can Kleist, the lone wolf par excellence, be de- 
scribed as belonging to this “school” (p. 166)?!* Should the undifferentiated expressions 
“mysticisme fumeux” and “tendances réactionnaires” be applied to both August 
Wilhelm and Friedrich Schlegel (p. 162)? 

J.-E.-M. Portalis and Matthieu Dumas had, before emigrating, been members of 
the Conseil des Anciens rather than of the Conseil des Cing-Cents (p. 38). The tragic fate 


® Louis Bobé, Efterladte Papirer fra den Reventlowske Familiekreds (Copenhagen, 
1895-1931), 111, 188. 

18 Incidentally, Kleist was in France not twice (p. 166, fn. 2) but three times: 1801, 
1803, and 1807 (as a prisoner). 
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of the radical Germanophile Charles de Villers in 1814 is oversimplified (p. 70, fn. 4): 
he was, to be sure, dismissed from his chair in Géttingen by the Hanoverian govern- 
ment; but against this disgraceful action there were loud protests throughout Germany, 
led by Freiherr vom Stein, and Villers, when he died soon after (1815), had received, 
or was about to receive, honorable calls to both Halle and Heidelberg. 


According to the prevailing French custom, prose quotations from foreign 
languages are translated; translation is inevitably interpretation, and occa- 
sionally one would like to know the original wording. German titles are given 
sometimes in the original form, sometimes in translation (cf., e.g., pp. 72, 148 
f.). What publication is meant by Gazette de Tubingue? Some inconsistency also 
prevails as to personal names, especially the use of von and de. On pp. 176 f. 
we find ““Mme de Recke” (von der Recke) and “Jean de Miiller” but also 
“Helmina von Chézy,” although this family name is actually that of Helmina’s 
French husband. 

The editions used might be identified more precisely than by publishers’ 
names, such as Cotta for Goethe (p. 20, fn. 1). And why are not standard edi- 
tions used throughout? The title of Bobé’s Mémoires de Charles Claude Flahaut 
Comte de la Billarderie d’ Angiviller (Copenhagen and Paris, 1933) appears in 
two different forms, both somewhat inexact (p. 28, fn. 4 and p. 38, fn. 1).™ 


Dr. Mortier has devoted a special monograph to the Archives littéraires 
de l’Europe; to the Germanist and the comparatist this is the most interesting 
of the various periodicals with which Vanderbourg was connected at one 
time or another. The two studies supplement each other, with actual duplica- 
tion o& material ably restricted. 

It is noteworthy how many of the contributors were former émigrés; of 
the central quartet three—Vanderbourg, Degérando, Suard—belong in this 
category, while the fourth, Schweighduser, was an Alsatian.'* 


4 Misprints and other minor errors should be corrected as follows. P. 34, fn. 1: 
au Rigsarkiv; 40: Goethe-Archiv (also fn. 2: Goethe- und Schiller-Archiv); 88, fn. 1: 
an der Saale (presumably); 102: parce qu’ils ne marchent guére; 133: l’imprimerie, et; 
137: mit ihm zu brechen; 139: réaction (presumably, for: rédaction) ; deutschen Biahnen; 
141: a tenté; 152 acteurs (required by the sense, it seems, for: auteurs); 160, fn. 2; 
Uber den Grund ...; 165, fn. 4:... die Sprache und Weisheit ...; 194: des événe- 
mens (presumably); 210: qui ne donnent (presumably); 221: .. . on le sort me réduit 
(thus, at least, in all editions of Corneille’s Clitandre that I have consulted); 230: 
Sestgesetzten Regeln, 243: mit leisem Murmeln (presumably); 249: Royale (for: Roi- 
jale); 250: Dreyer (for Drijer; in both these cases the [presumable] 7 in the manu- 
scripts was doubtless, in accordance with common usage, intended as a y and not as 
ij). Lines garbled by misprints seem to be present on pp. 29 (bottom) and 202 (middle). 
There is inconsistency regarding the spellings Voss and Vosz (un-German), Archenholz 
(preferable) and Archenholtz. (Dorothea) Veidt should appear as Veit, (Friederike) 
Munter-Briin as Miinter-Brun, Krummacker as Krummacher. German creeps into the 
French text in “Baudissin von Knoop” (pp. 29, 261; Knoop refers to an estate owned 
by the Baudissins and does not form part of their name) and in “‘Vaels bei Aachen” 
(p. 48. fn. 3). 

6 Mortier claims that Schweighiuser was born in 1766; this would put him in the 
same age group as Vanderbourg, Villers, Mme de Staél, Constant (see p. 593 above). I 
find, however, that generally 1776 is given as the year of his birth (e.g., by Christian 
Pfister in Les Schweighduser et la chaire de littérature grecque 4 Strasbourg (Paris, 1927]). 
Suard was born in 1733, Degérando in 1772. 
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In consequence of the state of war between France and Britain (con- 
tinuous since 1793 except for a brief interruption in 1802/03), the trickle of 
news from the latter was thin, so that its literature does not hold a prominent 
place in the Archives; still, a well balanced anonymous article “Sur l’authen- 
ticité des poémes d’Ossian” stands out. On the other hand, no fewer than 
ninety-seven items are devoted to German literature; the discussion of this 
material takes up over one hundred pages in Dr. Mortier’s study. The general 
picture is essentially the same as in the book on Vanderbourg, who, as a matter 
of fact, is the main spokesman for the Archives with regard to things German: 
awareness of the dynamic growth of German literature, a genuine and gener- 
ous interest in it, and an appreciation of it within certain limits. Wieland, 
akin to esprit gaulois, is the most frequently mentioned German author and 
is represented by twelve translations from his works. Herder—as the repre- 
sentative of Humanitd rather than as that of Sturm und Drang—is warmly 
interpreted by Degérando and praised by Guizot. Goethe is largely ignored. 
Schiller is editorially (probably by Vanderbourg) declared to have lacked a 
true dramatic vocation but nevertheless occupies a position o/ eminence sec- 
ond only to Wieland’s. The German Romanticists appear as suspect and the 
post-Kantian idealistic philosophers as baffling. Johann Georg Jacobi (the 
brother of Vanderbourg’s friend Friedrich Heinrich) is—alas—praised as a 
major poet.'* 

The Archives also take cognizance of other Germanic and of Romance 
literatures; they pay attention, e.g., to Baggesen and Oehlenschlager and do 
justice to the Francophobe Alfieri. As for domestic literature, there is an 
acute consciousness of present decline: “. . . actuellement nous vivons encore 
un peu sur les restes du XVIII® siécle” (p. 211). ” Nor is the bygone siécle des 
lumiéres indiscriminately glorified. Voltaire is severely criticized for having 
disparaged foreign literary products “pour assurer d’autant mieux la préémi- 
nence de celles de sa terre natale et par contre-coup la sienne”’ (p. 200). On the 
other hand, an outsider such as Saint-Martin, “le philosophe inconnu,” is dis- 
cussed sympathetically, and the Middle Ages are interpreted in so positive a 
manner that Mortier sees in the Archives one of the indigenous starting points 
of French Romanticism. 

All in all, he shows how the periodical valiantly fought against the sterile 
isolationism of the Empire, and he considers this struggle basically successful, 
even though in 1808 publication was discontinued, probably under govern- 
mental pressure. By that time, he believes, the Archives had essentially per- 
formed their task and had, in fact, spent their initial élan, His over-all judg- 
ment he sums up in the words: “‘Au milieu du fracas des guerres de |’Empire et 
du tonnerre des armes, notre revue a su garder une attitude hautement scien- 


% T doubt whether J. G. Jacobi, who started in a Rococo vein and was called by 
Gleim a “German Gresset” but who later wrote such inordinately innocuous poetry, 
is adequately described as “‘celui qui, de tous ses contemporains, imitait les Frangais 
avec le moins de pudeur, renchérissant encore sur leur fadeur et leur frivolité” (p. 148). 

17 Cf, Herder’s dictum in 1769: “Frankreich: seine Epoche der Litteratur ist ge- 
macht; das Jahrhundert Ludwichs vorbei; auch die Montesquieus, D’Alemberts, 
Voltaire’s, RouSeau sind vorbei: man wohnt auf den Ruinen...” (Journal meiner 
Reise). A strange similarity! 
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tifique et largement européenne: elle montre une profonde sympathie pour 
tout ce qui est beau et bon dans les initiatives étrangéres” (p. 227). We may 
perhaps balk at “tout ce qui” and want to replace it by “beaucoup de ce qui” 
—but by and large this evaluation seems fair. And surely also the following: 
“... une des grandes revues cosmopolites francaises, héritiére d’une longue 
tradition qui commence au Journal étranger et se prolongera dans le Globe et 
la Revue des Deux Mondes”’ (p. 28). 

In this volume, too, there are some points that call for correction. The 
Tatler preceded, rather than followed, The Spectator (p. 179). It is not quite 
accurate to say that Klopstock remained almost unknown in France during his 
lifetime (p. 87). Oddly enough, Der Tod Adams had been translated or adapted 
repeatedly, one of these versions being by Mme de Genlis and appearing in 
her pedagogically intended Thédire a l’usage des jeunes personnes. Napoleon 
is known to have been impressed by this dramatic poem. Chénedollé’s ode 
“L’Invention” is not a translation from Klopstock (p. 89, fn. 2), rather a 
poetic tribute to the latter.* Herder’s brief and abortive study of medicine 
did not consist of “années d’études physiologiques” (p. 130). On p. 127 (fn. 1) 
“la version médiévale en bas-allemand par Henri d’Alkmaar” is somewhat 
loosely called the source of Goethe’s Reineke Fuchs, with no reference to the 
Liibeck version of 1498 and Gottsched’s translation thereof, both of which are 
properly mentioned in this context in the Archives themselves. On p. 15 
we read that “plusieurs [piéces] de Goethe et de Schiller” were incorporated in 
the Nouveau Thédire allemand, edited in 1782-85 by Friedel and Bonneville. 
Am I mistaken in believing that Schiller was actually represented by only 
one drama, Les Voleurs? The statement of the Archives that the blank-verse 
form of Don Carlos was modeled on that of Iphigenie and Tasso (which is 
chronologically impossible) should not have been mentioned without correc- 
tion (p. 109). F. L. Stolberg cannot well be termed a “membre de cercles lit- 
téraires de Hambourg” (p. 149)—in fact, despite mutual friends (such as 
Klopstock), he was quite antagonistic to the Reimarus-Sieveking circle which 
dominated there; and he should not be included in (even less placed at the 
end of) a list of Romantic converts to Catholicism whose pre-Romantic pace- 
maker he was (p. 163, fn. 1). Doubtless in consequence of a mere oversight, 
the reader on pp. 139 f. receives the impression that the Shakespeare trans- 
lation and the Comparaison entre la Phédre de Racine et celle d’Euripide are 
attributed to Friedrich rather than to August Wilhelm Schlegel. A question: 
could Suard, when he was in exile from 1797 to 1799, really meet Chamisso in 
Ansbach (p. 36)? As far as I can determine, Chamisso was during that time 
first a page at the Prussian court in Berlin and a pupil at the Franzdsisches 
Gymnasium there, then a Fdhnrich in the army, likewise in Berlin. 

Lippe-Schauenburg (p. 131) should appear as Schaumburg-Lippe, Gregory Lewis 
(p. 190) as Matthew (or: Matthew Gregory) Lewis, La princesse de Zell (p. 118) as La 
princesse de Celle (presumably), Die Deutschen Kleinstddte (p. 138) as Die deutschen 


18 See Goedeke. For Der Tod Adams cf. Virgile Rossel, Histoire des relations litté- 
raires entre la France et I’ Allemagne (Paris, 1897), p. 67; for Chénedollé cf. also Balden- 
sperger, “Klopstock et les émigrés francais 4 Hambourg,” Reowe d’ Histoire littéraire de 
France, Xx (1913), 7 f. 
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Kleinstidter, Uber naive und sentimentalische Poesie (p. 174) as Uber naive und senti- 
mentalische Dichtung. On p. 128 Goethe’s translation of Diderot’s Le Neveu de Rameau 
appears with a title that does not sound correct and that I do not find verified elsewhere. 

Spot checks indicate that quotations are not always accurate, e.g., on pp. 66, 80, 


139 (Archives) and 119 (Schiller). One misses full consistency in matters of orthographic 
modernization.” 


In view of the strong positive qualities of Dr. Mortier’s studies, we have 
listed these blemishes regretfully; in honesty and fairness we had to do so. In 
any case, however, they do not basically impair the value of the books. The 
two volumes open up a fascinating early phase of supranational literary criti- 
cism; they show an earnest French endeavor to understand foreign (more 
especially Germanic, and yet more especially German) attitudes and cultural 
values. They are written with human warmth and in a lively style. They 
themselves breathe a European spirit, and the word most applicable to their 
ethos is the French adjective généreux. 


DETLEV W. SCHUMANN 
University of Pennsylvania 


WIRKLICHKEIT UND ILLUSION. Studien iiber Gehalt und Grenzen des Begriffs 
Realismus fiir die erzihlende Dichtung des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. 
Von Richard Brinkmann. Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1957. Pp. xi 
+347. Kart. DM 23. Glwd/Hl geb. DM 26. 


Mit Kants Kritik der reinen Vernunft war eigentlich die naive Auffassung 
der Wirklichkeit als einer greifbaren Objektivitaét abgetan und die Relatio- 
nalitat der Erscheinungen an ihre Stelle getreten. Die Erkenntnistheories des 
19. Jahrhunderts nahm dann allmihlich selbst diesen Erscheinungen und dem 
korrespondierenden Beziehungspunkt des bewuft erkennenden Ich den Rest 
ihrer Substanzialitaét, soda% sich die ganze Wirklichkeit z.B. bei Ernst Mach 
in ein Biindel von Vorstellungen aufléste, dem jeder konkrete Beziehungs- 
punkt fehlte und dem erst die Existensphilosophie des 20. Jahrhunderts eine 
neue Objektivitat in einer aktiv schépferischen Existenz, also in einem Funk- 
tionsbegriff, zu gewinnen suchte. Hier zeigt sich dann bereits das Paradox, 
da das moderne Streben, die objektive Wirklichkeit zu erfassen, gerade dazu 


19 Footnote 1 on p. 66 is unintelligible, especially in view of the fact that the 
archaic spelling “‘fidelle” (sic in the Archives), which it is intended to explain, is actually 
in the quoted text normalized to “fidéle.” I append a list of misprints etc. P. 15 and 
passim: Antelmy; 37: collégues; 44: 4 Leipsick chez; 55, fn. 2: 1805; 88: langue, sujet; 
101: Marchen; 103 and passim: Matthias Claudius; 104: Stille herrsch’; 114: au-dessus 
du dénigrement; 115: totum / nesciet (new line in strophe!); 119: goat, et; 124, fn. 1: 
p. lvi; 126: remarquent; 130: d’un Voss, d’un Claudius; 1741, ses; 137: Marienbourg; 
138: ses récits; Die Sonnenjungfrau; 139: aucun compte; 144: de son pays; 157:'pure. 
ll; 165: Kénigsberg; 187 f.: Edinburgh Review; 194: langue italienne; 225: sans conteste 
la plus favorisée. On p. 41, fn. 3 seems to lack its cipher; the quotation marks at the 
end of the second paragraph on p. 76 should be deleted. Klopstock is repeatedly divided 
Klops-tock. Schweighiuser also appears as Schweighaeuser (p. 24). On p. 166 Ber- 
linische Monathsschrift should, it seems, be corrected to Berlinische Monatsschrift. And 
why is this title treated as a French masculine? Similarly Markwardt in his book 
(v. s.) writes “dem ‘Lettre 4 Mad. Ferrant’ ” (p. 42) and “im Querelle” (p. 44). Let us 
respect each other’s genders. 
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fiihrte, zunachst einmal die ganze Welt der Tatsachen in ein subjektives 
Erlebnis aufzulésen, daf also die Suche nach einem vollkommenen Erfassen 
des Objektiven zu einer radikalen Setzung des Subjektiven als einzig zuver- 
lassiger Gegebenheit fiihrte, bis selbst diese wieder zweifelhaft wurde. Dazu 
verlor sich bei dem Bemiihen, alle Erscheinungen systematisch und gesetz- 
mafig zu erfassen, die Ganzheitsidee, die die Philosophie des Idealismus be- 
herrschte, immer mehr zugunsten des konkreten Einzelnen. Auf diese Weise 
endete das Ringen nach Erweiterung des Weltbildes mit einer fast 
punkthaften Verengerung oder dem Verlust jeglicher Méglichkeit, die Welt 
als Einheit einer Mannigfaltgikeit zu begreifen. 

Schon auf Grund dieser allgemeinen erkenntnistheoretischen Entwick- 
lung hatte es naheliegen miissen, den Begriff des ‘““Realismus” in seiner An- 
wendung auf die erzihlende Literatur des 19. Jahrhunderts auf seine Trag- 
fahigkeit zu untersuchen. Dennoch hat dieser Begriff sich in den Literaturge- 
schichten mit mehr oder minder qualifizierenden Beiwértern durch die Jahr- 
zehnte hindurch erhalten. Man glaubte, in der staéndigen Erweiterung des 
konkreten Tatsachenbereiches physischer und psychischer, individueller und 
gesellschaftlicher Art, die gemeinsamen Merkmale der erzaihlenden Literatur 
der Periode erfaSt und damit Wesentliches iiber die Dichtwerke selbst aus- 
gesagt zu haben. Dabei iibersah man dann meistens, da das spezifisch Kiinst- 
lerische, Dichterische, gar nicht getroffen war, und daf§ man nur das Was, 
aber nicht das Wie der Darstellung bezeichnete. Man fafte die verschieden- 
sten dichterischen Verhaltungsweisen zur als konkret erfafbar vorgesteilten 
Wirklichkeit in einem Sammelbegriff zusammen und glaubte, sie mit im 
Grunde nichtssagenden Beiwértern geniigend gegeneinander abgegrenzt zu 
haben. 

Die Kritik dieser traditionellen Verwendung des Wortes Realismus bildet 
das erste Kapitel der Brinkmannschen Untersuchung. Leider verliert dieses 
Kapitel etwas von seiner prignanten Schirfe, da zu viele gleichartige oder 
allzu ahnliche Verwendungen des Realismus-Begriffs analysiert werden, 
obschon mit der offensichtlichen Absicht, Einwendungen durch Hinweise auf 
andere historische Darstellungen der Periode von vornherein wirksam zu 
begegnen. 

Der positive, konstruktive Teil der Studie unterzieht drei typische Pro- 
satexte des 19. Jahrhunderts einer eingehenden Analyse mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der ersten Seiten oder Kapitel, um “die Formen, in denen 
die Dichtung die Wirklichkeit der ‘gestalteten Welt’ aufbaut” méglichst klar 
zu erfassen. Als erstes Beispiel wahlt der Verfasser Grillparzers Armen Spiel- 
mann. Er weist an Hand der Beschreibung des Volksfestes und der Dach- 
wohnung des Spielmanns, sowie an der Darstellung der Menschen das Be- 
miihen des Dichters nach, eine objektive Schilderung zu geben, die im be- 
wuften Gegensatz zu der Verklirung des Volkes durch die Romantiker steht. 
Dann aber zeigt er, wie der Dichter gezwungen ist, seine objektive Distanz 
aufzugeben, und sich auf das subjektive Erlebnis mit dem einen Spielmann 
konzentriert, von dem der Leser nur das zu sehen bekommt, was der Dichter 
ihm zu geben willens ist; wie er den Spielmann so in die subjektive Perspektive 
riickt, und wie er endlich den Spielmann selbst zum Sprechen bringt, obschon 
gerade dies Reden mit dem in sich verschlossenen Charakter seines Helden 
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schwer vereinbar ist. Aus der Analyse, die hier nur kurz angedeutet werden 
kann, zieht der Verfasser den vorlaufigen Schluf, da® eine differenziertere 
Darstellung der sogennanten Wirklichkeit nur unter starker Beteiligung des 
Subjektiven méglich scheine. In dieser Spaltung aber von objektiver und sub- 
jektiver Welt reflektiert sich nach der Meinung des Verfassers schon rein for- 
mal die Resignation Grillparzers, seine Erfahrung, dafi das Ideal nur als per- 
sénlicher Besitz, im tiefsten Innern verborgen, weiterzuleben vermag. 

Am Beispiel von Otto Ludwigs Erzihlung Zwischen Himmel und Erde 
zeigt der Verfasser dann, wie Objektivitét und Subjektivitat in véllige Ver- 
wirrung geraten. Am Anfang der Geschichte scheint es, daf der Dichter das 
ganze Geschehen aus den engen Verhiltnissen der Kleinstadt zu erklaren 
suchte, ja, da er einen méglichst engen Bezirk wahlite, um die Bedingungen 
des darzustellenden Schicksals ir allen Ejinzelheiten erfassen zu kénnen. 
Doch schon in der Beschreibung selbst wird die objektive Darstellung unter- 
brochen; das Wissen des Dichters um Vergangenheit und Zukunft vernichtet 
die objektive Distanz; dauernd verschiebt sich die Perspektive, von der aus 
die Menschen gesehen sind: einmal werden sie vom Dichter aus gesehen, dann 
von den Mitbiirgern aus, dann wieder von dem objektiv unfaSbaren Innern 
des Apollonius. Dazu kommen allgemeine, moralisierende Betrachtungen des 
Dichters selber, die, wie alles andere, dem analysierenden Betrachter nur 
bestatigen, dafS bei dem Versuch, die empirische Wirklichkeit einzufangen, 
die Phantasie so gelihmt wird, dafS sie unfahig ist, das Geschehen als ein 
organisches und sinnvolles Ganzes zu schauen und darzustellen, soda die 
Idee, soweit noch das Bediirfnis besteht, sie zum Ausdruck zu bringen, nicht 
mehr anschaulich dargestellt wird, sondern ohne organische Verkniipfung mit 
der eigentlichen Erzahlung als Reflexion und Lehre hinzugefiigt werden mu8. 

Als letztes Beispiel analysiert der Verfasser Keyserlings Erzihlung Beate 
und Mareile, in der nun konsequent alles Objektive nur Sinn bekommt, 
insofern es in der Vermittlung durch die erlebenden und betrachtenden 
Subjekte als Empfindung oder Stimmung zur Erscheinung kommt. Die sub- 
jektive Art der beteiligten Personen und ihr Verhalten zur Wirklichkeit 
bestimmt auch die der auSeren Form nach ‘objektive’ Darstellung; das Sub- 
jektive wird objektiviert, und nicht mehr wird das Subjekt von einer “ob- 
jektiven” Wirklichkeit her verstandlich gemacht. Die Frage ist nicht mehr, 
was ist wirklich, sondern was sieht, empfindet, erlebt der Einzelne. Die 
iiberindividuellen Ordnungen, die bei Goethe noch dem Raum des Indi- 
viduums bestimmen und seinem Dasein Sinn verleihen, sind im Laufe des 
Jahrhunderts verschwunden ; es gibt keine ‘verbindenden Gegebenheiten’ mehr, 
und selbst der Kausalnexus existiert fast nur noch als subjektive Anlage. 

Als Resultat der mit gréSter Sorgfalt durchgefiihrten Untersuchung 
ergibt sich, da® der traditionelle Begriff des Realismus im Sinne einer “ge- 
treuen Aufnahme der tatsichlichen Wirklichkeiten” in die Dichtung ziemlich 
leer und sinnlos ist; da die Dichtung in ihrer wesentlichen Absicht gar nicht 
auf die Darstellung einer auBeren Welt abzielt, und daG sich aus diesem 
Grunde die kiinstlich zuriickgedringte Subjektivitaét gerade im sogennanten 
Realismus immer wieder hervordringen mufte. Dies bedeutet, wie der Ver- 
fasser in den letzten Kapiteln seiner Untersuchung zusammenfassend her- 
vorhebt, da® der Dichter das Tatsdchliche doch nur als Illusion begreifen und 
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darstellen kann und mit der zur Beobachtung und Darstellung notwendigen 
Isolierung der Einzelobjekte ebenso notwendig die Ganzheit der dichterischen 
Welt vernichtet. Fiir den Begriff des Realismus und seine Anwendung auf die 
erzihlende Dichtung des 19. Jahrhunderts ergibt sich, da® er als Cliché 
wertlos ist und nur sinnvoll wird, wenn er als Kollektivbegriff erkannt wird, 
der eine jeweils zu bestimmende Mannigfaltigkeit zu umfassen erlaubt. 

Der Verfasser nennt seine Untersuchung eine Vorstudie, die einer 
Verifizierung und Gehaltserfiillung durch weitgehende Einzeluntersuchungen 
bediirfe, und deren Ziel es sein soll, die Beziehung zwischen dichterischer 
Form und weltanschaulichem Gehalt mit gréSerer Klarheit zu bestimmen, 
als es bisher tiblich war. 

In dieser Besprechung konnten natiirlich nur einige der wesentlichsten 
Punkte herausgehoben und an einem kurzen Hinweis auf die Textanalysen 
verdeutlicht werden. Da der Verfasser seine Methode nur als eine neben an- 
dern bezeichnet, dem Gehalt des Kunstwerks gerecht zu werden, lassen sich 
wohl kaum prinzipielle Einwendungen gegen seine Untersuchung erheben. 
Die in dieser Studie vorgetragenen Ideen, wie man sich auch im einzelnen 
zu ihnen verhalten mag, bedeuten eine duferst wertvolle Anregung zu wei- 
terem Einzelstudium auf dem Gebiet der erzihlenden Literatur des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts. 

F. W. KAUFMANN 
University of Illinois 


GERHART HAUPTMANN: THE Prose Piays. By Margaret Sinden. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1957. Pp. viiit+-238. $5. 


Critical studies in English about the work of Gerhart Hauptmann are virtu- 
ally nonexistent with the exception of doctoral dissertations and journal arti- 
cles. Despite the fact that under Ludwig Lewisohn’s guidance nine volumes of 
dramas in English translation were published between 1912 and 1929, only 
the two slim volumes of Karl Holl (1914) and Hugh Garten (1954) have 
appeared. The first is obviously useless today, while the latter gives an ex- 
cellent and concise introduction to Hauptmann, but only an introduction. 
Hence it is noteworthy to call attention to this full-length study by Miss 
Sinden of the University of Toronto, who has been actively engaged in Haupt- 
mann studies and expects to continue with a similar appraisal of Hauptmann’s 
verse dramas. 

The volume contains a comprehensive analysis and evaluation of most of 
the prose dramas. The author does not stress original research, but intends 
to give an intelligent interpretation of these dramas in the light of available 
critical material. Documentation and footnotes are reduced to a minimum, 
just enough to establish sources; basically the author gives her own exposition 
and critiques as she might present them in her lectures. The study is readable 
and informative, practical and realistic in its approach, and has none of the 
adulation or hero worship that often becomes completely uncritical. The 
emphasis is clearly upon the earlier so-called naturalistic works, and the 
dramas of Hauptmann after 1912—and here the prose dramas are perhaps the 
less important phase of his writings—receive rather perfunctory treatment. 
Coming after Hauptmann’s profound experience in Greece which changed his 
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entire concept of drama and dramatic structure, the later work demands 
greater study and a different approach for its full understanding and appreci- 
ation. The prose dramas Vor Sonnenuntergang, Die goldene Harfe, Magnus 
Garbe as well as the powerful Atrides tetralogy in verse are widely ignored or 
misunderstood because they are judged in terms of the early stages of Haupt- 
mann’s artistic development. Too little has been done in this field. Hermann 
Schreiber in Gerhart Hauptmann und das Irrationale (1946) and Ralph Fiedler 
in Die spditen Dramen Gerhart Hauptmanns (1954) have made only a beginning 
in emphasizing the “Alterswerk.” Miss Sinden reflects this tendency to dis- 
miss much of the work of the old Hauptmann as “mannered and inferior” 
and to dwell primarily upon the most effective stage successes, such as Die 
Weber, Fuhrmann Henschel, Rose Bernd. 

The book is divided into six chapters, a brief introduction (perhaps a 
little too brief) to the literary scene as well as to Hauptmann’s social and 
intellectual orientation at the beginning of his literary career, a final summary 
of those prose plays only mentioned, and four main chapters that group the 
drama in special categories: “Early Plays” (Vor Sonnenaufgang, Das Friedens- 
fest, Einsame Menschen), “Historical Plays” (Die Weber, Florian Geyer), 
““Middle-Class Plays” (Kollege Crampton, Michael Kramer, Gabriel Schil- 
ings Flucht, Peter Brauer), and “Plays of the Common People’’ (Der Biderpelz, 
Der rote Hahn, Hanneles Himmelfahri, Fuhrmann Henschel, Rose Bernd, Die 
Ratten). 

The designation “Middle-Class Plays” is used for a group of dramas 
that are generally characterized as “Kiinstlerdramen,” in which the adjust- 
ment to life of an artist or would-be artist contains the seed of tragic conflict. 
Even the superficially happy ending of Kollege Crampton is made possible 
only by an emphasis upon the comic aspects of Crampton’s illusions. Michael 
Kramer, however, is the tragedy of a father-son relationship in which the final 
evaluation of the artist’s success or failure is revealed and the exaltation of 
the father in the last act is expressed so poignantly, yet tenderly and lyrically 
that we can understand Rilke’s admiration. Miss Sinden characterizes the 
tragedy aptly when she says, “Kramer is a work in which a study of intense 
suffering is succeeded by a deep sense of relief that the struggle is over and 
that the misunderstandings and distortions of life have been overcome by 
death” (p. 111). 

If the final group of dramas discussed, those of the common people, the 
author gives perhaps the most sympathetic and sensitive interpretations. 
These are adjudged Hauptmann’s best. “The present group of plays, especially 
if we add to it Die Weber, forms, the most impressive single unit of his work 
and is his greatest contribution to modern drama. Others—Ibsen or Shaw or 
Chekhov—have matched him in their handling of the middle classes. In the 
simple and profoundly humane presentation of characters from the people he 
has no peer” (p. 149). Everyone can agree that in these dramas are found 
the joys and agonies in the life of the common man whom Hauptmann under- 
stood, recreated, and interpreted out of the fullness of his heart. 

In its entirety the book is a thoughtful and stimulating treatise even 
where opinions will differ on judgments or interpretations. I personally cannot 
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accept Elga as “a superficial dramatization of Grillparzer’s Das Kloster von 
Sendomir” (p. 99). The fact that it was written at fever heat in three days 
(shall we compare its rapid composition with that of Goethe’s Clavigo?) 
actually adds to its dramatic intensity. I have seen it performed in the 
intimacy of the modern “Zimmertheater” and am convinced of its effective- 
ness. I cannot believe that “Peter Brauer is a sharper, more subtle, and more 
unified piece of work than its predecessor. .. . Brauer is a better play than 
Crampton” (p. 144) nor that “Hanne (Fuhrmann Henschel), if we do not try 
to push the analogy too far, is, like Frau Wolff (Der Biberpels), a newcomer 
on a changing scene and a forerunner of restless ambitious elements in the 
fourth estate” (p. 183). Surely, the cunning, inhuman Hanne Schil, whose 
vicious brutality destroys Henschel, is a different breed of woman from the 
human, all too human Mutter Wolffen. A thief she is, but not a criminal. She 
remains lovable despite everything and never fails to captivate her audience. 

There are some misprints and misspellings on pages 58, 68, 101, 130, 146, 
163, 214, 221 and the quotations on pages 136 and 189 are not quite accurate. 

WALTER A. REICHART 
University of Michigan 


URSPRUNG UND KRISE VON HOFMANNSTHALS Mystik. Von Werner Metzeler. 
Miinchen: Bergstadtverlag, 1956. Pp. 113, and 10 pp. of notes. 


The title of this book raises high expectations; for, to define the origin and 
nature of Hofmannsthal’s mysticism is a worthwhile undertaking. Mr. 
Metzeler is by no means the first critic to be concerned with this task. Yet, 
although the relevant publications are listed in the bibliography (Paul 
Requadt and William H. Rey), they are not included in the discussion. This 
omissica parallels the lack of method and coherence of this book. It is rich in 
excellent quotations and references to important authors and scholars. But all 
this material is not only loosely connected in itself; it is also hardly developed 
in context with Mr. Metzeler’s often interesting observations, so that it 
leads to no forceful or clearly stated results. To be sure, both mysticism and 
Hofmannsthal with his very unique development are highly complex subjects, 
and it is to the author’s credit that he forces neither of them into a straight- 
jacket of conventional research. Consequently, however, the reading of the 
book resembles the experience of numerous short circuits, which again and 
again interrupt a current of valid illumination. A review of this kind of 
aphoristic or stenographic study can therefore only mention a few themes and 
observations which are of general interest for the student of Hofmannsthal. 
The author’s position is that of recent Hofmannsthal research which does not 
see in the work after 1900 “das Signum erlahmender Schépferkraft” (p. 113). 

The author makes three differentiations of Hofmannsthal’s use of the word 
“mystisch”: geheimnisvoll (mysterious) (p. 18), rauschhaft (ecstatic) (p. 19), 
and the third, pertaining to a highest realm which is no longer subject to 
time (p. 22). In each of these moods Hofmannsthal’s mysticism has little in 
common with the religious meaning of the word; in fact, the two are in many 
ways the exact opposites. The mystic’s unio is consciously achieved, leads to 
the surrender of the self to the divine powers, and leaves the sensuous percep- 
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tion of material objects behind. While the mystic experiences the unio with 
closed eyes, Hofmannsthal says of the poet in a well-known sentence: “es ist 
als hitten seine Augen keine Lider.” And silence is not the trademark of the 
poet—peculiarly modern examples notwithstanding. In fact, the author seems 
to indicate—and here a thorough investigation could have been fruitful— 
that in the case of the young Hofmannsthal the magic power of language is 
both the source and the result of mysticism. In the fifth chapter, called 
““Magie—Herrschaft tiber das Wort,”’ Mr. Metzeler points out that it is the 
invocative, conjuring power of language by which so many of Hofmannsthal’s 
early characters achieve a sensation of absolute sovereignty, domination, 
even possession of the world-sensations which are prominent in Hofmanns- 
thal’s mysticism of that period. The place in life of these figures and their 
mental state of innocence make them representatives of this kind of spiritual 
sovereignty and, simultaneously, of the oneness with the world. Not only the 
princely heir, the royal gardener, the Renaissance patron of the arts and his 
artists, but also the mad man and the children constitute this group: “Und 
Kindlichkeit und Majestaét mitsammen” (D. Kl. Welttheater). Their ‘‘aristo- 
cratic” tone attained by the magic power of language echoes what Mr. 
Metzeler calls ““Herrschaftsanspruch” and it sets them distinctly apart from 
the religious mystic who in his highest exultation experiences geldsenheit and 
renunciation of the self. (Hofmannsthal’s preference for the Renaissance 
period in his early works finds from this point of view another plausible ex- 
planation.) Mr. Metzeler emphasizes here the Dionysian quality of his 
poetic mysticism which is not only a reflection of Hofmannsthal’s individual 
tendencies but can be seen as a heritage of romanticism and Nietzsche. 

Another decisive difference between the religious and Hofmannsthal’s 
mysticism lies in the fact that the mystic consciously and repeatedly strives 
for a unio experience, while in Hofmannsthal’s case the oneness with the 
universe either belongs to the past (‘‘pre-existence” and early childhood) and 
becomes later, in rare moments, an act or remembrance, or it is the emotional 
condition of the creative artist. Not only is this state not restorable at will, 
it even amounts to a misunderstanding of and a defeat by the claims of life, if 
a person (such as Claudio) keeps mourning the lost innocence and vision, 
thus neglecting both the demands and the gifts of life before him. (“Die 
Geschenke des Lebens,” the subtitle of Der A benteurer und die Sangerin, comes 
to mind.) Mr. Metzeler says:“ . . . der mystischen Lebenshaltung, die vielen 
der friihen Gedichte das Geprige gibt, wird eine absolute Geltung nicht 
zugestanden ; der Dichter geht nicht in ihr auf” (p. 74). 

In his last chapter, “Bindung-Uberwindung,” the author quotes from 
the poet’s notes for his Xenodoxus: “Mystik ist Inbrunst und sublime Macht- 
sucht.” The connection with the previously mentioned concept of “Besitz” 
in the early Hofmannsthal is evident. This quotation could have been linked 
to one of similar content from Heinrich von Ofterdingen (p. 83) to gain a fruit- 
ful approach to the idea of “crisis” with regard to Hofmannsthal’s mysti- 
cism. “Machtsucht” und “Besitz” give way to the idea of service which the 
contents, language and immediate purpose of his later works demonstrate 
(cf. Hofmannsthal’s work with Richard Strauss; speeches, essays and edi- 
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torial work). But is Mr. Metzeler justified in questioning, in view of Hof- 
mannsthal’s final stage of maturity, the existence of mysticism in his work 
altogether? (p. 112). To be sure, Hofmannsthal moves from the exposition 
of the dream and from a sense of isolation to a readiness for social coopera- 
tion and obligation. But it would be wrong to equate his early life with 
loneliness plus mysticism and the later one with social existence minus 
mysticism. His three famous goals and means: ‘““Werk—Tat—Kind,” which 
mark his transition into the later periods, are by no means devoid of a 
mysticism in which all three of Mr. Metzeler’s classifications have their 
share. For Hofmannsthal’s unique mysticism in all his writing and in his life 
(cf. all the volumes of his correspondence) is nowhere more manifest than in 
the relationship between human beings (Andreas, Der Schwierige, Der Turm). 
If any one trend of Hofmannsthal’s can be singled out, it is perhaps the one 
which reveals in all his communications—with people, nature or inanimate 
objects—a definitely mystic element and which reveals that, vice versa, all 
his mystic sensations are communicable. The most famous illustration for the 
latter is the prose poetry of the Lord Chandos essay which by no accident is a 
fictitious letter to an older, much admired friend. Significantly, Lord Chandos 
is his last Renaissance figure and, in his own words, the first“ Mystiker ohne 
Mystik.” (For mysticism within a social setting, cf. the poem “Gesellschaft” 
of 1896.) 

As to the similarity between Hofmannsthal’s work and religious mysti- 
cism, Mr. Metzeler points out certain images in Hofmannsthal’s poetry (Feuer, 
Brunnen, Schale) which frequently appear in the literary tradition of religious 
mysticism, and he also shows that in a few cases the poet took phrases almost 
literally from such sources into his poetry—e.g., from Paracelsus in “Traum 
von groSer Magie” (p. 17). Another factual and, I believe, new contribution 
of the book is to be found in references to spiritual experiences of Ludwig 
Tieck, which Mr. Metzeler considers to be comparable with those of Hof- 
mannsthal (p. 87). 

It is gratifying that a book dealing with such highly esoteric thoughts is 
written in clear and precise German. 


Hiitpe D. Conn 
Swarthmore College 


RAINER MariA RiItke. SAMTLICHE WERKE. Herausgegeben vom Rilke- 
Archiv. In Verbindung mit Ruth Sieber-Rilke besorgt durch Ernst Zinn. 


Wiesbaden: Insel-Verlag. Band 1, 1955. Pp. 880. Band m1, 1956. Pp. 952. 
Diinndruck. Ganzl. je DM 30. 


Seit den ““Gesammelten Werken,” die erstmalig 1927, ein Jahr nach Rilkes 
Tod erschienen, aber in Aufbau und Zusammensetzung noch von Rilke selber 
und seinem Verleger Anton Kippenberg vereinbart waren, und den gleichfalls 
vergriffenen zwei Banden “Ausgewihite Werke” (zuerst 1938) sind Einzelver- 
éffentlichungen in Vers, Prosa und Drama, heute zum Teil in Sammelbanden 
vorliegend, zum Teil noch zerstreut, durch die Bemiihungen von Sammlern 
und Verehrern erfaSt worden. Gegeniiber dem Inhalt der ‘“‘Gesammelten 
Werke” von 1927 hat sich der Gesamtbestand der Texte um das Dreifache 
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vermehrt. Vollstindigkeit, auch im Druck des Nachlasses, ist in der neuen 
Ausgabe vom Jahre 1899 ab angestrebt. Im Sinne des Dichters soll “die 
Rangabstufung”’ die Anordnung des Ganzen bestimmen. 

Nach jahrelangen, umfangreichen Vorarbeiten legt nun Ernst Zinn, 
heute Professor an der Universitat Tiibingen, den Ersten Band vor. Dieser 
umfaSt—abgesehen von der friihen Veréffentlichung “Leben und Lieder” 
(1894), die einem spiteren Bande vorbehalten bleibt—samtliche von Rilke 
selbst in Druck gegebene Gedichtsammlungen, ndmlich: “Erste Gedichte,” 
“Die Friihen Gedichte,” “Das Stunden-Buch,” “Das Buch der Bilder,” 
“Neue Gedichte,” “Requiem” (Fiir eine Freundin, Fiir Wolf Graf von 
Kalckreuth), “Das Marien-Leben,” “Duineser Elegien,” ‘Die Sonette an 
Orpheus.” Im Hinblick auf ihren lyrischen Charakter sind auch die Szene “Die 
weife Fiirstin” und der “Cornet” aufgenommen. Weggeblieben sind, den 
endgiiltigen Ausgaben gemif, die Widmungen. Um den echten Wortlaut 
herzustellen, wurden alle erreichbaren Handschriften, ferner Erstdrucke, 
Selbstzeugnisse und sonstige Quellen herangezogen. Einzelne Werke sind 
erstmalig textkritisch durchgesehen. Andere—wie ‘“‘Das Buch der Bilder” 
und beide Teile der “Neuen Gedichte”—ganz neu durchgearbeitet. Beriick- 
sichtigt wurden z.B. gewif wohlerwogene Anderungen, die Rilke selber 
vornahm, als er fiir Richard von Kiihlmann im Winter 1918/19 einige seiner 
Gedichte und Ubersetzungen eigenhandig abschrieb (in Faksimile spater mit 
Illustrationen von Max Slevogt von der Bremer Presse gedruckt). 

Um Rilkes kiinstlerische Entwicklung zu erkennen, gilt es, die friihen 
Verse zu lesen. AufschluGreich ist z.B. der erste Teil der ““Ersten Gedichte,” 
betitelt ““Larenopfer” (1895). Prag, die Geburtsstadt, wird vor uns lebendig 
mit ihren Gebduden, in Erinnerungen, in ihrer Kultur, in ihren Dichtern. Es 
ist bezeichnend, wenn in manche Zeilen tschechische Wendungen verwoben 
sind. In den Kampfen zwischen Deutschen und Tschechen suchte Rilke zu 
vermitteln. Die Deutschen bildeten damals gleichsam eine Insel inmitten 
eines ihnen fremden Volkes. Die deutsche Sprache hatte, in der Umgebung 
einer anderen, keine freie Entwicklungsméglichkeit; sie drohte, da ihr Zu- 
fliisse im lebendigen Strom steter selbsteigener Fortbildung verwehrt waren, 
im engen Bezirk zu veralten, in sich zu erstarren. Erklarlich, wenn Rilke 
(gleich Franz Kafka, gleich Max Brod) den Zusammenhang mit dem flutenden 
Draufen erstrebte, um der eigenen kiinstlerischen Aufgabe willen, und Prag 
den Riicken kehrte. Nur so konnte er die in ihm ruhenden Méglichkeiten 
entfalten und werden, der er war, das Gesetz erfiillend, nach dem er ange- 
treten. Von grofer Bedeutung wurden die zwei Reisen nach Rufland, man 
denke an “Das Stunden-Buch.” Spiter war die Begegnung mit Rodin in 
Paris entscheidend: von dem Bildhauer lernte Rilke das “Ding” als solches 
in seinen festen Umrissen erfassen, als ein in sich ruhendes Selbst. Nach 
langem Ringen fiihrte der Weg zu den “‘Duineser Elegien” und den “Sonetten 
an Orpheus,” die im Februar 1922 entstanden. “Ich habe nicht gewuft,” 
schrieb der Dichter an Kippenberg, “dass ein solcher Sturm aus Geist und 
Herz iiber einen kommen kann. Daf mans iibersteht! Ich bin hinausgegangen, 
in den kalten Mondenschein, und habe das kleine Muzot gestreichelt wie ein 
grobes Tier—, die alten Mauern, die mirs gewahrt haben.” 
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Der 2. Band bringt die 1953 erschienenen, heute vergriffenen “Gedichte 
1906-1926,” mit Nachbesserungen im einzelnen und Erganzungen; er ist ver- 
mehrt um Verse, die inzwischen bekannt oder verfiigbar geworden sind, vor 
allem aber ergiinzt durch Bruchstiicke und verworfene Fassungen. Vereinfacht 
ist die Darbietung des reichen Stoffes. Er umfaft drei grosse, zeitlich geordnete 
Hauptabschnitte, deren Titel “Vollendetes,” “Widmungen,” “Entwiirfe” 
freilich nur ein Ungefahres aussagen: scharfe Grenzen waren nicht immer zu 
ziehen, gelegentliche Uberschneidungen nicht zu vermeiden. Eingefiigt sind 
die Reihe “Aus dem Nachla® des Grafen C. W.” und der “Briefwechsel in 
Gedichten mit Erika Mitterer” (1924-1926), fiir den die dsterreichische 
Schriftstellerin ihre eigenen Verse ausgewahlt hat, sofern sie dem Verstandnis 
von Rilkes Entgegnungen dienen (zuerst 1950 als erste und zweite Folge “Aus 
R. M. Rilkes Nachla®B’’). Von grofem Reiz ist der dritte Teil: Ansitze, 
Splitter, kurz vermerkte Einfalle und Motive, Varianten, wie Proben anmu- 
tende Wendungen, Fragmente sind vereint. AufschluGreich ist es, die Ent- 
wiirfe mit der endgiiltigen Fassung zu vergleichen. Bezeichnende Bilder oder 
Symbole begegnen immer wieder. Bestimmend sind die Anschauung vom 
“Gesetz des Kontrastes,” die Uberzeugung von der Macht und Vielfalt der 
“Beziige,” von der Ganzheit des Seins: dieses schaut Rilke gleichsam von der 
dem Irdischen abgewandten Seite, Leben und Tod sind ihm eins. Er erhellt 
R4tsel und fiihrt in tieferes Dunkel, unmittelbar vor dem Geheimnis stehend. 
Hervorhebung verdient das Schaffen der Jahre 1924/25: die Fahigkeit, mit 
héchstem Verantwortungsbewuftsein Letztes auszusagen, in strenger, 
knapper und doch zugleich durchsichtiger Sprachform, zeigt Rilke auf dem 
Wege unaufhaltsamen Vorwirtsschreitens in Bereiche, iiber die hinaus “kein 
Mensch weiter” kann. Erschiitternd sind die kurz vor dem Tode niederge- 
schriebenen Verse: in kiinstlerischer Gestaltung menschlich-bewegendes 
Jasagen zum “heillosen’” Schmerz; handschriftlich wiedergegeben in dem 
Buche “Rilkes Leben und Werk im Bild” (1956) Nr. 354. 

Keineswegs als “Nebenarbeit” sind die franzésischen Gedichte zu 
werten: diese sind in méglichster Vollstaindigkeit erfaSt. Aufgenommen sind 
neben dem von Rilke noch selbst veréffentlichten Band die von ihm zum 
Druck vorbereiteten Sammlungen; ferner erstmalig in groBer Zahl einzelne 
Gedichte, Widmungen, ferner Entwiirfe, weggelassene Strophen, verworfene 
Fassungen. Auch Verse in der Kunstform des japanischen Hai-Kai begegnen, 
iiber die der Dichter z.B. in einem Briefe an Frau Gudi Nélke (4.9.1920) 
bewundernd spricht und die er auch in seiner Muttersprache nachahmte. Den 
Abschluf bilden italienische Versuche. In einem Briefe an den schwedischen 
Maler und Dichter Ernst Norlind erzahit Rilke, er habe manchmal russische 
Gedichte verfafSt “in Augenblicken, da ein inneres Erlebnis nur in dieser 
Form sich verkliren zu kénnen meinte. Und noch immer bin ich von Zeit zu 
Zeit genétigt, gewisse Dinge franzésich zu schreiben, um sie iiberhaupt aus- 
formen zu kénnen.” Aber er sei dabei zu der Einsicht gekommen, “da man 
diesem Dringen nicht zu sehr nachgeben, vielmehr immer wieder seine Kraft 
daran setzen muf, in der eigenen Sprache alles zu finden, mit ihr alles zu 
sagen: denn sie, mit der wir bis tief ins UnbewuBSte hinein zusammenhingen, 
und nur sie kann uns schlieflich die Méglichkeit geben, ganz prizise und 
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genau und bestimmt, bis in den Nachklang jedes Nachklangs hinein, unseres 
Erlebens Endgiiltigkeit mit ihr darzustellen.” 

Uber seine Tatigkeit und sein Verfahren berichtet Ernst Zinn jeweils in 
einem “Nachwort.” Die Gedichtanfiainge und die Uberschriften werden in 
alphabetischer Folge am Schlu® der Bande gegeben. Von besonderer Wichtig- 
keit ist es, daB die Entstehungszeit jedes Gedichtes genannt wird. Bisweilen 
sind willkommene Hinweise als Lesehilfe beigefiigt; so die Quellen bei Versen, 
die den Stoff der Bibel entlehnen, oder Bemerkungen bei Widmungen, die 
Toten gelten. Laingere Erlauterungen sind freilich vermieden, sie wiirden dem 
Charakter der Ausgabe widersprechen. Auferste Sorgfalt bei der Herstellung 
des von Rilke erstrebten Wortlautes kennzeichnet die entsagungsvolle Arbeit 
des Herausgebers. 
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